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Tus order of the day being read——The SOLICITOR 
GENERAL rofe. I own, faid he, tho I have been long in the habit 
of addreſſing this Houſe, that I feel fome agitation, at preſent, when 
J conſider the magnitude-of the ſubject which I am about to ven» 
ture in the firſt inſtance to diſcuſs, and which now engages the at» 
tetition of the parliament of Ireland. I am glad, however, that i 
is at length become a ſubje& for the n of parliag 
it would perhaps have been well for ſome x ſes, if it had cogag» 
ed the attention of parliament at an earlier period; but however 
late ĩt offers itſelf, I am ſure it will be decided on with wiſdom. 
| hoy in my _ ＋. * the _ i ge 8 
e Right Hono , and t riſe at 
A. of the debate, I hope the Houſe will not think that — 


intention of arrogating to myſelf more than belongs to an humble 


individual, who participates in the common concern which moſt 
deeply affects us all. 


Ik I fele that any rnatter was impoſed upon me other than what was 
congenial to my own feelings and ſentiments, and to the duty of au 


Triſh gentleman, I truſt that the Houſe know me well enough, 
thiak that I would decline the taſk.—This ſubject is not a nove 


one: yet it is but fair to ſay, that the great and only difficulty 


the diſcuſſion, is to make a fair and ſimple narrative of the real ſtate 
df the caſe, which I ſhall now attempt by the aid of hiſtoxical face, 
recognized and ſauctioned by the legiſlatures of Great Britain and 
Ireland, co-operating to form the great model of our conſtitutions 
to aſcertain thoſe principles: ta which. we are; mutually.” pledge 

which attach us to a common centre, which form that indiſſoluble 


compact, which is the bond of our — on oY 255 
h thi 


broad and firm baſis ſhall I reſt all that I mean to offer. 


_ bill praßeſſes to be © for the further relief of bis Majeſty's man | 


Catholic ſubjes, &c.“ and though it might ſeem to contain, more 
Tobſtattive dlauſes than thoſe to which the attention of the Houſe 


_ will de naturally drawn, I ſhall not embarraſs the Houle by going” 


— 
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| but ſhall diveſt elf of all thoſe lefſer conſiderations, which 
| ought not to interfere with your attention to the great object. 

The Right Hon. member, and every gentleman will perceive 
| that when I allude to thoſe parts to which I do not wiſh to direct 
| your attention, I mean that clauſe which takes away the neceſſity 

of any qualification or having or uſing arms. The qualification in 

38 force is that of the nature of 1793, of only two years ago; it was 
then thought a moderate and reaſonable one, and'I remember, that 
-- in the diſcuſſion on the bill, many gentlemen were anxious to have 
q it tilt greater than it was then enacted.— Another is the laſt clauſe 
; of 'the bill, for giving to Roman catholics in the army a free right 
to attend their 2 — ſervice. The reaſon I wiſh to diveſt myſelf 
of the conſideration of the clauſe is, becauſe I am bold to ſay, that 


there never was a more unneceſſary clauſe introduced in any bill. 
I will not impute to the right hon. gentleman any unkind, unfair, * 
inflammatory deſign, to irritate the feelings of any ſet of men; but 1 


from my own knowledge, and the fulleſt enquiry and intelligence I - 
Have been able to obtain, it never happened, ſave in one unfortu- 
nate inſtance which became a ſubje& of enquiry, that any circum- 
ſtance occurred to render ſuch a clauſe at all neceſſary. 80 much, 
fir, for the two clauſes of the bill, the one taking away the neceſ- 6 
ſity of any qualification to bear arms; the other providing againſt 
a ſeverity which never exiſted, and both of them calculated to arm 
the beggary and inflame the bigotry of the nation. Having thus 
diſembarraſſed the queſtion, I am to call your attention to the moſt 
——— ſubject, that was ever agitated in this country a ſubject 
reſolving itſelf into one fingle queſtion, Whether you will leave a 
de trace of that conſtitution eſtabliſhed by. what I will ever call the 
10 floriour revolution?” What is the bold and prominent feature of 
this bill? it profeſſes to give every Roman catholic permiſſion to ſit oh 
in either houſe of parliament, and amounts to a diſpenſation from 
taking any of thoſe oaths, or ſubſcribing to that declaration which 
you will find embodied in the Bill of Rights at the time of the ſacred 
compact between King William and his parliament. of Great Bri- 
tain, which was ſoon afterwards * as extending the bleſſ- 
ings of that glorious revolution to Ireland, has been ated upon ever 
Eince, and recognized by ſeveral ſtatutes; by one ſo lately as the 
year 1482, when you yourſelves enacted the ſame oaths in the law 
which is dignified by the name of that t man, and excellent 
lawyer, Lord Chief Baron Yelverton, and which paſſed under his 
222 in the memorable æra of the Duke of Portland's admini- 
on. | | | 
| It would not be treating this Houſe with proper reſpect to be 
| tedious in an hiſtorical detail, which I ought to ſuppoſe every gen- 
| tlemon here acquainted with; but as ſuch dull taſks often fall to 
| g of -my profeſſion, I ſhall with brevity enter upon it. It 
| , 4 neceſſary to mention that before the reformation many 
| took place on account of foreign ſuptemacy in matters 
| ical : every body knows that they often affected the good 


order of England, and the peace pe, and with how little ce- 
| | remony 


a , 
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63 
remony that ſpiritual ſupremacy, when ſucceſsful, transferred crowns- 
and ſceptres. From the hiſtory of the world, and moſt particularly : 
from that of our own country, we have learned that the civil go- 
vernment can never endure ſo formidable a rival as a ſeparate and in- 
dent eccleſiaſtical dominion, ſuch as is claimed by the tenets - 
the Roman'catholic church, The ſpirit of civil liberty had long 
fought againſt it—and the prince or parliament whe would admit 
it now, would ſacrifice that which had been ſtruggled for through 
ages, would hand back the government to the power of prieſts, would 
leave them to work upon your counſels, by confeſſion and abſolu- 
tions, would blaſt the prerogative of the crown, would hurl you from 
your ſphere, and ſeperate you from Great Britain and her conſtitu- 
1 tion. Every body knows, that after much diſturbance and blood, 
ttuhis conteſt came directly to iſſue in the time of Henry VIII. when 
the crown vf Great Britain, under the authority of parliament, and 
backed by the ſenſe of the nation, aſſumed its own authority in 
* ſpiritual matters; that in every ſucceflive reign the ſame ſtruggle 
exiſted more or leſs until the revolution, that fatal period to the 
Stuarts, when - a prince preſumed to diſpenſe with the eſtabliſhed - 
laws, to introduce that power againſt which the Kingdom had ſo. 
| long contended, and to overturn. the proteſtant religion as by law - 
{ eſtabliſhed. Different oaths of ſupremacy had been enacted at dif- 
ferent periods, and from time to time modiſied by the authority f 
the legiſlature in theſe Henry had been called the ſupreme head q 
Elizabeth ſupreme governor of the church; but at the period of 
the revolution, when theſe qualifications were aſcertained and mo- 
delled out of regard to the opinions of the diſſenters,” to whoſe. 
feelings it was not conſonant to 'call the King ſupreme head or go- 
vernor of the church, a modification of the oath was adopted and 
embodied into the famous Bill of _— | 
\ In that great record is contained the compact between the prince 
and the parliament, after ſetting out the ſacred obligation againft 
eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, by which they bind themſelves, on- theſe 
terms they offer and the King accepts the crown ; what is the com- 
? The law enumerates the many and various miſchiefs mh 
occurred during the reign of James II. from diſpenſing with 
the oaths of ſupremacy, and then proceeds to ſtipulate for, their 
future obſervance, ſetting forth the oaths ; the very oaths which 
you are defired to abrogate. It is obſervable. before the 
compact was formed, and before they made a tender of the crown 
to William and Mary, who were by their coronation oath to be 
bound in the ſame terms, they ſhew the obligation :—for it was na- 
tural for King William to ſay before he would become the protector 
of their religion and liberties, © I beg to know whether the com- 
« pact and obligation be reei “ By the ſame ſtatute it was 
made neceſſary on the part of the Kin and Queen to. NONE NS "'Y 
declaration preſcribed by the act of les II. * to preſerve the 
King's perſon and government, 
in either houſe of. — 
2 


— 


by diſabling papiſts ty fit and votes 


. 


(4) 


from the revolution to the preſent time. T's "oy 
Before I -ome to the Iriſh ſtatute, let me call your attention to 
the act for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown, by which the whole 
of this ſyſtem is recognized as the great ſecurity of the religion, 
laws, and liberties of the country. I am conſcious that in this 
detail of facts I cannot catch attention ſo much as the ſubje& de- 
mands ; but, having undertaken the diſcuſſion, I ſhould not think 
myſelf juſtifiable in any omiſſion. The convulſed and diſtracted 
fituation in which Ireland was left by James after his abdication, 
with a variety of other circumſtances, prevented Parliament from 
fitting here until the 4th of William; and in that interval the Engliſh 
iſlature enacted a law, fince adopted by Ireland, by which the 
which I allude to are, a part of our law. And what was 
the conduct of the firſt parliament in Ireland after the revolution? 
The members, before they took their ſeats, took the oaths of ſupre- 
and allegiance, and ſubſcribed the declaration as ſet forth in 

the bill of rights; D them was the act re- 
eognizing their Majeſties title; which act recites, © that Ireland is for 
ever united to the crown of England, and the King ſhould enjoy 
the juriſdiction, prerogative, and authority thereof. It recites our 
delivery from popery and arbitrary power, and then recognizes the 
title to the crown 6f Ireland, with all its * juriſdic- 
tions, as incorporated/ united, and annexed. It is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to recur to hiſtory for ſome account of that conſtitution 
which you are about to retain-or part with this night. —lIt will not 
be — that a King of England can reign over his Engliſh 
+ ſubjeQs by one rule of conduR, and over thoſe of Ireland by ano- 
; ; nor will any one ſeriouſly argue that it is competent for his 
: Macy, without the concurrence and advice of his parliament of 
En 5 


to alter and new model the & under which he 
holds the crown of Great Britain, and of this imperial realm, or 
to abſolve himſelf from that compact, or alter any part of that 
compa, by which the other component parts of the legiſlature are 
bound as well as himſelf, without the united concurrence of thoſe 
powers from whence the — flowed, and who alone are com- 
petent to diſſolve this fœderal and ſolemn ſyſtem of conne tion. 
I have ſtated theſe facts to ſhew that this compact moved from 
men who * it neceſlary to bind themſelves, that the compact 
might be concluſive and reciprocal; On the faith of this compact 
the parliament and the people of Ireland ized the title of 
| Wilken to the crown, and with it the obligation of theſe oaths, 
which oaths and obligations, in Yelverton's memorable act of 1782, 
are particularly recited, adopted, and embodied into the Iriſh code, 
The title of that law is—for extending 1 of an a8, enti- 
_ fled, an ad confirming all the flatutes made in England. And it recites 


ttz, by an aft made 10 H. 7. all ſuch flatuter as concerned the com- 


7 N were in this lingdem.—And it re- 
de, hat during the rebellions of 1641 and 1688, _y 
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51) 
made in Great Britain which affeted Ireland ; and that eueren @ 
ſimilarity of laws, manners, and cuſtoms, a to ſubfift between Great 
Bruain and Ireland, it enaQts, amongſt other things regulating the 
commerce and property of Ireland, that all fuch clauſe and provi- 
fen contained in any ſuch flatutes as relate to the taking any oath or 
oaths, or making n on in this 
bility for omitting the ſame, be a, 

and executed in this kingdom, according to the preſent tenor of the ſame. 
Here then is the renovation of the compact, and the ſolemnities 
which enſure it at the memorable æra of the reviſion and renovation 
of our conſtitution, in which the right hon. member (Mr. Grattan) 

had fo diſtinguiſhed a ſhare. e D 
I have hitherta confined to the conſideration of this ſo- 
lemn com thus made ratified—TI ſhall now obſerve, that 
the wiſdom of the parliament of Great Britain has not thought 
proper to releaſe his Majeſty or themſclyes from thoſe engagements 
in which we are eq bound ; from which, however, the bill in 
my hand goes to e members of either houſe, qr perſons to be 
appointed to the ſeveral great offices herein enumerated and detail- 
ed moſt accurately—a detail, which I muſt ſay I think unneceſſary, 
for five lines would anſwer the purpoſe, by ſaying expreſely, that 
© notwithſtanding any law, ſtatute, or ulage to the contrary : not- 
withſtanding the Hill of Rights, notwithſtanding any connection 
or compact with Great Britain, be it enacted that the oaths of ſu. 
premacy, &c. aad all laws to enforce the ſame be henceforth null 
and void.” Thus, notwithſtanding the ſeries of legiſlative acts of 
both countries, in aſcertaining and ſecuring our conſtitution, and 
fin the language of the Bill of Rights) owr religion, laws and li- 
ien, from the danger of being ſubverted ; notwithtandin g the re- 
＋ ſolemnities, by which the prince as well as his parliaments 
ve been bound to maintain them, let all be pronounced to be- 


The baſcſe fabrich of a e. 


The aſſimilation of laws in matters of imperial concern, is the 
4 bond of our connexion—the departure from the principle 
mutt t to ſeparatiq n. F f 
But when it is ſought to withdraw us from this ſolemn 5 e 
to eſtabliſh by law a foreign ſupremacy, and to annihilate all the 
ſtatutes which I have recited, it becomes matter of ſerious confides 
ration. It has been, and may again be ſaid, that the temporal 
power of the crown will remain entire, notwithſtanding this inno- 
vation. Were this a matter never before diſcuſſed, I ſhould have 
little difficulty in refuting this opinion; but when every part of our 
hiſtory is full of the detail of blaod and mallacte, the Juences 
of the ſtruggle for temporal power, we ſhall not be at a loſs for 
a full refutation of this aſſertion ; and as I go. along it is my 
ſtudied and determined purpoſe, not to ſpeak of the Roman Cay 
tholics but with the higheſt reſpe&—TI have lived in habits of as 
much intimacy and regard with many of them, as any — 
w 


. 
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Tho hears me—and believe I am near the hearts of many of them. 
But I will firmly tell the Roman Catholic that it would be a misfor- 
tune to him to change that conſtitution under which he is prote&- 
ed, and civil liberty has been nurtured ;—and that he has no right 
to demand.it, nor have the crown and the parliament, who are but 
truſtees for its preſervation, a right to alienate what has been con- 
fided to them as a truſt. 7 | | 
I have wiſhed to put this queſtion on a ground which has nothing 
to do with the principles, on which the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics have been hitherto decided. From the firſt relaxaticu in 
1778, the hiſtory of this houſe has been a hiſtory of benevolence, 
| kindneſs, good will and affection from parliament to the Roman 
Catholics: but in that period there appears no trace of any in- 
fringement upon the great boundaries of the conſtitution ;j— 
and I rely on the wiſdom of the houſe, not to intrench 
on thoſe land-marks which equally demark the conſtitution . 
of Great Britain and Ireland. I know it has been induſ- 
triouſly aſſerted, that the Roman Catholics are in a humili- 
ating and degraded ſituation; I know that factious and ſedi. 
tious men made uſe of that untrue and unfounded aſſertion, to de- 
roy the good order of the country: and I feel it neceſſary to un- 
. deceive the Roman Catholics, as far as I am able, to bring them 
back to a ſenſe and knowledge of the bleſſings of law, and the 
comforts of tranquillity, In 1778, property in chattel intereſts 
was conceded to them; in 1782, the inheritance of the land was 
opened to them; and down to 1793, ſcarcely a ſeſſion paſſed with- 
dut recognizing the ſame principle of kindneſs towards them; and 
at this day, they are ynder no more reſtraint as to property, than 
Proteſtants are. The act of 1793, emanating from the crown, an 
under the auſpices of a miniſter of as great conſideration 
and worth as ever fat in this houſe, was not accordant with the ſen- 
timents of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious characters of the country; 
that act was declared to be an act of conciliation, it was declared 
from high authority to be intended as ſuch, and from that period 
it was hoped that the queſtion would be at reſt, and the country in 
tranquillity, At that time certain gentlemen ſought to extend 
the bill to the length of the preſent one; but the wiſdom of par- 
liament rejected the propoſal by a majority. Has any great 
circumſtance occurred ſince to juſtify this important alteration in 
the legiſlative ſyſtem ? Is the houſe prepared to ſay what effect the 
breach will have upon the ſiſter country, (equally a er in the 
compact,) if the bill is ſucceſsful; or if it ſhould fail, what effect 
it will have upon our own people, tao eaſily agitated by diſcuſſions 
which they do not underſtand? I know and reſpet many Roman 
Catholics of large and opulent property—men by whom I would be 
proud to fit in any afſembly—men who I would be far from wiſhing 
to render unhappy or uncomfortable ; but when they ſeek to ſit in 
parliament, I would ſay that I would not bend the conſtitution to a 
compliance with their prejudices, if they are ſuch as preclude them 


from 


(x 1 


from accommodating to the conſtitution.——There are _ 1 
ſuppoſe in Ireland fifty Roman Catholic gentlemen who would 


| ſeek to fit in Parliament, or who have the remoteſt appetite 


* 


for the buſtle of public life: it is not from men like theſe that 
the clamour now raiſed can come—they are too loyal—too 
decorous—too well affected to the conſtitution, to raiſe ſuch 
an outcry as has produced outrage in the remoteſt corners of Ire- 
land, or to inflame the peaſantry, who aſſemble in thouſands be- 
cauſe of the mountebank abuſe of the word emancipation, which they 


have accepted as a ſignal for commotion, and which they are taught 


to think, means the lowering the price of land I have ſaid thus 
mult to ſhew how little intereſt the deluded peaſantry can have in 
this bill, which they are ſuppoſed to ſeek ; and to „that not- 
withſtanding the boaſt of three millions of Roman Catholics being 
anxious on the ſubje&, not above fifty can really defire it, and not 
a fifth of that number have proſpect of advantage from it. Is 
this then a caſe that calls for a ſurrender of à great principle that 
5 1 —— —.— —— Noman 
tholic peaſantry, from their peculiar ſituation, are reſorted 
from time to time, as inftruments 'in the hands of others for — 
dangerous purpoſes, in inſtances where they were not at all con- 
cerned; and that the uninformed multitude, manu quam — — 
ioret, have been the tools of ſedition. On a great ſubje& of 


this kind, I will ſpeak without flattery or fear; they are both the 


offspring of meanneſs and falſchood—the bold language of truth be- 
comes every member of this houſe—and I will ſay, that the bughear 
of three millions being involved in a queſtion of fifty wiſhing to be- 
come legiſlators, and that the kingdom is therefore to be convulſed, 
is monſtrous and diſgraceful [a general cry of hear! hear!J--and . 
yet this is the ground on which we are called on to renounce 

claim to Briti& connection This ſubje& has not originated wi 
the opulent or reſpectable Roman Catholics, but with factious bo- 
dies of men, who, under the cloak of ſanctity and a zealous affec- 
tation in the cauſe of God, have no ſcruple to convulſe their coun- 
try, and fend the conſtitution to deſtruction. Be aſſured, Sir, that 
I do not wiſh to treat this ſubject with unbecoming levity, but L 
beg to remind the houſe, that innovators have, at various —— 
of our hiſtory, aſſumed a ſimilar progreſs, by endeavours to at” 
the religious ceremonies which the law had adopted as the teft of 
political attachment, —If you will give me leave, Sir, I will read a 
paper that has been thought worthy of a place amongſt the tracts of 
the great Lord Somers, that puts the indecency of thoſe attempts 
in —— int of view. The paper I allude to imports to be 
an addreſs to king James II. from the Atheiſts, or ſe& of Epicu- 
reans, and runs as follows: j 


* To the King's Moſt Excellent Majefly. 


„% Grear Sir, Since men of all faRtions. and: miſperſuaſi- 
* ons of religion have preſented their thanks, for your Majeſty's 
a 1 4 k + ci |; — gracioug; - 
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* > NG 
« gracious declaration of liberty of conſcience, we. think ourſelves 
« obliged as gentlemen to briug up the — _— adareſſers 
% too. We are ſure there is no party of men more improved and 
« advanced by indulgence, both as to principles and pro- 
40 of E and our cabals are as ful as your royal cha- 
44 = for your unlimited toleration has freed the nation from the 
« troubleſome bigotries of religion. Your 2 univerſal indul- 
« gence hath introduced ſuch unanſwerable objections towards all 
© religion, that many have given over the troubleſome enqui 
« after truth, and ſet down that eaſy and happy inference, that all 
« religion is a cheat: mg particular, "wa ET con- 
« gratulate and admire that generous ge in your Majeſty's gra- 
« cjous declaration, wherein you have freed your people from the 
«ſolemn ſuperſtition” of and eſpecially from thoſe laviſh 
1 ceremonious ones of ſupremacy and tance ; and are pleaſed 
« to declare, that you expect no more from your people, than what 
< they are obliged to, by the ancient law of nature; and fo have 
« bravely given them leave to preſerve and defend themſelves ac- 
% cording to the fifſt chapter of -nature's Magna Charta. Your 
& Majeſty was pleaſed to/wiſh, that all your ſubjects were of your 
| 4 own religion, and perhaps every diviſion wiſhes" you were of 
u theirs; but for our parte, we Soap declare, that if ever we 
«% fhonld be obliged to profeſs any religion we ſhould prefer the 
& Church of Nome. We ſhall never ſcruple the adoration of an 
4 image, when the chiefeſt teligion is but rmagination : and we are, 
64 to allow the Pope an abfolute power to diſpenſe with all 
4 tur, this world and in another, and free the world from 
the fear of hell and devilr, the inguiſition and dragoons, and that 
he would take off the chimney money of 'purgatory, and com and, 
4 ar of pardons and indulgencies, which are ſo much inconſiſtent 
« with the 
* the 


Nouriſhing trade and grandeur of the nation. As for 

ments of lives and fortunes,' the common compliment 

& of adareſſers, we confeſs we have a more peouliar tenderneſs for . 
« thoſe moſt ſacred concernments, but yet we will hazard them in 
« defence of your Majeſty, with as much conſtancy and reſolution 
« as your Majeſty will defend your indulgence ;' that is, ſo far as 
« the adventure will ſerve our deſigus and-1ntereſt. -' + + + | 


From the Denil-tavern, the þfth of November, 1688, 
i 


Be aſfured, Sir, I do nat mean to trifle with the ſerious ſeel- 
ings of the houſe, the importance of the ſubſect, and my reſpect 
for you, ſhould oblige me to ptoceed with deliberative caution and 
reverential awe on this ſolemn occaſion of a debate over which you 

with ſuch authoritative wiſdom. I beg to obſerve, that 
this diſcufſion is not to be'confined to matters of mere religious ce- 
remonies, — it goes to matters which directly tend to over- 
throw the practical authority of the government. By the princi-, 
ples of our conſtitution, the appointment of judges, the 1 
2 3 — 
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of councils, and regulation of ecclefiaftical juriſdictions, flow from 
the crown: If a foreign intervention, whether from the Pope or 
from eccleſiaſtical councils, which are of equal notoriety and au- 
thority, were to be authoriſed by law, they muſt have their cecle- 
ſiaſtical courts to decide the pro of the country by ratifying or 
annulling wills and marriages, they muſt have ſynods and convoca- 
tions, and thereby elude your convention act: your laws, liberties, 
and religion, which have hitherto gone hand in hand; would be 
ſeparated and disjointed, and one would not long ſurvive the other 
But in truth, Gi, this has been by no means a religious conteſt.— 
The ſcruples of the Catholics were in the gradual progreſs of ac- 
commodation to the forms of the conſtitution, of whole power they 
deſired to participate, and to the ſentiments of the legiſlature, to 
whoſe liberality they had been grateful. 5 © oe 
The ſubtle poiſon. of that democratic plxenzy which i 
neighbouring countries, unhappily interrupted the ſalutary effect c 
our councils, The ſtatute of 1793 had, with a animity un- 
own in this country for à century, enacted, that Roman Catho- 
lies ſnould not from thenceforth be liable to any forfeiture, diſabi- 
lity, or penalty, ſave ſuch as his Metz fubjedte of the Proteſtant 
religion are ſubje& to. And it took off reſtraints which then 'af-" 
feed; and ſtill affect, other of his Majeſty's ſubjects.— The A- 
-ſertion then, that the Roman Catholic was a degraded ſlave, was 
the reſult of preſumptous ignorance, or audacious falſchood. But 
fince the beginning of the French revolution, a new power has been 
erected in this country by cabals, committees, councils, and meet- 
ings, which for a time bearded parliament itſelf. 137 prin- 
cipally in that body of men, whoſe wrath I myſelf incurred in 
view of this aſſembly, for an affront offered to the omnipotence of 
the United Iriſhmen—thoſe United Iriſhmen took upon them the' 
management of the Roman Catholic cauſe—their Pu ications were 
bound up with thoſe of the Catholic commi appeared in 
armed array, with all the infignia of rebellion, with French names 
and French devices, parading the s of Dublin—and it has in 
the end turned out as I ſaid in this aſſembly, that nothing leſs than 
high treaſon-was hatching, and their plan has ended in the fate of 
that man who was buried yeſterday with all the honours' of high 
treaſon, attended by the leaders of that very — the man- 
lineſs and wiſdom of Lord Weſtmoreland's councils theſe attempts 
were checked—an appeal was made to the honotir and ſpirit of Ire-. 
land: I call upon you to imitate that manlineſs and wiſdom, and 
with perfect philantbropy and ſteady firmneſs {u the conſtitu-_ 
tion.—Though this is the firſt time parliament bas diſcuſſed this 
queſtion, it has been diſcuſſed before in other. places —Gire me 
teave to ſay, that you are 7 upon to afſert your on conſe- 
— inſolence with which it has been attempted to overawe 
your free diſcuſſions, has been arrogant as it was miſchievous ;; but 
owever a. ſhort lived power may have been abuſed, however the 
loyalty of the Catholics may have. been defamed, when it bas been 
nahly aſſerted, that their claim were only to be controuled by 
1 11 R arms, 
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arms, I truſt that the ſpirit of your deciſion, and the loyalty of the 
ple's deportment, will refute the wanton calumny againſt both. — 
T will not allude to certain publications, or ſpeak of any great cha- 


rater not now in the country; the letters attributed to him, and 


which do leſs honour to him than they do to me, I have every reaſon 
to hope are not authentic—it is a ſubject I ſhall not dwell upon; but 
I will conclude by ſaying, that I truſt the gentlemen of Ireland will 


prove that they are not affected by noiſe and clamour, but when 


the conſtitution is attacked, that they will ſay with the bold Barons, 
Nolumus leges Anglie mutari.—I move that this bill be rejected. 


Right Hon. D. BROWNE ſaid, he was ſorry he was not in 
the houſe when the Hon. Gentleman began the ftatement with 
which he prefaced his motion. The Hon. Gentleman had ſtated 
a reſolution of the Commons of England in the reign of William 
and Mary; that reſolution probably Faited thoſe timez—it has no- 
thing to do with the queſtion before you: it is not from the ſitua- 


tion of the Catholics, in 1690, you are to reaſon, but from their 


fituation in 1795. I agree with the Hon. Gentleman, that that 
reſolution is not to be argued as if a large proportion of our fellow- 
ſubjects were ſlaves; no, Sir, the Catholics of Ireland have great 
— valuable privileges, dear to them, and beneficial to the State; 
the queſtion ſimply turned on this—is it neceſſary you ſhould remove 

the reſtrictions on the Catholics (for penal laws there are none) to 
complete your conceſſions; or, ſhould you ſtop where you are for 
the ſecurity of your eſtabliſhment ?—As ſhortly as I can, Sir, I 
will ſtate to you the opinions I have formed on bis ſubject: I owe 
the ſtatement to my conſtituents and to myſelf. The policy of the 


Legiſlature in 1778 allowed the Catholics to acquire property in 


Ireland; if it were neceſſary to keep them in political ſubſervience, 
you ſhould not have granted them tha 


conceſſions of 1793 followed the conceſſions of 1778; as of courſe 
you admitted the Catholics fully to the conſtituent body of the State; 
you opened to them the proſeſſion of che law with the exception of 
office of King's Counſel and Judges of the land; you admitted 
them to mo army, tq the rank and command of regiments, but 
you refuſed them the rank of General; you gave them the power 


of holding Revenue Offices, except the office of Commiſhoner: 


with this grant of privileges, the moſt liberal that has been made to 
the ſubject ſince the period of Magna Charta, you blended a refuſal 
of the power of ary in either Houſe of Parliament. This is 
reciſely the political fituation of the Catholics of Ireland. The 
Pil of the Right Hon. Gentleman goes to remove thoſe reſtric- 
tions and diſabilities: If it ſhall appear that they are not neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhment, they ought not to remain, be- 
_ cauſe ftrong neceſſity alone can juſtify political diſabilities, becauſe 
ſuch are incompatible with that national concord and collective in- 
duſtry that can alone advance the proſperity of a State, becauſe 
they are cauſes of diſunion always operating injuriouſly and always 
finally conceded; but, Sir, if it ſhould appear that your grants, as 
| | they 


t privilege, becauſe property 
and political ſubſervience are not compatible — each other. The . 
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they ſtand, are incompatible with your reſtriction, and even dan- 
rous to the State without removing the reſtriction, there will be 
ittle doubt that they ſhould not remain for a moment on the face of 
your ſtatutes. This is the ſtrong point of view in which this queſ- 
tion preſſes on my mind. The Catholic has the power of voting for 
Members of Parliament, but he cannot be a Member of Parliament 
himſelf. It was urged againſt this conceſſion, that it would make 
the Catholics, from their numbers, the conſtituent body of the ſtate : 
If this be the caſe what have you done by your law? you have cre- 
ated ſeparate intereſts between the conſtituent and the legiſlative 
body; the Catholic will be able to find a profligate Proteſtant, 
whoſe only merit with him will be enmity to your eſtabliſhment; 
thus you would have the conſtituent body warring with the ftate, 
inſtead of being, as they ſhould be, an integral part of it; you give 
them the gradations of the army up to the rank of Colonels of regi- 
ments, but you refuſe the power of being Generals and of heading 
your armies, Do you think military ambition will ſtop in the Ca- 
tholic juſt where you wiſh.it? no, when you have trained him to 
arms, with the knowledge of your ſoldiery and your country, he will 
leave your ' ſervice, and he may command againft you; either he 
will be an efficient officer, or he will have military ambition—in 
the one caſe he is uſeleſs, and in the other dangerous. You allow 
the Catholic the profeſſion of the law, and you refuſe him the pow- 
er of advancement. Study makes him informed, and profeſſional 
exertion makes him eloquent ; you refuſe to ſuffer the information 
and the eloquence that your law has created to be uſed for the ſup- 
port of the conſtitution, therefore it will be turned againſt it; you 
will have him the eloquent advocate of the traitor, becauſe he can- 
not be the ſeryant of the State. If it was neceſſary to grant the 
indulgence of holding revenue employments to the Catholics, and. 
yet to prevent their having influence iu that profeſſion, you miſ- 
took in what you gave and 1n what you refuſed; you ſhould hava 
allowed them to be commiſſioners, and refuſed their being guagers, 
for it is the inferior revenue officer that has influence, not the 
Commiſſioner. The dangers I have heard urged in private conver- 
ſation and in debate, that would ariſe to the eſtabliſhment by al- 
lowing the Roman Catholics to fit in Parliament, and be Judges of 
the land, the repeal of which are the principal features of this bill 
appear to me tobe wholly unfounded; the apprehenſion is, if you 
admit the power of the Cathelic bring elected to Parliament, from 
their-pumbers they will become. the majority of the Parliament, and 
overturn the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment in church and ftate—not as 
the Parliament is conſidered now; 64 members are returned for 
counties, the remaining 236 for cloſe boroughs and free cities; the 
landed property in the counties is asforty-nine-to one in the hands 
of the Proteſtants. How many counties of Ireland would return 
Roman Catholics merely for their religion? Is it ſuppoſed that in 
thoſe days religion has more weight than property in the cloſe bo- 
roughs ? Their religion, we all know, would not make much way 
for them iu the free cities of the kingdom, which form a voy con- 
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fiderable part of the repreſentation. This principle might at firk 
have 4 I will not pretend to aſcertain, as 4 
tion or parliament ſtands now, how many Roman Catholics would 
get into parliament ; but the number would be certainly ſo ſmall as 
'to make fear from their power ridiculous. It may be admitted that 
this would be the caſe as Parliament ſtands now, but that the Ca- 
tholic influence would force what is called a reform in parliament, 
and then, from their numbers, they would be the parliament :— 
See how this probability ſtands. The only change that could be in 


the conſtitution of parliament, would be taking the repreſentation . 


from the cloſe boroughs and giving it to the counties in fome ſha 
or other; in ſuch a caſe it would be more difficult for the Catho 
to come into Parliament than as the conſtituent body ſtands now, 
for in ſuch a change the return would be thrown entirely from the 
monied and commercial jntereſt to the landed property, which 
the Catholics have ſo ſmall a portion of. According to the preſent 
ſyſtem of repreſentation, ability and money would weigh wherever 
in the conſtituent body there was neither ambition or avarice ; an 
able and an informed Catholic would be preferred to a ſtupid Pro- 
teſtant, a rich Roman Catholic would be preferred to a poor Pro- 
teſtant; but in county repreſentation it would be no ſuch thing, 
landed intereſt and connexion alone would weigh. As to the dan- 
ger of their changing the church eſtabliſhment for their own, ac- 
cording to the premiſes I have laid down they would not have the 
wer of doing it; if it was merely to change one church eſta- 
liſbment for another, if they had the power, I do not think they 
would feel that individual intereſt that has operated on them in 
exertions they have made and are making; and if they would pu 
down the church eftabliſhment with the view of pulling down all 
ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhments, then they have not the ſtrong religious 
judices that we are told ſo much is to be feared from. —Now, 
ir, as to the laſt, and I muſt own not the leaſt important part of 


this conſideration, whether the 2 temper of che times is not 


againſt the changes? whether a State qugke ever to yield to threats 
or to violence? I know it ſhould not; I know that ſuch conduct is 
unſafe either for bodies politic or individuals; and could 1 connect 
the Catholic cauſe with either the threats of Dublin, or the inſur- 
rections of the country, I would think that the meaſure, however 
neceſſary and right in itſelf, was inexpedient at preſent; but, Sir, 
I deny the connexion between the Catholics of the kingdom and 
the ſedition of Dublin; I aſſert that the inſurrections of the coun- 
try are no way connected with this queſtion : the object is plunder 
and property; paſling this bill would not ſtop it, refuſing it would 
not increaſe it. I confider this to be a meaſure for the general ad- 
vantage of the conſtitution, and for the * benefit of the Ca- 
tholic nobility and gentry : their humble advocate I am proud to be, 
becauſe I know them, becauſe I think that, dealt with wiſely and 
liberally, they would be . of your conſtitution, as they 
ever have been; they would have no intereſt in a change, and they 
would not conſequently with for it; if you wiſh to te — 
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from the ill-affe&ed, it is praQticable, by removing the diſlinction. 
The turbulent and the ſeditious are only heard of in agitations—jn 
tranquillity they are forgot and deſpiſed. To conclude, Sir, what | 
is aſked; in my mind, ſhould be granted as material to the union, 
peace, and well being of the kingdom, as right in itſelf and expe- 
dient. = 


Lord RINGSBOROUGH.—lt was my wiſh to ſecond the hon, 

ntleman's motion, and to give a few reaſons for my conduct. This 

ill is to take the power from the Proteſtants to give it to Ca- 
tholics. For nineteen years that I have ſatin Parllament, I have 
voted for every indulgence being — to che Catholics except 
the elective franchiſe, to which I objected upon account of ita con- 
ferring political power: I have been a ſteady friend to the Cacho- 
lics; be I never would give ip the Proteſtant intereſt, or take any 
ſtep to deſtroy the Church of Irel I own, Sir, that the con- 
duk of many of the Catliolice has been ſuch of late as not to en- 
courage any man to grant them any e not that I 
mean to caſt reflections upon the whole body, for I have the ho- 
nor of being acquainted with many Catholics of the moſt reputa- 
ble character, and who would be an ortiament to any nation; but 
of late the country has been diſturbed, and I think thoſe diftur- 
bances ariſe from the conduct of perſons belonging to the Catholic 
committee; I allude particularly to thefr clubs and meetings, and 
to a circular letter of Mr. Edward Byrne, about two years age, 
informing the Catholics, that they were to be turned out of their 
„ farms to make room for Proteſtarits,” ſo great was the ſpirit of 
electioneering· The poor people in Connaught, thus deceived, in 
order to prevent this, attacked the Proteſtants, robbed them of their 
arms, plundered and murdered them. In the South, ſome diſtur- 


dance took place on the ſaine account; ſome of the rioters ac- 


knowledged, that perſons had come from Dublin ſwearing them to 
riſe and putiiſh the Proteſtants for intending to turn them out of their 
firms —The United Iriſhmen,; and the Catholic committee, who 
are, I believe, one and the ſame hody, joined in exciting miſchief 
in the country, by publications and ſpeeches endeavouring to raiſe 
rebellion. What was their language in Francis-ftreet chapel ?—. 
to ſeparate the two countries that Ireland, but for the Briich 
** connexion, would be happy, and of ſome conſequence in the 
„world,“ &c. They called on the ſoldiers to deſert bite King and 
country and ſupport them! When the common people hear ſuch 
language from thoſe from whom they expect truth, is their conduct 
ſurpriſing? I have attended the Aſſizes in ſome of the diſturbed 


counties, and I have there become acquainted with ſome of the ef. 


torts uſed to inflame the minds of the people, by hand-bills and 
emiſſaries ſent down for the purpoſe, iuforming them of grievous 
taxes which were to be laid on that never exiſted but in thoſe pub- 
lications, and in the minds of thoſe incendiaries—(the committee- 
men and the United Iriſhmen) who framed them. Theſe are the 
cauſes of the diſturbances,—I ſhould be ſorry to give up the power 
of the Proteſtants to ſuch attempts to bully the legiflature—I would 


cheerfully 
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cheerfully loſe my life and property in ſupport of the conſtitution” 


in church and ſtate—and I do not defire to live longer than they 


continue to exiſt. 


Mr. COOTE expreſſed his anxiety to have ſeconded the motion 
to reject the bill, and that he was equally gratified that it was ſe- 
conded by his noble friend (Lord Kin rough) than whom no 
a felt a more animated zeal for the good of the country.— 

e implored the Houſe to pauſe, and to well weigh the conſequen- 
ces of giving to the Roman Catholics the power and government 
of the country: he wiſhed to have the advantage of experiencin 

the effects of what has been given, before more is conceded ; 11 
conceſſion upon conceſſion, wil favour heaped upon favour, have 
failed to give content and ſatisfaction, he was convinced the pre- 
ſent bill would not do it; on the contrary, it would produce new- 
demands, and ſuch as would, if ever ſurrendered, completely anni- 
hilate the conſtitution. They will firſt call for a reform in Par- 
liament, and unleſs this ſhall be conceded, the bill will give them 
but an empty and deluſive benefit: they will 3 a ſupport and 
eſtabliſhment for their clergy, which it might policy and 
wiſdom to give, if it can be given without doing miſchief to the 
Proteſtant . eftabliſhment; but will the Houſe ever conſent 
that their Biſhops ſhall fit in the other Houſe of Parliament—a 
demand that will grow out of the preſent bill? He therefore thought 
the bill to be the ſource of endleſs jealouſies and diſcord.—H 


om Ireland—if it ſhould, there will ſoon follow a ſeparation 


ween the two kingdoms: Great Britain and Ireland muft ſepa- 


rate, becauſe a Proteſtant government in England, and a Catholic 


one in Ireland can never co-operate, or act in union and harmony. 


He therefore warmly and earneftly called upon thoſe, who wiſhed 
to preſerve the connexion between the two countries, and who felt 
that Great Britain and Ireland ſhould ſtand and fall together, to 
reje& this bill. He cordially wiſhed to the Roman Catholics the 
enjoyment of every comfort and happineſs; and this they now had 
for, Mr. Speaker, authority like yours, could beſt tell the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland that they have at this hour equal liberty, equal 
peace, and equal ſecurity with the Proteſtant. The queſtion at 
this moment is clearly, whether we ſhall continue to be a == of 
the Britiſh Empire, or whether we ſhall be a Roman Catholic peo- 
ple and government? Compare the ſtile and manner of the peti- 
tions before us, with that of the petition preſented in the year 
1776—that petition, ſigned by the moſt reſpectable and richeſt 
Catholics in Ireland, intreated a mitigation of the penal laws from 
his Majeſty, and from Parliament, as a favour, and not as a right: 
there now is introduced into their petitions, a word and a manner 
that ought to rouſe the Houſe to reject this bill; and he dwelt much 
on their new-adopted word—Reftore—and declared, that if we re- 
fred rights and functions upon petitions ſo conſtructed, and ſo 
worded, upon what principle ſhall we hereafter refuſe to reffore 
lands and eſtates ?— That this new form and ſtile of their — 
| ought 
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ought to awaken our vigilance : why do they 'preſerve ſchedules 


and records of property? and that a map he had in his hand, which 
marked out the names of the old proprietors of property, ought to 
convince us why they do preſerve them. He read from a volume 
of Parliamentary debates, the objections that had been made to 
the Catholic bill in the year 1792, by a reſpectable member of 
great character and ability (Mr. G. Ponſonby)—* That bill did 
not pleaſe him, becauſe the meaſure was not glanced at in. the 
Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech, nor any communication- on the ſubjeR 
made to the gentlemen of the country. That there appeared 
fome inconſiſteicy in the conduct of gentlemen; in and out of 
power; for who were they who had been conſulted before this 
meaſure was moved this ſeſſion ? They were the Catholics of Ire- 
land, and not the Houſe of Commons, or thoſe who ought to have 
been conſulted. He was therefore moſt decidedly againſt chis bill, 
and would have oppoſed it with the ſame warmth under the laſt, as 
under the preſent government, as being replete with danger and 
deſtruction to the conſtitution, and as leading to the greateſt of 
misfortunes, a ſeparation between Great Britain and Ireland. 


Mr. M. FITZGERALD faid he would ſtate as ſhortly as poſ: 
fible, a few reaſons which induced him to ſup rt the bill, and as 


he wiſhed to give his ſupport from the juſtice of the cauſe, and not 
from the abilities of its advocates, he wiſhed thus to precede thoſe 


ee whoſe talents would that night illuſtrate the ſubject. He 


ad heard, he ſaid, no argument againſt the bill which had made 


any degree of impreſſion on his mind; but the general tendency of 


what had been ſaid, appeared to him reducible to the probable dan- 
ger which this bill would occaſion to our political inſtitutions and 
our religious eſtabliſhment, by the admiſſion of perſons profeſſing 
hereſy. He would not confider the catholics'as they ſtood at the 
time of a diſputed ſucceſſion, but as they were now entitled to 
legiſlative favour by their loyalty. As to the political inſtitutions, 
he thought they would be as ſafe in the hands of the catholics as 
thoſe 1 any other ſet of men; they had the ſame attachment to 


liberty and the bleſſings of à free conſtitution as proteſtants had. 


As to our religious eſtabliſhment, no man was more ardent than he 
felt himſelf in defence of it; and as he felt the fears, with reſpect 
to its danger, moſt ſtrongly, fo was he moſt anxious to remove” 
this objection: the catholics were too enlightened, their loyalty 
too ſteady, and their attachment too well tried, to ſuppoſe that 
they would ſeek to deſtroy that religion, which would, in its over- 
throw, involve our civil liberties; and if their clergy ſhould be fo 
ambitious as to deſire its overthrow, he was ſure they would meet 
no aſſiſtance from the laity ; but their clergy would not deſire it, 
for they well knew that this was no day for any unuſual aggran- 
dizement of church eſtabliſhments, and that the utmoſt they could 
do was to preſerve themſelves by the mildgeſs of their adminiſtra- 
tion; and though he had heard it ſaid that they deſire to fit upon 
- *e epiſcopal bench in the houſe of peers, he had never heard from 
catholies any thing but a complete diſavowal of any ſuch ex- 
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peRtation; and he believed, that amongſt their enlightened 
there was a very ſtrong reaſon for this condut—that they wo 
not wiſh to hazard the maintenance and * provided for them 
by very meritorious bill now before the houſe, (Mr. Pelham's 
) to forward any project of ambitious ndizement, Mr, 
Fitzgerald - then proceeded ,to ſtate the & of the catholics 
from their firſt relaxation in 1791, to their preſent application; and 
fhoncluded his, ſpeech, by A g his oppoſition to the motion for 
rejecting che b , 


Sir H. LANGRISHE ſaid this was a queſtion of ſuch magni- 
tude, one which bad ſo many years engaged his thoughts and em- 
ployed his exertions, that he could not remain filent, when it was 


offered to the conſideration of parliament; at the ſame time he felt 


2 painful anxiety, leſt what he ſhould take the liberty to ſubmit to 
the Houſe might not be altogether conformable to the ſentiments 
of thoſe, from whom perſonally, or politically, whether he confi- 
dered their private qualities or their public principles, he muſt feel 
it a musfortune to differ upon any occafion. 
However, not only the importance of the meaſure itſelf, but the 
variety of ſentiment it has excited, renders it neceſſary that we 
ſhould meet it with a full and free diſcuſſion; and, I think, ſaid he, 
the more we examine it with temper and impartiality, the more we 
communicate our thoughts upon it, without yielding implicitly to 
the dominions of ancient prepoſſeſſion on one fide, or without ſuf 
fering our minds to be alienated from the general queſtion, by the 
preſumptuous phraſe of intimidation, aſſumed by a few deluded, if 
not diſaffeted, men, on the other. The more, I ſay, we conſider 
this meaſure detached from every thing that can tend to inflame 
on, or revive prejudice; the more, in my opinion, we ſhall. 
iſcover, that the apprehenfions entertained concerning it are ima- ® 
inary, and the objections to be unfounded, Whatever may be the 
determination of parliament at the preſent juncture; if the Roman 
tholics perſevere in their former good conduct; if they are not 
ſeduced from their intereſts and their duty, by the impulſe of their 
Mons, or the aztifice of deſigning men, I do not entertain a doubt 
in my mind of the ultimate accompliſhment of what I ardently wiſh, 
That all thoſe religious diſcriminations, which have ſo long divid- 
ed, and ſo often diſturbed this country, ſhould be utteriy aboliſhed.” 
But I do not found the confidence of my hopes in any powers of 
coercion—God forbid !—The notion of the coercion of parliament, 


and the ſubverſion of the ſtate, is one and the ſame idea. I would 


rather caſt from my mind every fond prepoſſeſſion in favour of any 
part of the community, than become an acceſſary in the deſtruction 
of the whole. Rather abandon any meaſure, however ſalutary ; 
however congenial to the conſtitution, than ſee it purſued by means 
tending to its ſubverſion, - © 

My reliance for ſucceſs is founded in the force of reaſon ; the 
perſuaſion of policy; the gout of benevolence; and the extinc- 
tion of A ages I look for ſucceſs to the perſevering loyalty of 

* 


the and experienced liberality of the Proteſtant; —T look 
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to the benignity of a gracious ſovereign, and the wiſdom of a pas- 
Tiament Ar have 4 or r 4 
As to the general ſyſtem of the Popery laws, ſo long as L have 
been able to form an opinion on any public ſubject, 1 have ap- 
i 


peared to me to be neither ſound in policy, nor 4 1 2 
ple; inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of equal benefit and equal con- 
troul, which js the perfection of all human government, and the pe- 


cular pride of our happy conſtitution; and if my humble forts 
in their mitigation have at any time been limited in their extent; 
if they did not at all times ſatisfy the impatience of purſuit, it was 
becauſe I. thought it - neceſſary to compromiſe with the temper bf 
the times; to conſult conciliation rather than conteſt ; come” 
tion rather than achievement; for I always thought (and 'T think 
ſo fill) that we ſhould aſſimilate, in order to l and that 
conceſſion and conciliation ſhould go hand in band; and therefore, 
Sir, when the Roman Catholics come forward, under the title 
loyalty and obedience to the laws, to ſolicit a participation of com- 
mon privilege and common condjtion, it is with no Goal degree of 
indignation that I ſee any part of their body, however ſmall, how- 
ever inconfiderable; betrayed into ,an intemperance, that may 5 
pear to juſtify their former opponents, or tend to alienate 1 
friends; if not to alienate, to render them impotent in their ſerviee. 
For myſelf, I declare, if I thought ſome of their recent publica- 
tions were a faithful repreſentation of their principles or their pur- 
. poſes; if I were not convinced that that is not the fact, L ſhowd 
not think mylſeif juſtified in ſtanding up their advocate at this day; 
but I am convinced they have been traduced by ſome of their oh- 
tors and ſome of their hiſtorians, and under that conviction, and 
that only I act. 1 a * 
Certainly, Sir, the laws, ſo far as is conſiſtent with ſubordink- 
' tion and the order of good government, ſhould, in their operation, 
be equal and indifferent; if poſſible, .like the ſun, they fhowe 
“ ſhine upon all alike.” However, where there had been; a” long 
ee of ligbt, prudence required that the reſtoration” of it 
 thould be adminiſtered by gradual proportions, otherwiſe it might 


4 me rather to dazzle than to direct; rather to wound the organ, 


an illuminate the object. 9 F 
But after 80 years of general enforcement, and To 74 ars of gra- 
dual relaxation, it is reaſonable that we ſhould canfider at 125 
_ with a temperate mind, whether any juſt cauſe ſubfiſts which 
ſhould induce us to retain even a remnant of this ſtem. 
At the ſame time that I expreſs (as I have always done) my dif- 
. approbation of theſe laws, it is but juſt that we ſhould look to 
. their origin, as well as their operation, in which view, although I 
diſapprove the principle, I cannot cenſure or animadvert on our 
anceſtors for having adopted them. There was ſomething yr 
and critical in the conjuncture that preſſed forcibly on the tet per 
and condition of their time, which was their apology, if not their 
_ juſtification, * — a . — 2291 pt 
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> unfortunate monarch, James II. who paid the forfeit of 
his crown to the laws and conſtitution which he had violated, was 
ſtrongly impelled to this violation by his devotion to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. He ſacrificed the laws on the altar of his faith. 
When he abdicated the crown of England—when another mo- 
nareh was placed on the throne there—and when, by the laws of 
Ireland, he was no longer king of Ireland, he came over to this 
country, where the majority of the people being Catholic, either 
forgot that he was no king, or Aas him as a martyr. They 
flew to his ſtandard, forgetting in the ſympathies of their faith, the 
conditions of their 1 | | 
In the ſubſequent ſucceſſes of king William, great landed for- 
Feitures enſued, which forfeitures were undoubtedly founded in 
Juſtice and the laws of the country; becauſe, as the ſtatute of Henry 
the Eighth (and a happy ftatute it was for Ireland) declared the 
King England ipſo fade king of Ireland; the adherents in arms 
to any other perſon, in oppoſition to that title, were guilty of trea- 
9 * to the penalties of forfeiture. 
: our laws pronounce on the forfeitures by reaſon of the re- 
bellion of 1688. | 3 
But the animoſities natural between the victorious and the van- 
quiſhed— between thoſe who had relinquiſhed and thoſe who had 
acquired, muſt have been acrimonious; and the laws that were 
made at that . were not only compoſed in the temper of that 
controverſy; but they were calculated to defend theſe forfeitures 
from the majority of the people, by rendering the majority of the 


people impotent in the ſtate. 
is is the impartial ſtory of thoſe laws. 
Whether our anceſtors were juſtifiable or not in the extent of 
theſe ibitions; -whether the ſpirit of legiſlation exalted or de- 
2» idelf by thus rigidly retaliating on the violators. of the old 
= whether the law, 4 had been trampled upon by James, 
ſhould, in the reign of William and of Anne, like a wounded ſer- 
pent, have turned back on its aſſailants, with ſuch a poiſonous 
malignity,—Whether theſe proceedings were juſtifiable or not, we 
are not called upon at this day to determine; but we are called up- 
on, as rational and diſpaſſionate men, to confider whether in juſ- 
tice, in policy, in the public proſperity, we can trace any good 
_ cauſe for ering in this ſyſtem, or any part of it; and in this 
inveſti n, we ſhould not be influenced by the heated imagina- 
"tion of a Biſhop King on one fide, nor the inflammatory declama- 
tions of-a modern democracy on the other. | 
I remember, about 30 years ago, we firſt began in parliament 
to queſtion the juſtice and the N thoſe laws; our efforts were 
then unſucceſsful; but we ſowed the ſeeds that have been ſince ſo 


happily productive. 

7 e conceſſions to the Catholics in 1774, 1778, 1782, 1792 

and 1793, are well known to you, and, I truſt, y live in the re- 
membrance of the Roman Catholics. 


Having, 


( 19 ) 
Having, is the firſt place, granted them a power to confirm by 
42 , that tance which their conduct had 
proved for near a century; you reftored them * to the acquifition 
and enjoyment of all perſonal , and to the exerciſe of their 
religion.“ Then to * the rights of purchaſe and inheritance in ' 
fee-limple; to the exerciſe of learned and lucrative profeffions; to 
the benefits of education and the endearments of intermarriage; and, 
finally, to a ſhare in the adminiftration of the ſtate, by the exer- 
ciſe of the elective franchiſe, and a capacity to hold all offices, 
civil aud military, under the crown, ſubject only to a few excep- 
tions. : 
This is your career of conceſſion ! and, I muſt ſay, it was a | 
and niagnanimous ſacrifice of ancient prejudices and exclufive righ 
to . benevolence and national 232 „ a 
at now remaiſis as the _— of further conceſſion ? Little 
indeed ! Nothing but to repeal the few exceptions in your former 
grants; thoſe proviſoes limiting in extent the operation of princi- 
ples, which you have already decided; —nothing but to offer 2 
pledge of confidence to the ariſtogracy of the Roman Catholics, by 
reſtoring the full exerciſe of tha og which ſhould be inſepara- 


” vw „ 9 _— _ 


- ble from the property you have dy given; and which property 
i is an hoſtage for the due exerciſe of the power it confers. 
, ' To ſuppoſe that men who enjoy every thing under the ftate, will 
£ combine againſt the ſtate, is an irrational p ion; and to 
K give men property, without giving them the power naturally at- 
. tached to it, is as abſurd as to give them the enjoyment of the fun, 
and endeavour to preclude them from its light or its warmth. | 
The Roman Catholics have acquired confiderable property ; they 
| have a great —— and proprietorſhip in the iſland; and ate 
+ therefore bound by every motive that can affect the principles or 
a the paſſions of men, to the — of the country, and che ſta- 
== bility of its government. Befides, permit me to obſerve, that 
* amongſt the propenſities univerſally attributed to their tenets, a de- 
10 votion to hereditary monarchy has always been confidered as predo- 
as minant. To this, perhaps, of old, they owed their misfortunes ; 
- -to this, in the preſent time, they may look for a reftitution to their 
. (Nation in the country. | 4 
d That we ſhould by common rights and common intereſts; by 
1s equal laws and equal protection, engage every membet of the com- 
* - munity in the protection of che whole, is a maxim ſo ſound in po · 
* 


, licy, and conformable to conſtitution, that any deviation from it 
: can only be juſtified or accounted for by ſome preſſing neceſſity 
n indeed TP | 

re The exiſtence of that neceſſity in the t inſtance, has, I do 
fo "confeſs, been urged with much weight wm of great confidera-- 
tion, great abilities, and great liberality of mind. | 


J2 But how juſtly ſoever we may reſpect their arguments, we are 
ASE bound to examine them ; how highly ſoever we may eſtimate their 
opinions, it is upon our own that we muſt act; and, for myſelf, I 


85 muſt ſay, I can diſcoyer no ſuch neceſſity. 
i C 2 We 
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We have been told, that the exerciſe of a Catholic power in 
the ſtate is incompatible with, and muſt be ſubverſive of, a Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment.” 47% 

That I deny! The eſtabliſhment formed at the Revolution, was 
an eſtabliſhment for the whole empire, conſiſting of ten or twelve 
millions of people, the great majority of which were Proteſtant. 
Its ba ſis therefore was a Proteſtant King, a Proteſtant Church, and 
the King at the head of that Church. And however independent 


| this country is, and ought to be in the powers of legiſlation, it is 


inſeparably-united to England, by the bonds of a common ſove- 
reign, who is bound by the moſt ſacred obligations to maintain 
thiz..eftabliſhment. Now, Sir, I ſay, the Iriſh Catholics united 
have not the power (and your liberality has not left them a tempta- 
tion) to overturn this great alladium of your conſtitution ; this 
fundamental principle of the E The connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which hangs upon this, is ſo eſſential 
to both, that its diſſolution would be the extinction of both. The 
Catholic creed does not go to theſe objes! ,; 

. The Catholics ſwear, that the Page of Rome has no temporal 
juriſdiction within this;realm,”'—and they have never denied, that 
there is an eſtaBliſhed church, and that - 6 king is head of the eſta- 
bliſhed church. | 0 | 

As for themſelves, they admit their reference to a foreign prelate 


on articles of faith, and the diſcipline of their worſhip; but that 


ſuch is paramount to their civil obligations; that it can diſpenſe 
with oaths, abſolve allegiance, or cancel faith with herericks, they 
utterly deny, on the ſolemnity of their oaths; a ſanctimonious re- 
verence for which has been the ſole foundation of their paſt diſqua- 
lifications. If the authority of their oaths were not concluſive on 
them; if they could be diſpenſed with, they need not ſolicit the bill 
now before you.—The oaths that attach them to the eſtabliſhed 
government and the ſtate are as ſtrong as our π W “’. 
They ſwear © Allegiance to the King, and to maintain the ſuc- 
ceſſion in his family.  .. -- xa N "we 
That they deteſt and abjure the doctrine, that it is lawful to 
njure any man under pretence of being aniheretick,  - : 
40 They diſclaim the infallibility of the Pope, and his power to 
remit ſins, or abſolve them from their allegiance. 
They ſolemnly abjure any intention to ſubvert the preſent 


1 


| 22 eſtabliſhed, for the purpoſe of ſubſtituting a Catholic eſta- 
b | 


ent in its ſtead,” . 


. And they ſwear they will not exerciſe any privilege to which 


they are or may 1 to diſturb or 2 the Pro- 
teſtant religion and Proteſtant government in this kingdom. 
The moſt jealous ſtate A ever exiſted, * require a 
ſtricter conformity to the principles of its eſtabliſhment, than what 
I have recited, . -_ Mr (2: as 1 

In times of ancient darkneſs, when pontifical ambition could 
look to general dominion, the decretals of councils, and the dif] 
Gationz of the church were, I do admit, employed as the de 8 


* 
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of popular, ignarauce, and the inſtruments of temporal power, 
Great calamities followed from the controverſies that enſued ; 
I muſt ſay, all religions, when from ambitious motives they are 
under the banners of bigotry, are almoſt. equally cruel. - Calvin 
burned Servetus at Geneva; Queen Mary burned Cranmer at Lon- 
don—even the mild Bramins on the coaft of Coromandel murdered 
St. Thomas at his devotion; becauſe, by the force. of his girdle, 
he removed a beam that obſtructed the harbour of Melio- 
3 by which miracle he converted to chaiftianity Sagamo their 
- and thereby ſhook the foundation of their profeſſional Power. 
ut in the preſent temper and condition of the world, appre- 
henſions from the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Pope, appear, to my 
underſtanding, but as the dreams of prejudice, ang the angient de- 


cretals of councils, which we have heard ſo much of, like the - Sy- 


bil's leaves of. old, are now ſcattered about by che -winds, and no 
man is found ignorant enough to gather them up. N 
The Pope of Nome is an jnoffenfive unaſpiring prince —endea- 


vouring (and I hope his endeavours will be crowned with ſucceſs) 


to maintain the e of his little temporal dominions, from 
the rapacity and infidelity of his neighbours; and, in my mind, the 
R of the Catholics ho. him at _ day on the articles _= their 
th, or the cergmonies of their worſhip, no more concern the. go- 
vernment of the country, than the different ſtates of ancient Greece 
were affected by the various journies of their ſeveral people to con- 
ſult the oracle of Apollo in * iſland of Delphos. | 

Our ſtatute laws againſt appeals te Rome; the ſtatute againſt 

proviſors ; the act of . faculties, and ſuch like, were made upon a 
1 occaſion, and for a diſſerent object. 

Before the reformatian, when the ſeveral ſtates of Europe were 
unſettled, and ſubject to frequent convulſions; it was the cuſtom 
of the times for, the different monarchs to a to the deciſion of 
the Pope of Rome, ſometimes again each other, ſometimes againſt 
their own ſubjecte, and ſometimes for their ſubjects to appeal 
againſt them, This practice, favoured by the blind zeal of the 


times, threw a power into the hands of an aſpiring prelate, formi- 


dable to every ſtate in Chriſtendom. To reſiſt which evil in theſe 
countries, the reformation took place ; and theſe ſtatutes were wiſe- 
ly made to prevent appeals. to Rome againſt the king, or without 
his licence (as it is ſpecifically expreſſed) to guard the prerogative 
of the king, as head of the church.“ | | 


But when the papal power became circumſoribed, and ſuperſti- 


tion extinct, the object of theſe laws became extinct, and cannot 
at this day be conſtrued. to go to references on caſes of conſcience, 
on articles of faith, or the rituals of any tolerated religion. But I 
have heard it ſaid the Catholics of Ireland differ from the Catho- 
lies of every other country.'? + + - „ He 

Upon what ground that aſſertion is made I cannot conceive, un- 
leſs Nt be —. ſome of their anceſtors, attached to a Catholic 


1 forfeited their. eſtates, which they wiſh N — 


ow even this circumſtance is not peculiar to 
property 
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of almoſt every country in E is forfeited land, ac- 
— y the victorious from the ranquithed, and by the former 
divided amo their adherents. Ae: 
But as to the notion of reclaiming theſe lands in Ireland, of re- 
covering them for the deſcendants of thoſe who had forfeited them 
150 or 100 years ago; which deſcendants are not at this day to be 
traced through the mendicancy of the country; and that, by dif. 
poſſeſſing thoſe whoſe length of poſſeſſion for above a century, is in 
"ſelf a title than thoſe who forfeited could probably ad- 
duce (they could not have had a better) and which forfeited 
lands are at this day, by purchaſe, become a great part of the 
wealth of the Catholics themſelves.I ſay, ſuch a notion is a viſion 
of too baſeleſs a fabrick for any young man to ſee,” or old man to 
dream. MESKQI, $X.H, 2725 
No, no, Sir, the Catholics of Ireland know (what every man in 
the world muſt know) that if, in our evil deſtiny, this country were 
to be conquered from its connection with England; our lands 
would not be the endowment of the ancient proprictor or his def- 
cendant, but the plunder of the foreign adventurer. We mi 
then ſay, with the Roman ſhepherd, “OY barbarys miles hoc habehit.”? 
And as to the notion of their attachment to a Roman Catholic 
prince, that is a matter out of all calculation or debate. The ob- 
ject of that attachment is at an end; the family is extinct, except 
in the perſon of an old cardinal, whoſe ſacred profeſſion, and ex- 
treme age, preclude all poſſibility of a ſucceſſor. * 050 
I ſhall only treſpaſs further on your patience, to obſerve upon 
one argument more, which I have heard on this ſubje&. 1 
It has been ſaid, © that a parliamentary reform (as it is 1 
muſt be the conſequence of your agreeing to this bill.“ —If I c 
foreſee ſuch'a conſequence ; if I ebuld be perſuaded that this mea- 
ſure would be auxiliary to that tremendous notion of innovation 
that raſh experiment on eſtabliſhed rights, and- ſettled happineſs ; 
that deluſive project of a repreſentation, unknown to our conſtitu- 
tion, and ſubverſive of its principles. —If I could conſider this mea- 
fure as conducing to ſuch an event, I d not heſitate a moment 
to give it my decided oppoſition. - 2898 
But T cannot ſee how admitting ſome of the Roman Catholic 
ariſtocracy into the foremoſt ranks of the conſtitution, ſhould it. 
= them — a wiſh " alter or'to — it. If the . Ca- 
olic men were admitted to an al capaci i ſitting in 
r with the Proteſtant, I atk, ſee what Jrould de a 
diſcrimination of ſentiment between them concerning this ſubje z 
but if they were to be deluded into ſuch an — 4 their energy 
would be loſt. When the Roman Catholics, under the title of 
their 1 and ſubmiſſion to the laws, ſolieit to be received into 
the boſom of the conſtitution, they have t weight from the 
reaſonableneſs of their pretenſions; but if 2 — they were to 
come forward, deſiring that the conſtitution, which had juſt em- 
braced them, ſhould be altered, or accommodated to their fancy ; 
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their demand would be ſo unjuſtifiable, that, with all their num- 
bers, they would be impotent. | „ 

I know very well that ſome men, more devoted to turbulence 
than toleration, have, by a ſuſpicious connection affected to make 
— with the Reman Cabalics, in order to apply the au- 
thority of their numbers, and of the juſtneſs of their cauſe, to their 
own dangerous projects. I know very well too, that in the g 
of the Catholics themſelves, ſome may be found of ſuch a turbulent 
ſpirit, as conceſſion would not conciliate, as privilgge would not ſu- 
tiafy, or tranquillity delight; but in the former inſtance, the arti- 
fice is too obvious to be z in the latter, it would be un- 
fair to judge the many for the crimes of the few. 

I have addrefled myſelf to every argument which has occurred to 
2 ſſed my ſentiments with impartiality at leaſt 
on great ſubj 4 | 

LI cannot be alarmed by dangers that have long fince paſſed A 
nor will I combat ſuperſtitions, which I know are obſolete. e 
have nothing to fear from the people ; we have already them 
in ſuch a fituation, as that they muſt perceive (if they are not blind 
to the condition of the-world) that no political alteration can im- 

their condition ; that no part of the terraqueous globe ca 
iſh them with ſo good. or happy a government as their own.— 
As an enthuſiaſt to the Engliſh conſtitution, I would purſue the 
ſpirit of equal benefit and equal controul, that rational principle of 
, to the u extent of ſpeculation ; that the peo- 

ple may be led, by the compariſon, the more to deteſt the 
of tlie French democracy z to which, if they turn their eyes, they 
will ſee not equal rights, but equal wrongs—an. equality, not of 
property, hut of There is not à man in France, nor in 
any cquntry which they haye conciliated or conquered, whom it 
has not impoveriſhed ; the rich are plundered, and the poor are not. 

enriched ; the fountains are dried up that uſed to ſupply the 
of induſtry ; the ſpeculations of commerce; the recompence of in- 
duſtry ; or, the endowment of genius. The common xr has 
laſt his inheritance in the bounty of the affluept ; the whole is ge- 

neral depreſſion, univerſal degradation. | "IP q 

It is as if the lofty mountains and aſpiring cliffs were to their 
heads, to be tumbled into the yallies ; it would make the of 
the earth lexel-—but it would be a level of fterility ; no more di- 


verſified by alternate production and ſhelter. I not ſay, with 
the poet, “ the claud-cap'd towers, and go palaces, the ſo- 
lema temples are diſolveg,”? but they are | as if by their pro- 


— pogg overw the land they were accuſtomed to ſhelter and 
to adorn. -- OT ITS. 

I beg pardon, Sir !—I cannot touch on this barbarous romance 
without emotion, nor can I avoid touching on it when it falls in 
my way. I would refer this contraſt to contemplation of my 
countrymen ; but their own good ſenſe muſt have anticipated me. 

The preſent bill goes ſtill further to diſplay the contraſt ; ma 


s 


luſtrate the diſcrimination z and if I had no other reaſon, I would 
agrer to it on hat nocodnt. * 20 Ur n - 
I think it inoffenfive to the. eſtabliſhment in church and fate, as 
ſettled an the revolution; and it is recommended by this peculiarity, 
„ it wodld give ſatisfuction many years before it can come in- 


Mr. RUR TON fpoke-a few words in favour of the bill. 


Rt. Hon, Mr. PELHAM; Mr. Speaker, I ſhall endeavour to 
follow the example, and attend to the recommendation of the right 
hon. Baronet near me, by a cool and diſpaſſionate inveſtigation of 
the queſtion before us; for I confeſs, Sir, that I entertain no other 
feelings n this ſubject, than fuch as ariſe from that zeal and ani- 
en are inſeparable from warm and fincere attachment 
. 

illiog to join with a noble l ind me, to ſpill the 

my Uoad ind food the lai ſhilling of my — though I am 
Aware that the laſt pledge may be conſidered as falling very ſhort of 
"what has been offered by him. . 

_ | -Pamidefirous of offering myſeif to your attention, and that of the 
Houſe," before the impr , which the ſpeech of the right hon. 
baronet may have made, is done away. But before I enter upon the 
queſtion at large, I muſt congratulate the houſe and the country, 
upon the diſplay of talents which appeared in the honourable : 
member (Mr. Fitzgerald) who 2 him. They are ſuch 

as reflect honour upon him and upon thoſe he repreſents, and 

I truſt, that by a ent exertion, the public will reap the full - 

adva of them. Sir, as the hon. gentleman is lately come 

into parliament, he will encuſe me if I addreſs a few words to him 
by way of caution upon this ſubject. He has confidered and argu- 
ed the queſtion with the ingenuouſneſs that characterizes youth, and 
he naturally wiſhes that thoſe who have affifted him in acquiring 
that privilege and honour he now enjoys, ſhould be in a ſituation / 
of admitted to theſame honour, and he is confident that they 
will defend the conſtitution with the ſame zeal that he entertains - 
himſelf. Sir, he will allow me to repreſent to him. the danger of 
conceding upon a principle of conciliation, and of giving too much 
credit to the notion of nting future, by granting the preſent. 
demands; I might him to take experience from our own 
time, and confult the hiſtory of his country, or if I ſtate to him an 
hypothetical caſe which he may find not totally without precedent | 
in the annals of parliament, it will not be altogether unworthy of 

Ik in his reſearches he was to find, that a venerable and reſpected 
member of parliament, who could ſtate tbat he had been above 
tharty — a friend to the Roman Catholics, and conſequently 
could ſpeak with a degree of authority as to their opinions and in- 

tentions, which few or none but himſelf could pretend to, mould 

ſay upon an occafion fimilar to the preſent, that any thing tha 
©4111 . 3 touc 
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touched upon the conſtitution muſt be reſiſted, that even to them, 
(meaning the catholics) the principles of the conſtitution could not 
be given up; and that rather than endanger that conſtitution, un- 
der which we all derived ſo much Nr and ſuch ſolid advanta- 
ges, he would in thoſe reſtrictions, the repeal of which he 
now joined in demanding. If, Sir, I ſay, he ſhould find a perſon” 
ſuch as 1 have deſcribed, who after ſuch pointed and poſitive decla- 
rations, ſhould in the courſe of two ſhort years be drawn into a be- 
lief, that the conceſſions which he had ſhewn to be ſafe, were 
merely a prelude to ſuch as were dangerous, and that former mea- 
ſures confiſtent with our ſecurity, were merely a ftep to other mea- 
ſures, which muſt break in upon that confliiusan te had ſo flre- 
nuouſly defended from all encroachment ; ought not the hon. mem- 
ber to feel ſome alarm at the confidence he has entertained for the 
future ſecurity of the conſtitution after the paſſing of this hill? I am 
ſure that, pofſefling thoſe talents we have with ſo much pleafure ſeen. 
difplayed this night, he will not think me unfriendly to him, if I 
with to prevent thoſe talents being hampered by improvideng. 
ledges, or being betrayed into affurances, which the mo experi- 
enced have not been able to maintain. ws dee ; 
I with moſt fincerely that this queſtion ſhould be fully and fairly 
inveſtigated, becauſe I am anxious that the decifion which this 
houſe may form to-night, may give ſatisfaction to proteſtant and 
—— by convincing them that it has been deliberate and well 
nded. | 
I ſhall not enter into the detail of the different clauſes of the hill. 
but meet the queſtion fairly upon broad conſtitutional grounds; 
and Sir, I fay, that the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and 
the declarations accompanying them, cannot be diſpenſed with with» 
cout an infringement of the conſtitution as eſtabliſhed at the revolu- 
tion, and endangering the proteſtant church eſtabliſhment, Which 
formed a principal and integral part of that conſtitution, # 
Ik you admit the Catholics into the legiſlature, you muſt do more, 
you cannot ſtop there; and J aſk the Fouſe whether they are pre- 
ared to introduce a 78 in the room of a proteſtant church eſta- 
Plichment. For myſelf I am free to ſay, that if the parliament in po- 
littcal power becomes catholic, the church eſtabliſhment ought to 
be of the ſame perſuaſion. We are not at the moment when we. 
can properly decide which of the two perſua ſions is beft ; though 
am free to ſay I have my partialities, and I am not aſhamed of. 
owning, even in this philoſophic age, the principles of my faith, of 
acknowledging my attachment to chriſtianity, and my. perſuaſion 
that the protefiant profeſſion is the beſt. There are men, I know, 
who think lightly of eſtabliſhments, and ſay that no inconvenience 
would ariſe the admiſſion of the papiſts into parliament, be- 
cauſe they acknowledge that the eilen of the church revenues 
which would be the neceſſary conſequence, would be no diſadvan-. 
tage; and they are ready to admit what muſt inevitably follow, that 
eſtabliſhment would ſoon, decay, becauſe if two exiſted, — 


* 
« 
* 
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would contribute to neither, and they would be probably in that 
ſtate of variance which would make them deftroy each other. 
Sir, I muſt acknowledge that theſe diſcuſſions are not entirely new 
to me, for long before I had any notion of having the honour of ſtand- 
ing in the fituation I nowdo, entertajning as Ialways muſt, an anxie- 
2 every thing relating to this eòuntry, I had converſed upon 
this ſubject with a perſon, whoſe comprehenſive wind, and tranſcen- 
dent abilities, foreſee and meet every difficulty, and eg 3 
had the misfortune of differing with him upon this ſubjeR, I had 
ſome conſolation in findin t he was driven to the neceſſity of 
admitting, that this conceſſion would end in a participation of eſta- 
bliſhment, and that this participation would —— 
eſtabliſhment : a predicament indeed that gave him no concern, 
becauſe he was ol anxious for any eſtabliſhment at all, which I 
believe to be the opinion of many who ſupport this queſtion. But I 


think it would have been juſtice in him, as it would be in them, to 


acknowledge and aſſert that opinion in the firſt inſtance, in order 


we were di puting. 


rr admit the Papiſſs or Roman Catholics into ei- 


that we might know what were the principles of thoſe with whom 


- 


framed. It has been admitted by the beſt hiſtorians and the wiſeſt 


8 this age, that the great men who eſtabliſhed the con- 
itution at the revolution, formed it upon clear and intelligible 
principles, unincumbered with any unneceſſary matter, and thereby 
made it intelligible to every one. There was nothing ſuperfluous ; 
— Jr con ſiderations had their inflyence in the manner 
of conducting it, they eſtabliſhed only conſtitutional principles and 


ma. A proteſtant church eftabliſhmept formed a leading and 


eſſential part of that conſtitution. Proteſtant predominancy, an ex- 
Preſſion I have borrowed from a catholic authority, was a diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of the whole; and the wiſe men of that time 
thought it neceſſary to ſecure the permanency of their eſtabliſhment, 
te niring oaths and declaratipns as teſts pf attachment to it, 


fe who formed the legiſlature, and were to fill the offices of 


high truſt in the ſtate. By theſe means all political power was put 
into the hands of proteſtants alone and a — 1 ſe.— The elle 
tions, penalties and diſqualifications, that were afterwards impoſed 
upon papiſts, originated in the circumſtances of the times, and were 
founded in iency; the papiſts were politically connected with 
the princes of the houſe of Stuart; in the courſe of time that family 
declined, and has now almoſt diſappeared; and the lpyalty and at- 
tachment to his preſent Majeſty — by the catholics on dif- 


ferent accafions, have and warranted a relaxation of all 


thoſe penal ſtatutes, which originated in the circumſtances of the 
times, and were founded, as I have ſaid, in expediency. But this 
relaxation by no means did, or could induce, or juſtify an alteration 
in the conſtitutional principles of the revolution, or weaken the per- 


deftroy the 


h of parliament, without diſpenſing with | thoſe oathy 
which were eſtabliſhed at the revolution, Confider, therefore, and 
let us examine for a moment how they ſtand, and how they are 
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manency of the fundamental ftatutes eſtabliſhed for its ſecurity. 
Sir, the catholic and proteſtant, in regard to ſecurity for their per- 
ſons, charaQters, and properties, and in regard to civil rights in ge- 
neral, ſtand at prefent upon the ſame footing, I know it has been 
ſaid, that it is a ſophiſtical ſtatement to repreſent the catholic and 
—— on the ſame footing, when an oath is required, which it 
known a catholic cannot take in order to come 1nto parliament, 
and I admit the truth of this objection: But you will recollect that 
ir does not apply to civil rights, but to political power; and I avow, 
Sir, that I mean to exclude the carholic and every diſſenter, of 
whatever deſcription, from that power, who will not give chat teſt of 
his attachment to the proteſtant eſtabliſhment in church and Rate, 
which was preſcribed at the revolution, and under which, catholic 
and mp have both derived ſuch great advantages. | 
e great ahd wiſe men who eſtabliſhed the conſtitution at the 
revolution, thought theſe oaths indifpenſible guards and proteQtions 
to a proteſtant eſtabliſhment, and * experience of an hund 
pw ihe bleflings derived from it, I am not prepared to give up 
outworks. | 
It has been argued with dexterity, more than with effeR, I | 
by the right hon. baronet near me, that we have nothing to fear 
from the Roman Catholics, that” their attachment to the Pope ip 
loſt, and that they will as readily ſupport the proteſtant eſtabliſh. 
ment as the proteſtants themſelves, Sir, in the firſt place, I will 
not pay the papiſis in general ſo bad a compliment as to ſuppoſ 
that they have not as fincere a preference for their church, as I 
have for that to which I have the honour to belong, and I can ad- 
mit without imputation upon any diſſenter, that every one would, 
if he bad it in his power, ſubſtitute a church congenjal to his own 
fion in preference to one to which he could not conform. 
But Sir, the right hon. Baronet has thought proper to repreſent 
the power of the pope az ridiculous, for the purpaſe of calming the 
alarms of the houſe about their own church; he has repreſented 
that tate in a ſituation which I cannot hear without regret ; not 
that I have more partiality to the tenets and doctrines of his Holi- 
neſs, than the right hon. Baronet, but becauſe I ſee from the 
means by which hi r has been gverthrown, that religion is 
itſelf in danger.— I am never diſpoſed to trample upon 
fallen greatneſs. The effects of the overthrow of the authority of 
- the Pope, however in itſelf abſurd. and unjuſtifiable, are certainly 
ſuch, as might have been a ſubject of ſerious alarm and conſide- 
ration to 'every thinking man. The overthrow of his power has 
not been the effect of enlightened reaſon, but has been produced by 
a ſpirit of atheiſm ſupported by political anarchy ; and ſurely, Sir, 
when we contemplate the miſerable fituation of France, where 
there has been a vain attempt of introducing the of liberty 
in the place of chriſtianity ; we cannot feel any ſtrong in 
to give up a church eftabliſhment, for by this alone can we hope, 
after what has happened in France, that any religion can 3 
ſerved in the country. - 80 far from thinking che decline of the 


pope's 
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's authority, and the diſſolutien of all attachment to the Ro- 

on Catholic perſuaſion, a reaſon for taking away any of thoſe 

propy, which have ſupported our own eſtabliſhment, it becomes 
| Coubly neceffary to fortify and protect it, in order to ſecure the 
exiſtence of ſome religion in the land. It is owing to the loaſe- 
neſs of morals and religious opinions, that we ſee men of ſuc 
different tenets and adverſe perſuafipns join upon this queſtion, 
they feel no difficulty to ſupport the catholic in making an inroad 
upon the conſtitution in church and ſtate; becauſe, if they can 
employ them ſucceſsfully in making the firſt breach, they know 
they, can, thay eguiniy catholic, api poptaſtapt, and riſe upan. the 
Tuins 0 ; * | | 100 

The right hon. Baronet will conſider that this alarm ariſes from 
prejudice, but, Sir, I think I might venture to aſt him, though I 
could nod pac to caution.a man of his experience and age, as 
J ventured to do an hon. member in che beginning gf the Debate, 
whether he wauld recommend ta the houſe to take any ſtep, or 
form a decifion upon any aſſurance he could give, that the catho- 

Vs? Po * e . 

lics would never attempt, when they had it in their power, in con- 
ſequence of their being admitted to a ſhare of the legiſlature, to 
demoliſh the proteſtant church, and ſubſtitute. the Romiſh in its 
Read, or that thoſe who ſupport their claims do not look to 3 
1K. in the conſtitution. 5 | | 

I have endeavoured to argue this queſtion as abſtractedly as the 
TubjeQ of it would admit; and IJ am confident, that if I have been 
| * in proving that this bill is inconfiſtent with the exiſt- 
. Ing conſtitution, I ſhall not be conſidered as any enemy to the ca- 
tholic more than to the proteſtant. I maintain, that by ſupport- 

ing. hs conſtitution, I am a friend to both. I will ſay more; 
| $ 


x: if carried, muſt neceſſarily weaken the connection be- 


een Great Britain and this cquntry, and if it ſhould have that 
en Jam not only ſpeaking for both proteſtant and catholic, 
but for mankind; for whom is Europe to look to for its liberty 
at the * criſis, but to the protection and power of Great 


Britain 2 


An hon. gentleman whiſpers—a dependance !—Sir, I 
will venture to ſay, that it is . eature in the hiſte 
of theſe times, that even in the convention where there is no re · 
5 & of perſons, where kings, princes and miniſters are freely 
ken of, and their intrigues developed without reſerve, there 
never been the flighteſt infinuation of corruption in the court 
of Great Britain; however great their animoſity may be, they 


look to Great Britain with awe, as every other country courts her 


for protection. on ef entree” 
It has been urged by ſome. gentlemen both in and out of the houſe, 
that the conceſſion of the right of voting neceſſarily induced the 
claim that is now made: If I had been In Ireland at the time, I 
confeſs that T might have pauſed ypon that queſtion; Re 


means follows, that a right of ſitüng in parliament, and 


— 2 
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great offices, ariſes out of the other. A right of voting might give 
: . - g , an. 
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an influence in this houſe, (and perhaps its exiſtence may be 
proved this night) which would tend to give a ſecurity to the ca- 
tholics for the enjoyment and continuance of thoſe advantages they 
had lately acquired; that ſort of influence is felt in England, and 
reconciles the notion of not being repreſented. F< | 
Sir, it is no longer a queſtion of indulgence and expedieney, 
we mult now decide whether the principles of the conſtitution as 
eſtabliſhed at the evolution are to be 2 rted or not. I rejoice- 
as much as any man, at all the relaxations that have taken place 
in favour of the Roman Catholics; and I will prove to them the 
fincerity of my profeſſions by ſupporting the conſtitution under 
which they derive ſo many advantages in common with the proteſ- 
tants, and I will endeavour: to give ſtability to the whole, by 
ſhewing a firm and temperate determination to reſiſt all inroads 
n It. : 
I will give ſecurity to the catholic as well as proteſtant 4 
perty, bra cool and deliberate decifion upon —— 7 and I 
will endeavour to reſcue the innocent and well intentioned from 
the artifices of thoſe ſecret enemies, who wiſh to engage them in 
undermining the. conſtitution under a falſe pretence - acquiring 
rſonal emancipation, by an open, firm, and manly declaration, 
Thar even for chem I will no ſacrifice the principles of the con- 
tution. | | 


- Sir L. PARSONS ſaid, it was evident that the Catholic bill was 
in itſelf a meaſure. of no concern to the Enyliſh cabinet: for no 
one had contradicted the ſtatement, that had been made on the ſub- 
jet by Lord Fitzwilliam and his miniſters. —Befides, though every 
one here underſtodd immediately after his arrival that it was to have 
been the principal feature in his adminiſtration; yet upwards of 
two months elapſed, miniſters in England knowing this, before 
they noufieda diſſent from it: and then too it appeared by the Duke 
of Portland's letter, that the meaſure was only to be deferred, not the 
principle condemned. This proved that Engliſh minifters only 
wiſhed to make this meaſure ſubſervient to their own machinations, 
and that they thought a majority in that houſe would be ſo baſs 
and corrupt as to join them in doing ſo.—In 1792 a. majority des 
cided againſt giving any further privileges to the Catholics. Ia 
179g the ſame majority paſſed the Catholic dil At the beginnin 

is ſeflion every one believed, that a majority would have vot 

for this- bill: every one believe that a majority will vote ayaiaſt it 
now; and ſhould the Engliſh miniſters in the next ſeſſion wiſh it 
ſhould paſs, who does not believe, that a majority will vote for it 
then? beſides if the Engliſh miniſtry ſhould be changed, an event 

haps not very remote, this bill would be immediately adopted; 

it then worth while in order to ſtave off this meaſure at the ut- 
moſt for a year or two, to keep the people, at ſuch à critical time 
as this, in a ftate of irritation and difcontent? I ſay, there is no 
law expreſsly againſt Catholics ſitting in parliament :- nor wers they 
excluded by any act but one which paſſed in 1782, commonly _ 
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ed Yelverton's a&. That required that Members ſhould take the 


oath of ſupremacy and ſubſcribe the declaration; and in theſe there 
were three things contrary to the tenets of the Catholics, viz. an 
abjuration of the ſpi 8 of the Pope; of the invoca- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and of | 

— As to the two laſt they were matters of religious concern, 


and to exclude a man from Parliament uſe he choſe to pray io 


the Virgin Mary, or believed in tranfubftantiation, was too abſurd 
dag arhan but as to the papal cy, that was a matter of 
ate, and deſerved confideration. Locke on Toleration main- 


tains, that the only principle upon which any government can refuſe 
weddhinany ceiocs, afar af tho nes of dhe eeligies hordes. 


— injurious to the government. Now thoſe tenets of the 


church which were ſo eſteemed, the Catholics of Ireland 


have abjured. By the oath in the Catholic bill of 1793 they ab- 


jure the infallibility of the Pope; they abjure his abſolving power; 


and they abjure his temporal ſupremacy His ſpiritual ſupremacy 


only remains, and who is ſo filly as to have any apprehenſion from 
this now?—Formerly the power of the Popes was very formidable: 


they were the 2 VLinſtigators here of the Catholics againſt the 
8 


Proteſtants. rban the 8th R the zeal of the Iriſh. 
Catholics in propagating their faith by warring againſt heretics in 
the horrid rebellion of 1641, and immediately after granted them 
a full and plenary indulgence and remiffion of their fins. He ſup- 
plied the Catholics here with money: he ſent Renuncini as his nun- 
cio here to encourage them to fight for the Catholic faith. But 
who fears the Pope now? or who thinks he would now — 
the Catholics to rebel? But the other day, fo little is he now fear- 
ed by our government, and ſo ſunk is he in his own country, a re- 
giment was ſent from this kingdom to protect him. It is childiſh 
refore to have any apprehenſion from his ſpiritual ſupremacy now, 
when his temporal ſupremacy, his infallibility, his abſolving pow- 
er, in ſhort every thing that made him formidable is abjured, and 
kis authority ſo withered and decayed here and where. How 
- abſurd then is it to compare the preſent time with the paſt, and 
That the laws which were n formerly are neceſlar now? 

But even formerly, when Popes were in all their plenitude of power, 
Catholics were not —2 Bom parliament. e firſt time any 
oath of ſupremacy was enacted in this country was at the reforma- 
tion in the reign of Henry the VIIIch, but members of parlia- 
ment were not required to take it, and Catholics continued to fit 
in parliament. It was repealed in the ſucceeding reign;—and it 
was afterwards re- enacted in the reign of Elizabeth.—Still howe- 
ver it was not required, that members of parliament ſhould take 
it, and Catholics Kill ſat in parliament: and ſo they continued to 
do till 1641, when in conſequence of the rebellion, a reſolution 
ed, but not a law, requiring the oath of ſupremacy to be ta- 

en by the members; and this in conſequence of the interference 
of the Pope and the Jeſuits in that rebellion. 3 


the doctrine oſ tranſubſtantiation. 
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But Catholics were ſoon again admitted into parliament, by our 
anceſtors, and ſo they continued to be, until the revolution, that is 
for 150 years did Catholics fit in parliament; and this too at a time 
when they believed in all the moſt dangerous tenets of their churc 
—»when the Popes in every reſpe@ were moſt formidable, and hen 
the Catholics poſſeſſed a very conſiderable part of the landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom and when therefore there were ten times as 
many of them in parliament as there could poſſibly be now, if this 
bill were to paſs;—and yet during all that time there was no at 
of theirs in parliament from which any inconvenience to the ſtate 
was ſuffered, And though they were excluded from the houſe of 
commons for a ſhort time in 1641, yet it was for nothing they did 
in parliament, but for what they did out of it; and fo little were 
our anceſtors apprehenfive of any danger from re- admitting them, 
that they re-admatted them ſoon after; and in the reign' of Charles 
II. when they were excluded from the Engliſh parliament, t 
were not from the Iriſh. 'Thoſe therefore who aſſert that the 
kingdoms would be ſeparated, and the eſtabliſhed religion ſubvert- 
ed if Catholics were admitted into parliament, have in the teeth of 
their affertion this poſitive fact, that for a century and a half preced- 
ing the revolution, Catholics did fit in every parliament here, and 
yet during that 3 did continue united, and the 
eſtabliſhed religion unſubverted; nor was any act paſſed in all that 
time to the prejudice of either. — At the revolution Catholics were 
excluded; but how? Not by an Iriſh, but by an Engliſh act. Aa 
act which no one will preſume to ſay, has any authority in this 
kingdom. On this principle Chief Baron Yelverton's act was paſſ- 
ed in 1782: his enjoins members to tale the oath and make the 
declaration which preclude Catholics from parliament: the repeal 
of this act would admit them: and this ſhews the ignorance of 
thoſe who ſay, that the king would by aſſenting to the admiſſion of 
Catholics here, violate his coronation oath: for to lan act 
Which he paſſed in 1782, that is in 22 years aſter he his coro- 
nation oath, could not be a violation of that oath. He concluded 
by ſaying, that from his own knowledge, and from the informa- 
tion he received from numbers who knew the Catholics well, he. 
was perſuaded, that their prieſts had almoſt totally loft their influ- 
ence over them: that they would not therefore be influenced by 
them, but by their landlords in the difpoſal of their votes; that al- 
moſt all the landlords of the kingdom were Proteſtant; and there- 
fore that no apprehenſion ought to be entertained from admitti 
Catholics into parliament, as the number would be very ſmall that 
would be admitted did this bill paſs: chat it would certainly paſs 
very ſoon, and that it was better it ſhould do ſo now, and ſo put 
an end at once to all diſſention and diſunion in the country. If 
the were united, they might ſet their external foes at nought; 
and be henceforth a nation, which none without would dare to aſ- 
fail, and none within to trample upon. 


Right 


* 
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Right Hon. Mr. CUFFE ſaid, he could only judge of Lord 
Fitzwilliam's intentions on this ſubje& from general report; for 
though in very early life he had had the happineſs of being inti- 
"mately known to that nobleman, whom he much reſpected and 
admired, yet he had never ſpoken to him upon that ſubject. The 
bill before the houſe was matter of the higheſt importance, and 
every man ſhould form his determination by the conviction of his 
own mind, regardleſs of any 1 56 motive; for himſelf, having no 
object in view but the N his country, he would conſider only 
bow that might be af by the bill; and in conſidering this, 
two queſtions naturally preſented :—Firſt, what benefit had reſult- 
ed to the country from the indulgences already extended to the Ro- 
man Catholics; whether they had contributed to the peace and 
proſperity of the country, or had only been an incitement to new 
claims and turbulent importunity? And ſecondly, how far the 
houſe, by entering on a meaſure ſo very deſperate as the preſent 
bill, would injure the proteſtant eſtabliſhment ? As to the firſt queſ- 
tion: the benefit that immediately ſucceeded the indulgences grant- 
ed in Lord Weſtmorland's adminiſtration, was a cloſe confederacy 
formed between the heads of 'the Roman Catholic convention, and 
the diſaffected of Belfaſt, for the purpoſe of forcing a parliamentary 
reform; ſeditious publications, by which the 2 bs been kep 
in a ftate of partial inſurrection: And now thoſe people, wh. 
formerly came as humble ſupplicants to entreat for favour and in- 
dulgence, come like ſwaggering bullies to demand a reſtoration of 
rights! Sir, this conduct never can ſucceed; the houſe of com- 
mons nefer will ſubmit to be ſwaggered into compliance; and thoſe 
who attempt to impreſs you with fear, let their numbers be ever 
ſo t, will only excite your indignation. In what he ſaid, Mr. 
Culfe « did not mean to include all the Roman Catholics ; many of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of that religion were perſons of great 


worth and honour z but it was of the ſeditious papiſts of the me- 


tropolis he ſpoke men who had nothing leſs in view than the de- 
ſtruction of the conſtitution, and eſtabliſhing in its ſtead the tyran- 
ny and anarchy of France, and to ſeparate this kingdom from Eug- 
land. If this was true, and it was manifeſtly ſo, the ſecond was 
anſwered. With a conſtitution different from England we could 
not long remain connected the proteſtant church muſt inſtantly 
_periſh ; To preſerve the connection of England, we myſt have the 
| ; conſtitution, the ſame king, the ſame religion. He did.there- 
fore adjure the honourable perſons that compoſed that aſſembly to 
reſpect the oaths that the wiſdom of their predeceſſors had placed 
as guards to the conſtitution ;—the oaths taken by the king at his 
- coronation—the oaths taken by every member on obtgining a 
in that houſe, and not raſhly break the bands which connect Ire- 


„ 


| Colonel BLAQUIERE ſaid, that the bill produced was dan- 
2 to the conſtitution. He ſtated, that it went in a direct 
tate bak in church aud ſtate. He * 
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his ſurpriſe to find the Right Hon. mover perſiſted ; that .how- 
ever, he owned he was preſent ſome time ago, when the Right 
Hon. money prefaced- this hill, and at the ſame time te hoe; 
he ſounded the hnell of the conſtitution of England in the ou e 6 
commons of Ireland: he ſaid, that he was the more ſurpriſed, "as 
he had often heard him ſpeak of the Britiſh conſtitution wich tie 
teſt reverence, aud, as he thought, with a degree gf love: 
ſtated, that in his doing it, he muſt have been; ferffible "of rhe 


ages there-mult be in giving cauſe at this ime for jealoiiſfies'in 


the ingdom, and that at ſurely was à very s 2 meaſute.— 
e ſtated that the ſceptre being fouyey by a catholic, as a meu- 


ſure to be guarded F. by a proteſtants. He then entered in- 


8 * 
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$0 an hiſtorical detail to prove by aſſertions ; he ſtated firſt, that 
in the reign of Charles II. the act of ſettlement paſſed ; that the 
—— 


-aring the ſovereignty might devolye to the next in fuc- 
geſſion, that a bill of e was brought forward to prevent" the 
ſueceſſion, and that it; was carried by a: majority of 39.— The K 
was incenſed at this proceeding, ang uſed his'utmolt to prevent 
paſſing in the upper hoſe, it was notwithſtanding brought forward, 
aud the bill was rejected by only two. - He-continued his hiſtori 
argument, to ſhew his reaſons for oppoling the bill. | He'then We 
ed king James's acceſſion, and that almoſt immediately upon it, I 
ſummoned a cathalic parliament, and repealed · at once the, act of 
ſettlement-; aud ſoon after, by his own authority, repcaledt all the 
pero! ſtatutes ; be ſaid it was unneceſſary to ſay more on that reſpt. 
e then dwelt ſtrongly on the reign of queen Anne; he . & 
was educated a proteſtant, and ſhe had taken the eorcnation'th4 
ut that ſhe had not aſceuded tbe throne two years, when ſhe. yio- 
Nel that oath, . He ſtated different oocuirrences in -that reign, 
end, in particular, that the queen, during her whole reign, endea- 
roured to place the Pretender an the throne ; arid had t Hot been 
for that determined. parliament, doubts might ariſe whether or flo 
we-ſhould have now our moſt gracious ſovereign on the throne. 
Ie ſlated, that the ſmalleſt tincture of the catholic communlon re- 
ining could never be ęradicated- He called upon t e, hꝭuſe td 
ay, in eaſe they paſſed the bill, what ſecurity could they Have ft 
their lives al properties? He begged leave to ſay, that with . 
ard to their lives, they were trifling in compaziſon to the co 
tution; and with regard to their properties, chat he was not averſe 
to declare, that he ſtood there as a perſon of none. He ſaid thit 
bis children were Wye proget that he had educated them in the 
proteſtant religion, and that he could nat help but to lament, that 
a few years 7 yould be obliged to ſeek for an afylum in & 
orejign country. —He would not decide on the queſtion too preci- 
R that they were now in an awful ſtate : that the com- 
wons he hoped would imitate the parliament of queen Anne; th 
they. at this moment had an opportunity of ſhewing themiſely 
bold and Ready. He added, let the miniſters have reaſon t6 deglart 
to his majeſty, that the commons of Ireland have placed the Brief 
<oulttios in the a of their boule3_ aud the bas of Þ 


* 
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now fixed in that dreadful chaſm which was made in it in the year 
1793, there to remain rivetted and immoveable until time and place 
ſhall be no more !—He added, let the miniſters alſo declare, that 

would not allow ſuch a bill to be preſented, ſo as to lay his 
majeſty under that diſagreeable ſituation, to refuſe a requeſt which 
his coronation oath would call upon him and oblige him to do:. 
and further, he begged the attentiori of the houſe to hear one 
word more, and then he would end. He ſtated that to be with 
regard to the tender ſex : he ſaid, that in caſe the bill ſhould paſs, 
there could not be the leaſt doubt but that great calamity would 
enſue, and could not be far off, of meeting the widows in the 
ſtreets of this metrop6lis covered with 1 and lamenting the 
Joſs of their deareſt friend, and holding in their arms infants in- 
Jenfible of their danger. He then added, that if after all that has 
been ſaid, and will be ſaid, the bill ſhould paſs, he knew then that 
the proteſtants had no ſhield or refuge left but 'the union of both 
kingdoms, and added, that he himſelf would be the perſon, at the 
opening of the next ſeſſion, that would bring fo that motion. 


Mr. TIGHE, jon. in a ſpeech of much argument and eloquence, 
ſupported the bill, FE 


At about one o'clock Mr. CURRAN moved to adjourn the de- 
bate, upon the grounds of the exhauſted ſtate of the Houſe, and 
the p Rice of the Engliſh parliament ; in which he was ſupported 


by Counſellor Egan. 


Sir J. BLAQUIERE reſiſted it—that the Houſe was in full 
poſſeſſion of the merits of the queſtion, and would be better able to 
decide at this time when their minds were fully impreſſed with the 
magnitude and importance of this tremendous meaſure, than at any 
future day :—It was true, he admitted there was one inſtance on the 
Engliſh journals of ſuch a proceeding, when the Houſe overwhelm- 
ed by the eloquence of a gentleman in oppofition (Mr. Sheridan) 

journed the debate; — but no ſuch circumſtance has appeared in 
this debate—and as that proceeding in the Engliſh Houſe has been 

oductive of much inconvenience, he ho 4 the Houſe would 
avail themſelves of this example, and avoid falling into the ſame 
error. : N. f i | , 


Sir EDWARD NEWENHAM ſaid, that ſome gentlemen 
who had ſpoke in this debate, infinuated that Roman Catholics 
com the glorious volunteer army which on a former occaſion 
ſaved this country, whereas it is a well known fact that there were 
few, very few Roman Catholics in that body of men. I allow, 
ſaid he, that latterly there were a body of men who ſtiled them- 
ſelves the national volunteers, or guards, compoſed almoſt entirely 
4 Kanes Catholies ; theſe men wore green jackets, green helmets 
and green cockades; they had the Iriſh harp as their arms ; but not 
dhe crown Two learned gentlemen have ranſacked the page of 

ory 
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hiſtory to prove when and how the Roman Catholics were deprived 
of ſeats in Parliament; for his part he was free to own, that it 
was a matter of indifference to him, for he would not now give 
them ſeats. Look at the petitions on your table; they, without 
any variation, demand a repeal of ALL the reſtrictive laws under 
which, they lay, they labour. This bill fully complies with the 
prayer of thole petitions, except that it does not admit a Papiſt 
to inherit the throne of this kingdom. Their committees, their 
ieſts, their -Francis-ſtreet orators, all join in the moſt unqua- 
ified abuſe of every Proteſtant that preſumes to differ from them. 
This is a juit ſpecimen of, Popiſh toleration. * 
- Are Proteſtants to be debarred the freedom of debate? Are their 
words to undergo the ſerutiny of Popiſh inquiſition? They have 
now ſhewn us what we ate to expect if they obtain more power. 
In order to ſan#ify this abuſe, a prieſt was choſen preſident at one 
of their late meetings, where the moſt violent relalueions, ill be 
coming the ſuppoſed. miniſters of peace, were adopted- The holy 
reſident, and the reſt of the holy aſſociated, pri were particu- 
larly thanked for their cordial co-operation in the buſineſs of that 
day. Now, Sir, let us ſee what the bufineſs of that day was; it 
was a ſtring of reſolutions abuſing ſuch Proteſtants as differed from 
them, particularly the majority of the corporation of the metropo- 
lis; they call the Proteſtant cauſe a proſtrate cauſe ; they ſay, that 
they view with ſcorn and indignation thoſe 41 members of that cor- 
_ poration who ſupported that cauſe; they call them the ſhameleſs | 
advocates of unqualified oppreſſion and avowed monopoly. If, 
Sir, this bill mould paſs, then indeed the Proteſtant cauſe would 
be proſtrate ; then, indeed, we ſhould feel their indignation by the 
loſs of pr y, and our civil and religious liberties. They 33 
truth in that reſolution, when they = they view thoſe 41 men 
with ſcorn; for. there never was a popiſh writer or a popith orator 
that did not treat all Proteſtants with ſcorn ; their publications talk: 
of uniting all religions, but every man of common ſenſe knows 
that it is the leading principle of the power avd religion of Rome, 
which ſays, with al the thunders of the Yatican, that no faith is 
to be kept with heretics. By a paltry and daring attempt to ridi- 
cule, they ſtile the majority of the city corporation Proieflant a- 
men. Committing ourſelves is become the faſhionable order 
of the day, therefore I commit myſelf to the Proteftant principles 
of the Proteſtant aſcendancy men of the Proteſtant corporation of the 
'city of Dublin, 80 cordially do I coincide with them in opinion 
that I ſhould thank any friend for promiſing me to have engraved on 
my tomb, Here reſteth the body of a Fiend to the Proteſtant af= 
cendancy. If we paſs this bill, there remains but one diſability, 
which is that no papiſt can wield the ſceptre of the crown of Ire- 
— 45 that remaining #rifſe would be repealed as a matter of 
'courle. X 
In my mind there is not a clauſe in the whole bill that does not 
militate againſt the Proteſtant intereſt and our connection with 
- Great Britain. Can it be imagined, that if they had ſeats in this 
: D 2 _ houſe, 
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kouſe, they would not erideavour to repeal ALL a&s of atteindert 
and forfeitures. If a time of general trouble ſhould 6cour in this 
kingdom, they would'tack thoſe bills of repeal to the money bills, 
and thereby unhinge government or gain the point. I am againft 
the bill in tote I am' adverſe to its principles, for I ama friend to 
dur preſent eftabliſhment in chureh and ſtate. Some of theſe peti - 
tioners, in their late meetings, ſay that the awful moment is come, 
nunc aut In that point I readily join iſſue with them, 
for that point is, whether we. ſhall have a popiſh or a proteſtant 
Parliament; there is no alternative there muſt be either a popiſh 
or a proteſtant aſcendancy, for you might as ſoon expect to waſh the 
Ethiopian white, or make the leopard. change his ſpots, as that the 
church of Rome would bear an equal power. = 
I moſt ardently hope that the memory of this day (the 5th of 
May, 1795) may be celebrated in the Proteftant- calendar, as we 
now celebrate the 2th of July, -169:—we have George the Third 
to the conftitution of William the Third. To the princi- 
ples of the immortal Willtam · the honfe of - Hanover owes its diadem 
—to the — of this bill the houſe of Hanover can never ac- 
cede, wihout ing the empire to its foundation. The Engliſh 
would never accede to a breach of the eompact and act of ſettle- 
ment; I am therefore for the rejection of the bill. ä 


| Mr. W. SMITH. Sir, it has not been without confiderable-fur« 

priſe, that I have this night heard the Bill of 1. made uſe of 

(if I may expreſs it) as a bill of proſeription: t ' have heard 
= bill, whoſe avowed purpoſe was to affert the rights and-liberties 
of the great body of the people, made uſe: of as an authority to 
warrant us in exchiding from all ſhare of political power three 
millions of men, three-fourths of our peo Sir, I ſupport the 
Catholic claims, on the ground of genera — and temporary 
expedience. In fact, he who demonſtrates the juftice of a meafure, 
goes far towards proving the policy of that meaſure. The abſtract 
Falle of ſatisfying the Catholic demand is deducible from the na : 
ture of political power in this country. I catinot heſitate to pro- 
noumnce that in our revered conſtitution, its origin and end is the 
Tecurity of civil right. Aſc a' theoriſt, who, having ſcrutinized 
the Britiſh ſcheme of government; finds the 2 endowed wich 
moſt important powers to explain to you the / wer of inveſting 
them with thoſe powers, he will reply, that the juſtneſs of their 
authority confiſts rn this, that it is neceflary towards protecting the 
rights of. the sere. Turn this anſwer to a teſt of the pre- 
priety of Catholic claims. Do they act unreaſonably in requiring 
= ſecurity for thoſe civil rights, whoſe ſafe enjoyment is what, 
ſpeaking in the abſtract, and throwing out of our conſideration the 
proviſions'of municipal law, makes treaſon an offence, and loyalty 
a duty? There are countries, Sir, where if I ſhould pronounce 
that its tendency to fecure mens civil rights from violation is the 
only juſtifiable ſource of power, my aſſertion might be refuted hy 


the logie of a dungeon; dut 6 ths cage 
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from — they flow. Are not $a 4 of els we of ri "x 
Doubtleſs: and of rights which our late liberality has mu 
larged; but ſhall we not accompany the rights conceded with = 
means for their protection? Our recent gifts were of no value, if 
got intended to be permanent: of little, if expoſed to the con- 
Rant peril of invaſion. The language of our conſtitution to ita 
worſhippers is this; “ as rights, I — you all that is truly N 
ble in ſocial life — take 5 pledge for their 
Joyment.”-—The man who holds his civil erp hog unattended by * 
tecting powers, holds. the former inſecurely, and at the wi 
thers. Our rights are our conſtitutional poſſeſſions; o 2 
„the entrenchment with which we fence them in. Why Id 
this latter be denied to the Catholic ſubject?— On what —— 
—On none of choſe, aſſuredly, . which ſupport the conſtitutio 
Abſtractedl ſpeaking, in the ſpi irit of Braſh freedom, poli | 
wer is either no where juſt, or 11 is but juſtice to extend it to the 
lies; but the Catholics are a diſtinQ feta ſeparate branch 
of the community 4 —.— ſo much the mort entitled to claim 
2 ſhare of power; far by ſo much the leſs likely - are we to guard 
deir rights; in whole _ we take no immetliate intereſt gur- 
ves. Recur again he privileged u ty poſſeſs x 
is, amongſt 8 the body of our ariſtocracy is 
tin, that its members are properly inveſted with r pow- 


ers. But enonſh uf yaa topic; ] come now to the temporary 
nce of 


ſcorn an arbi populace, as much ag any of — 
and, were I certa in ef utility of any —_— nee fp 


| that meaſure, at the riſk of inſurrection; | 
lity of a meaſure way but doubtful, I would Tae — ae le- 
neſd'to weigh nt its adoption. It ſeems a becoming principle 
in every free Nr that pular inclination ſhould turn 8 
wavering balance. The will of the multitude is not law, but it 
may be evidence; it may not bind, but it ſhould influ ence. In re- 
jecting the Catholic claims, ſhall we comply with the public wiſh 2 
Undoubtedly not: for the Cathalics are the public;—confider this 
maturely; they are the great body of your peo ez it is no very 
extravagant hyperbole to — them Freland, next, the 
preſent — criſis: the awful and unparalleled fituation of the 
world. Is not the human character tremendouſly ſermenting? and 
hall we not guard our country from the effects of its exploſion ? 
Shall we rathexeghrow in a further leaven of diſcontent, and by 
ſouring the Catholic mind, 'encreafe the efferveſcence ? Is this a 
time which calls for mere negative allegiance ? an indolent acquieſ- 
cence in the preſent ſcheme of things, which refrains alike from 
loyalty and treaſon ? Or does. not the patiod demand rather a zeal for 
the conſtitution, which none, who are aliens to its benefits, can 
ſeel?—It is at all times the bold ſpirit of our manly- co — 
that the ſubjeR's s perſon ſhall be reſpeQuble, as well as free, 

che energy of Britons. No man ae beben fox a cauſe whih 

8 
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flights and puts him down; and if government would entol Catho- 
D their ſide, it is not by Catholic degradation they 
will excite it; but government have need of the enthufiaſm of their 
people; for the licentious hand of anarchy. is raiſed againſt all go- 
vernment. Jacobiniſm is abroad: the lower claſſes of ſociety form, 
His prey: in Ireland theſe are Catholics. Shall we ſhut the gates 
of our Conſtitution, and expoſe them to this monſter? Shall we 
eſtrange them by that contumely which a Roman Satiriſt deſcribes 
as the moſt intolerable evil attendant on low eſtate? Let us not be 
too penurious in conceſſion. Half- Citizen, and evhole Jacobin 
might become ſynonymous in theſe days. The policy of France 18 
to eſtrange the nation from its rulers: Shall not the counter po- 
licy of Ireland be to unite them? To little purpoſe is miniſterial 
coalition; unleſs you make the parties of your people coaleſce. 
Events now paſs upon a greater ſcale. The days of puny and mi- 
nute cabal are at an end. | i Mars! i 3 
Proteſtantiſm is the eſtabliſned religion of the ſtate; but I will 
go a ſtep higher, and ſay, that chriſtianity is (more remotely) our 
eftabliſtiment. In the paramount bonds of this ſublime religion, 
whoſe very name ſuggeſts good will to all men, we are at once con- 
nected with our Catholic fellow · ſubjects. Let us remember this 
grand union, and forget ſubordinate diſtinctions. As ſtateſmen, as 
well as believers, we ſhould be Chriftians; for infidelity and 
Jacobiniſm march hand in hand. The ſame man who wrote the 
* Age of Reuſon,”. was alſo the author of the Rights of Man.“ 
—Chriftianity is attacked in Rurope. Should not all its deſerip- 


tions be embodied: for'its ſupport ? and the worſhip, throughout all 


Its branches, be made reſpectable? The breaſt, from which this or- 
derly religion is once baniſhed, has loſt che firmeſt ſtay, which 
ſupported its allegiance. Remembering this, we muſt, aſſuredly, 
be czutious how we impoſe'diſabilicies on the Catholic. Diſguſted 
with the incapacities which cling around their tenets, the unenlight- 
ened might raſhly wreak their vengeance on religion, and ſeek re- 
Tuge in infidelity, and its Jacobin train of notions. Such is the 

ual progreſs of popular derelition.—They ruſh, inconfiderately, 
from one extremity to another; from ſuperſtition to infidelity; 
from ſervility to licence. The hiſtory of French confuſion atteſts 
the truth of what I ſay. Nor would the Catholic apoſtate reaſon 
wildly, though profanely: for, when once he had become an infi- 
del, he might ſeem to be a Proteſtant; and could thus get over all 
his incapacities at once. Con ſider this; his diſabilities ariſe, I ad- 
mit, from his being Catholic: but do they not ſpring; more remotely, 
from his being Chriftian It is not Popery, but hriſtianity, that 
ſtands between him and falſe ſwearing. We ſhould be cautious how 
we even ſeem to impoſe penalties on religion—a tax upon the Chriſ- 
tian is a bounty to the Infidel. + DO: Tye N 
But the Catholics are ſo numerous their religion may predomi- 
nate, arid our eſtabliſhment be overturned. -Perhaps here | exiſt 
ſome riſk; and — preferred it to a greater, we ought to 2 
againſt it. I ſhall always concur in d of the church _ 
14 0 5 
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land; I ſhall always concur in defence of Proteflant 8 


an expreſſion which, I know not why, has been latterly laid aſide, 
but which conveys what, I think, our religion ſhould enjoy. L 
would give aſcendancy to the church, but not to the individual; ex- 
cept ſo far. as the latter be neceſſary to ſecure the former; and in 
meaſuring the 2 I feel there is ſame nicety. But the number 
of the Catholics Teems an ill. reaſon for their ſubjection, in a 
country whoſe conſtitution ſays the many ſhall be free! It is an 
unlucky circumſtance that our eftabliſhment lying one way, our 
lation lies another; but we muſt take things as they are; 
and I hold that an eſtabliſhment unuſually contracted, de 
2 toleration uncommonly extenſive; ape which will not ſtop at 
the removal of penalties, but will alſo venture on conferring 
wers. | 'Y ; 
Perſuaded, as I am, of the ſuperior excellence of our religion, 
I muſt believe that its extent will be proportioned to our civiliza- 
tion; that Proteſtantiſm will find converts, and flauriſh amongſt 
our commonalty, in proportion as that commonalty ſhall become 
enlightened: I therefore hold an attempt to keep our populace in a 
ſtate of barbariſm and d. uon, ag calculated to impede the pro- 
greſs of the Proteſtant religion. 

But, if there yung of Catholic pre-eminence on the one 
hand, is there no fear of Jacobin principles on the other? And if 
their poiſon had already tainted the Catholic body, ſhould we beſt pre- 
yent its farther progreſs by proſcription ?—But why turn all our cau- 
tion to the quarter which leaſt wants it? Let us chuſe our alternative, 
If Pius be the conqueror, who is ta overſet our Conſtitution ( the 
mighty Pizs / the late protegte of a regiment of dragoons !)—we 
ſhould haſten to negotiate with the Jacobins of France ;—but, if 
this latter be the quarter from whence danger is apprehended, we 
ſhould embrace our Catholic fellow-ſubje&s without delay. Shall 
we render penalties eternal, which even ag temporary were oppreſ- 
five, and continue fetters on religion which were originally meant 
for politics? for certain ſtate opinions of which Popery was made 
the teſt Opinions, let me add, whoſe miſchief was but fugitive, 
and has long ſinęę paſſed away. Would you know what are Catho- 
lic principles at this day ?—Examine the brigade, — will there 
hehold our countrymen in the character of ſtaunch 1 iſts, ſtea- 
dily reſiſting all Republican ſeduction, and loyal ta the Bourbons as. 
they had been to the Stuarts loyal as they had been ta that infa- 
tuated James, who vaiuly eſpouſed the cauſe of a ſmall minority of. 
his ſubjects againſt the rights and wiſhes. of the great body of his 
people, —Let us not purſue an example which we abhor; it is as 
wrong to be a bigot for the Proteſtant as for the Papiſt. TI 

What pledge have we for the loyalty of the Catholic ceclefiaſtic ? 
for his ſteady averſion to the Jacabin chaos of principles We 
have the cruelties exerciſed on his order by the French; we have 
his conſciouſneſs that. Jacobinifn muſt be the ruin of the Prieſthood. 
What ſecurity have we for the le 2 the Catholic gentlemen ? 
We have his ſtake of property in the country; we have his ſtake 
of rank in ſociety—that rank which makes him the natural 1 


( 4 ) 
of ſubordination. We have; affuredly, as good ſrcurity in the caſe 
of the! gentleman as of the peaſant ; and: ſhoult be cautions how, 
ring degradation from the latter, we impoſe it, as a lefs to- 
lerable ſeigma, upon rank, This, if there were diſaſfectibn, would 


Be to give it leaders I, for my part, ſhould rather ſee the ancient 


tlemian, the heir of catholic wealth, and perhaps of catholic 
ignity; ſeated as a popular repreſentative amongſt us; one whofe 
rank and property ſtood as pledges for his conduct; than hehold 
ſome. proteſtunt tool of catholic electors : the ready inftrument of 
_— worſt party-views: the needy repreſentative of indigent” con- 
uents. Tal . 0 77 * In {46 CO 2 
70 Suppoſe danger from the Catholies; , where ſome riſſe muſt 
Ye run; we onght' to chuſe the leaſt, —F would fin preferve our 
Church eftabliſhment unimpaired, ſuperſtitiouſſy inviplate in its 
moſt remote pomeria; but ſhould rather abate ſomewhat of Pro- 
teſtant pre · eminence, than not egfure the fahrick of both Church 
and Conſtitution. Superficial yielding may be fundamental confer- 
"oY 1 f : 4 0 3 2 4 . 


% inagpur tellur— 


But, from al L can colle&, the dangers are imaginary; and ſuch 
che ſtate of intereſts and property in this country, that the Catho- * 


hes will not enter at once on the practical enjoyment of that privi- 
lege; which they call on uy in theory to beſtow. They will creep 
3 mn ery conſequenet amongſt us, acquiring at every 
ep, an habitual-love for the Conſtitution, and even at laſt, not 
traufgre ſſing the bounds of Proteſtant ſecurity. 
Ia the purſtit of my pro 
ſifting entirely af Proteſtants: This fact either goes to demonſtrate 
the truth of my laſt” affertion; by ſhewitng that there could not be 
found a fingle Catholic in the whole county, o e 
kim to be — . to Proteſtants on the Grand Jury ; or it 
— capacities under which Catholics ſt ill labour, may 
made a handfe for withholding: the favours alteady granted, and 
pron ray. men might argue ſtrongly for their farther emancipa- 
But 1 will be ſo much better treated ny men than b 
me, that I ſhalf not engroſs longer the attention to them. 
Shall not dwell upon the.topic of Ts much having been granted, that 
it is become impolitie on this ground, to refuſe extending our con- 
ceſſions ; à topic: urged with ſufficient ſtrength, Mr. Speaker, by 
the ableſt of Catholie opponents in 1793. TI ſhall not dwell on the 
many friends which the Catholic claims have latterly obtained 
amongſt the Proteſtants. I ſhall conclide when I have noticed a 
Mint which caught my car, that attachment to the Catholics means. 
eſtrangement from Great Britain. I diſclaim harbouring any ſuch 
ſentiment as the latter. I with the two countries to continue ever 


one cordial intimately well connected Empire. I with their har- 


mony from prejudice, as welt as principle. From prejudice the 
gronth of my partlitics towards England—a jon 


mon, I lately faw a Grand Jury, con- 


— 
| of 
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of my fe was fpent there, and/the' thought of England connects 
ar, boned. a is pleaſing to my . was «per 

edueation the ſcene of theſe early years, and of thoſe early ha- 
bits, which the memory recalls and cheriſhes with moſt delight. I 
am proud to think it contains muuy friends, who much regard me; 
and perſons whoſe eſteem iffords a reaſonable ground for pride. I 
amy beſides; perſuaded, that in their harmony conſiſts the welfare 
of both iſſands.— Af any man wiſhed-a breach and endeavoured to- 
foment it, he ſhouid idly me, if not s formidable, at leaſt a 
ſtrenuous opponent. Did the Catholies defire'a rupture, I ſhould! 
vote againſt their emaneipation- tb be 28 | 

* 1 © J nen 

Mr. OG LE ſald his ſentiments on the ſubje& of this bill were- 
already well kirown—he had oppoſed. it in the firſt inſtance, and 
would oppoſe it in every ſtage he ſhould meet it. He would 
not have ſo often troubled the Houſe, but that he had a ſolemn 
duty to diſcharge—to rally round the Conſtitution, and to reftore 
to his conſtituents rheir deareſt riglit&4vHich they had committed 
into his hand yet he had never-deſerted" the ſtant body, 
nor, however the ptoſpect; hull We ever loft his road; —To 
the bill he wou oppoſe the Revolution the Coronation oath—the 
6#th of Abjuration the eſtibliſnment of Chureh and State — the: 
act of Union and of Settlement the right of the! Houſe of Ha- 
nover the acts of this ſeſſion and the forfeited lande j he there 
fore hoped the bill would never ga into a committee. 


Rt. Hon. D. LATOUCHE wis aguidt the bill, becnuſe it pro- 
ſtrated at the feet of the eatholios all the great offices of ſtate; it res 
leaſes them from obligations which the proteftants are bound by; and 
therefore it was partial In his opityort it endangered che Hanove- 
rian ſueceſſion, becauſe for any thing that appeared in the bill it did 
not prevent the erowu from gracing; the brew of a Roman Catholic 

king, which he prayed heaven to ayert. He would on theſe 
grounds oppoſe everyxclaiſe of it. $4 


- Honourable GEORGE RNOX. Sir, It is apparent to 

man, that at no period, ſinee the ſettlement of this country; hag 
there exiſted a necefſty ſo prompt and abſolute to ſecure the affec- 
tions and unite the exertiohs of the whole people, as the pre- 
ſent. We are engaged in a war, not of freges and of battles merely, 
not a conteſt of revenue and reſources 3 it were, the grants of 
our Parliaments, and the gallautry of our armies, would removr 
from us all apptehenſions; but we are engaged in a conflict wich 
an enemy whoſe weapon is ſeduction, whoſe ſucceſſes are ſedition, 
and whoſe victories are inſurtection; we are contending with prin- 
ciples the moſt faſcinating, and the moſt pernicious the moſt ex- 
alted in appearance, the moſt ſelfiſh in reality ; principles which af- 
fe& to reſtore us to our beſt rights, by ſubje&ing us to our worſt 
——— purify our morals, by banifhing our religion—and to 

upport the / conſtitution, by violating every maxim on which it is 
fonnded, and ſubverting every cſtabliſkment by which it is — 


» 
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Such, Sir, is our warfare z and I will not ſcruple to aſſert, that on 
our vote this night depends whether we ſhall eſtabliſh in this country 
thoſe principles which muſt be our deſtruction, or whether we reſcue 
our fellow ſubje&s from that gulph into which they are faſt finking, 
d into which, if they do 2 we muſt inevitably be dragged.— 
? fay, Sir, that if we refuſe this bill, we ſhall do, unintentionally 
indeed, but really and gffeQually, the moſt ſignal ſervice to our 
enemies. For obſerye how exactly our conduct will correſpond 
with their views; they aim at the extinction of all conflitutional 
principles and priyileges, and laugh at all rights which time and 
precede have authorized and eftabliſhed—we violate them; what. 
follows ? the people will —_ or negle& them; and if they do, if 
they once ceaſe to firaggle for known, determiped, exiſting conſti- 
tutional principles, depend upon it they will ſoon ſpeculate on the. 
eſtabliſhment of new ones; depend upon it they will not be long 
befpre they reſort to what is called vis r principles; they will not 
be long before they throw off: the painful, though ſalutary, re- 
flraint of laws; they will not long covet thoſe Britiſh privileges 
which we ſhall have taught them to deſpair of and deſpiſe. No: 
they will ſoon opt, with the'zeal of novices, but with the ſkill of 
the experienced, the whole ſyſtem of organized anarchy, philoſq: 
hic barbarity, and patpiotic rapine, of which an example is before, 
them, and for the accompliſhment of which, no doubt, a fraternal 
aſſiſtance could ſpeedily be ſoligized and obtained,,—And to this 
point they are not led by low degrees: Such has been the unforty-- 
nate fluctuation of our councils, that they will now be driven to it 
by what they deem, however it may be meant, an inſulting attack 
ypon the moſt energetic, implacable, and glowing paſſion of the 
human breaſt—their pride. , N 8 
On the ground of preſent expediency, therefore, it is evident 
that this — be refiſted.—lt is happy for the country that 
it is equally irreſiſtible gn zhe ground of right and permanent ad- 
vantage. A | 
x This truth cannot be diſputed:—that no government, except a 
military and deſpotic one, can long exiſt unleſs it is > ms by 
the opipion of the goyerned; it may endure for a ſeaſon of ttan- 
uillity, but muſt periſh in the firſt ſtorm. In baxbarous times, 
that opinion, and the ſtrengih it gives, has peverally been found, 
eicher in the ſuperſtition of the People, which places their under- 
ſtandingy under the controul of their ſpiritual teacher: —or in their 
attachment to certain chiefs who have been uſed to lead them into 


the field, and from whoſe fall apd proweſy they derive. honour and 


ſecurity; but when an opener intercourſe has enlarged the under- 
— — of men, and when commerce has diffuſed her treaſures 
and her knowledge, where ig that government to look for perma- 
rence and protection which does. not depend upon its military 
firength? Not, as formerly, to the clergy—tbeir influence has fol- 
lowed the ignorance which nouriſhed and maintained it; pot to 


the barovws—their damp and cobwebbed halls are no longer croud- 


ell with vaſſalz at once valiant and ſubmiſſive; you muſt ſearch for 
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them in the capital—there they are to be found, impoveriſhed by 


the luxuries, and enervated by the vices of commerce, whiilt their 
late followers are earning aud enjoying her gains and her indepen- 
dence.— Where, then, muſt the Throne take refuge, fince igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, barbariſm and chivalry, preſet it no aſy- 
lum? In the arms ,of reaſon, and under the mantle of wealth. Wealth 
is, then, che atiſtocracy which upholds the monarch, and reaſon is 
the religion which, ſanctifies his authority. Theſe, tir, are the ge- 
neral principles and hiſtory of all tree governments; they are more 
peculiarly the principles and ancient practice of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution.— That wiſe conſtitution has always reſted on the maxim, 
(which is, in truth, its main pillar) of admitting into legal powers 
and privileges whoever had ſtrength to injure or ſupport it: The, 
clergy and the barons were courted by the crown as long as they 
ſwayed the public opinion; when property and knowledge, and 
conſequently independence of ſentiment, became more diffuſed, 
the commons. were xeforted to, and admitted into the ftate; and 
when, at length, commerce had fo ſpread out the wealth of the na- 
tion that the feudal ariſtocrecy, way completely annihilated, a prin- 
ciple, the broadeſt illuftration, of the doctrine was broached and 
acknowledged, that taxation and repreſentation could not- be ſepa- 
rated, that js, that in the Briuth conſtitution power could never 
be diſunited from wealth. Now, fir, I do not mean here to ſay. 
that taxation and repreſentation are ſeparated, though the repre- 
ſentative part of the community is ſo much abridged, but chat the 
principle which gave that maxim birth begins again to be forgot. 
tn the caſe of America, it is true, that principle was reſiſted, and 
what was the iſſue? At the Reformation, and not before, that 

neral principle was departed from; and in the inſtance of the . 
tholics of England, it continues to be violated; but the cauſe of 
that violation, and its continuance, are both obvious, and to this 
country they are inapplicable. The Catholics were then a ftrong, 
united, enthuſiaſtic — party, hoſtile to liberty, aſſiſted from, 
abroad, and openly or ſecretly favoured by the prince To keep, 
the Reformation. alive, then, in the firuggles of infancy, it way 
neceſſary to exclude them from power: for the king and a Catho- 
lic clergy and cabinet united, might. have overthrown both church, 
aud ftate. What is the caſe now? The Catholics weak, reduced, 
and diſunited—(I. ſpeak of England), —and the * and chief 
perſons of the empire adverſe to their religion; why then, do the 
reſtrictions ſlill continue upon them in that country? The truth is, 
they are made a ſacrifice to the prejudices of the people: their 
numbers are ſo ſmall, that the danger and the evil are of no ex- 
tent; the perſecution and hatred of Popery is ſuppoſed to give; 
ftrength to the Proteſtant Church; the parliament and the miniſter 
are not urged to meddie with the ſubjeR, and are afraid to touch it, 
and therefore it remains an exception to that rule. But if ſuch 
an exception can be tolerated in Great Britain, is that a reaſon. 
why it ſhould exiſt and be favoured here? Does not the ſtate of this 
country, on the contrary, peculiarly reje& it? Here the gent be. 
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dy' of the people is Cathole; much of the real, and no ſmall: hare 
of che perſonal property of the country, in Catholic hands; the 


lower clafs ignotant and turbulent, fit inſtruments, therefore, in 


the hands of irritated and unſubdued ambition; in a few years, if 
trade increaſe, the Catholics muft poſſeſs almoſt a monopoly of the 
perſonal wealth of the kingdom, —a controul, therefore, over the 
numerous claſs of manufacture and mechanics—a yn; of 
ple the moſt prone to turbulence, fince their income is fluctuat- 
mg and precarious, and their wants and vices always craving and 
unſatisfied. Now if we drive the rich Catholic from the legiſla- 
ware, and from our own fociety, we force him to attach himſelf to 
me needy and diſaffected; we oblige him, if pride and ambitio 
have their uſual operation, to breed and nouriſh difcontent, — 
heep alive a religious quarrel in the country. But if on the con- 
. we admit him it once into this and the other houſe, and 
che offices of Rate, he becomes member of our parties, and 
the Catholic party is forgot. But, then, the Proteſtant intereſt 
— Iko not, fir, what ſome-Proceſtatts may find or fancy to 
be Meir intereſt, 'but of this I zu ſure, that it never can be the 
Intereſt of the Proteſtants ef Ireland to have a numerous, power- 
, united, and adverſe party in the country, but that it muſt be 
ir intereſt, by accepting the ſervices of the Catholic, to annihi- 
Nes his-power, gud to live in peace aud harmony with their fellow 
8. A ' 2. f N * 


eue afraid of Republicuns? No let me-afk why, in fo nu. 
merous an #fſembly #5 this 15, eompoſed of men with ſuch a varie - 
t of talents, temper, and objects, in a time of ſuch wanton ſpe- 
culation ag the preſent, ſoarce one ——— is to be found. But 
ſuppoſe half of thoſe members who have been returned to this par- 
Lament, ſhould by law be inc eitated from fitting here; or to 
bring it more home—ſuppoſe alf the preſent Northern, or all the 
— Southern members excluded by act of parliament, how long 

you think, Sir, at they or their deſcendants would brook the 
grau dation? I de ſuſpect highly as I think of thoſe perſons, chat 
boy. who'afe now the moſt loyal of his majeſty's ſubjects would 
rank among the worſt affected to the conſtitution, the em- 
| ſy the throne: for ſo min iy made. But ſuppoſe the Catho- 
Les, already tainted wich 'republicaniſm, will privileges render 
them more dangerous? Will privileges add an unit to their numbers, 
o guines to their wealth? Will they become more ſpeculative, 
more virulent, more united by the conflitutional conteſts in which 
they will be-engaged ? Does any man fear that the conſtitution of 
Ireland will ever be voted away by its parliament, whatever be its 


religion ? I a French miſſionary were ſent to Ireland to ſpread the 


French doctrines, What would be his wiſhes? What could be his 
courfe? Would he, bent as he muſt be on affailing the principles 
which ſupport this houſe, attempt to tamper with thoſe whoſe poli- 
tical ruin was the prime objet of his miſſion? No, as bis wiſh 
weſt be to Kindle a war between the privileged. and unprivileged 
orders, le would exult to find fo much of the-property, and 4 
vo ö | N 8 * muc 
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much of the talents of the nation forced to condederate with. the 
mob. That to the uncultivated and indigent; bis natyral allies i 
every fate, were added here, the wealthy and well informed, ht 
natural foes. the extrapaſated ambition of che latter, be 
would agitate and i e the former, and difluſe his feveriſh {pi 
rit through the whole political maſs.. Thus we are reluctant, to ze, 
move what the Jacobine wiſhes we ſhould continue. It. is in this 
houſe, doubtleſs, it is in our ſociety that France.muſt ever be de- 
n e 14 
But the meaſure which is now ptopoſedl, we have already ablig-. 
ed ourſelves to receive, and ſuch was the opinion and language, 
the ableſt adverſaries of Lord Hobart's bill. . 
The policy of our anceſtors fince-che. revolution was a wiſe one; 
if tyranny can ever be wiſdom, for it was adapted-to its end, and 
they underſtood-and practiſed the. true maxima of bad government. 
They knew the effects of wealth and knowledge. They counted t 
number of the Catholics, and calculated their phyſical for | 
they reaſoned juſtly, and ated conſiſtently when they 3 them 
of property and education. They plainly ſaw that on the laach 
{ome ſlime of ignorance and wretchedneſs, could the ponderous and 
ill-cemented bark of their ſupremacy only float. The conduct and 
inciples which they — chat time, we have ſince ſeen fols 
— the late oppreſſor of France. ,Robeſpierre too was the 
enemy of learning and of wealth. So true it is, that in all ages, 
and in all meridians, che cauſe of tyranny is the fame, . _ 
What our anceſtors did, however, we have undone. The le- 
gillature thought, and ſo far it thought juſtly, that we, could be a 
powerful, proſperous, upd happy: people, if three fourths, of us werg 
1gnorant and beggar ou, therefore; opened the gates of xnow- 
ledge and of —— but you did not obſerve that on their ſympa · 
thetic hinges were turning the gates of power and the conſtituuon. 
Thoſe gates once opened, no. common force can to imagine 
it is Golly is wickedaels to attempt it. Take then your choice; 
re · enact e iſque a rebellion, a ſeparation, or a uni- 
on, —or paſs this bill for the hour is nearly arrived. when we n 
decide; — the hour is already come when we ought to decide; 
when our deciſion can ſlill be free, collected and compoſed ; 
when, Sir, are falſe pride, falſe ſhame, and mock confiſtency to 
recede? Is it now when the danger muſt be ſo trivial, while the 
numbers we admit are too. miaute and inconſiderable even to form 
a party in the houſe, or muſt we wait till wealth has added to their 
numbers, and irritation. to. their union; till they ſhall feel their 
wer, and exerciſe it in revenge. This is a ſerious reflection. 
w.many, let me aſk, are there who now a—_ this meaſure, 
who do not lament that it was not carried when I firſt propoſed it? 
Who.is there when it does paſs, as paſs it ſurely muſt, that will not 
rue this day, if this day is to be darkened and diſgraced by its re · 
5 | 


In every litical queſtion, I wuſt acknowledge there are dif- 
ficulues, mma political meafures chere are weighty. qbjetti- 
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ons; in our decifions, chetfore, we muſt fairly weigh the advanta- 
Al, the diſadvantages, - and reft upon the preponderating 
To the meaſure before us there are ſome objeftions not to 
be overldoked. But when I ſee that the dangers which follow its 
rejection are inevitable and tremendous, being rooted in the very 
nature of man and of —_— and that thoſe to which ity reception 
expoſes us, are doubtful, diſtant, and avertable, I cannot bring 
ty mind to heſitate for a moment. The minor objections to this 
bill have already been fully anſwered. I ſhall, therefore, confine 
my obſervations to that which ts moſt plauſible, T mean the danger 
to the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. Next to chriſtianity itſelf, I revere 
the proteftant eſtabliſhment, for it preſerves teligron without de- 
Hying the prieſthood, allows liberty of conſcience without ſanction- 
In lrentibuſpeſs, retains what is modeſt and venerable, and re- 
jets what is gaudy and fraudulent in the worſhip from which it ſe- 
rated, and approaches in its tenets, as near as any other religion, 
2nd nearer than moſt others to the real doctrines and true ſpint of 
the Goſpel. As connected with the ſtate, it protects the crown 
without debaſing itſelf; it humbles the pride of the nobility without 
- arrogance or affumption ; it ſhames the licetitioufnefs of the weal- 
thy without cant and hypocriſy; and it leads the people to their 
duty without exciting ther paſſions, or impoſing on therr credulity. 
Applied to this country too it is a bond of Imperial connexion, and 
therefore worthy bf the care and veneration of every man who 
values that connexion. About this eftabliſhment, therefore, I can- 
not be indifferent, for I underſtand the advantages which ariſe from 
it: A knoivledge for the want of which many of the enemies of 
this bill muſt atone by the virulence of their zeal. Ps | 
Now, Sir, one of thoſe conſiderations by which I have been im- 
pelled to the ſupport of this meaſure, has been the real peril in 
which our eftabliſhment ftands, if we perſiſt in rejecting it; for if 
we do ſo perſevere, I clearly fee that we ſhall be driven to this di- 
lemma, either to give up our national independence, or our natio- 
nal worſhip; but that by paſſing it now we take the moſt efficacious 


- -meansto ſecure both. If, I fay, we continue to exclude and irri- 


tate the Catholic, we can have no real ſecurity againſt the ſubver- 
fon of property and religion, but an unconditional ſubmiſſion to 
Great Britain, and a refignation of the crown of Ireland into the 
hands of the Britiſh parliament... But if we adopt it now, we ſhall 

adually liberalize the Catholic gentry ;' they will fee how much 
Fer property, their liberty, and their lives —— upon the con- 
ſtitution; they will obſerve how much that conſtitution depends on 
our connexion with Great Britain, and how much that connexion 
- reſts on the uniformity of the ſtate religion. He cannot fail to ſee, 
for it will be a leſſon of experience, that whatever leads to forcible 
ſeparation muſt end in ſuljection : but that if the connection between 
he two countries ſhould be diſſolved by mutual conſent, we ſhould 
incur all the expence, without acquiring any of the profits of inde- 

ndence; and that when our conſtitution ſhould loſe the check of 
Brieich influence, and our parties the arbitration of the Britiſh ca- 
binet, we ſhould ſoon be conſumed by the waſting diſeaſe * 
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lou and —— oligarchy, or expire in the convulſions of a de- 
mocracy. you thank, Sir, that the Catholic gentleman, edu- 
rated and living amongſtus, is likely to be ſo filly a bigdt as to fa- 
crifice the conſtitution of his country to the chande of aggrandizing 
a few ignorant prieſts? Is this an age in. which ſuch a whimſy is 
likely to prevail? Is it not much more probable; * ＋ view 
the progreſs of knowledge; and the independent ſpirit of the times, 
that the Catholic gentlemen, already more than half Proteſtants, 
will bring up their children to a conformity with that faith which 
opens to them, without a convulſion, the profits of the church? 
Speak to the Catholic barriſter, aſk tha Catholic officer his opinion, 
you will learn what will be the ſentiment of a Catholic member of 
parliament. No, Sir, ſuch a project is not, cannot be within 
their contemplation, or their means; but then they will force a de- 
moeratic changein the repreſentation, vulgarly, and perhaps falſe- 
ly called a reform; ſtill tuch a violence muſt come from without, 
from thoſe who do not poſſeſs the privilege, not from thoſe who do. 
On the contrary, I aſk not the experience of this night to prove with 
what unwillingneſs men who poſſeſs a privilege admit their fellow 
ſubjects to a I of it; I confeſs, therefore, I feel no alarm 
on the ſubject. If the Catholics quarrel with Great Britain, it will 
be; not for their faith, but her conſtitution. —Deprive them of the 
latter cauſe and we need not fear the former. If I tremble for the 
eſtabliſhment, it is not the Catholic and his croſs, but the Peiſt and 
his blaſphemy that I fear. It che Proteſtant temple is to fall, it is from 
Proteſtant levity, and from Proteſtant profligacy ; it is from thoſe 
who ſcoff at all religion, traffic with the church, and pollute the 

blic ear with their profaneneſs, that I look for the overthrow of 
the fabric. The lofty example is obſerved, and is deſcending ; 
when it ſhall become general, when the trite zeſt of the oftentatious 
blaſphemy ſhall iſſue from vulgar mouths, miniſters of religion you 
may retire, for your miffionis fulfilled. If the Proteſtant eftabliſh- 
ment is in danger from the Catholic, it will be from the Catholic 
forcing into = conſtitution, and carrying the church along with 
him. - Admit him, and the church remains behind. We ſhall ad- 
mit him; 1 — Ro we _—_ but we ſhall withhold that 
admiffion ſo long, that at length we give, without generoſity, 
what will be received without gratitude ; we ſhall yield, — — 
ſon, but to clamour: what ought to be the reſult of wiſdom and re- 
flection, will be the work of panic and precipitation; and that day 
which ſhall record the laſt triumph of the conſtitution, will to us be 
a day of humiliation and diſgrace. 

I have now, Sir, laid all the — objections before the houſe, 
and given them, Itruſt, the weight they merit. Now, Sir, ſuppoſe 
a man to have erected a building, but not to have ſecured the foun- 
dation, and to have heaped pile upon pile, till the tottering edifice 
was ready to tumble on his head, and be and his habitation to be 
deſtroyed by the firſt torm, what would be his conduct? If a pru- 


dent man, he would, no doubt, be in haſte to examine into aud 


enlarge his foundation. Yet many plauſible objections might be 
; | urged 
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urged why he ſhould not. Thee ſcaffolding may an; in removing 
one ſtone a whole maſs may break off Better to bear the. ies 
have than fly 10 others that we know no of; beüdes, who can tell 
but it may laſt your o] time; and as to your poſterity, let your 
children tahe care of themſelves. , Our polterity {-+—yes, daftards as 
we are, theſe are the (counſels, which © we beat, which we, adwit, 
which we bluſh ta own, but which we; are not alvamed 40-follow. 
The building, we hope, will laſt he thor period of our; exicnac, 
and we care not if it, and our ; poſterity, be ,levlled. in, zhe duſt. 

us the xleluge, was the ſelfiſh proverb ever in the Ay of the 
French nobilisy;; but the deluge: has ruſhed upon them in their own 
ume. and ſw enhem from the face of the enth. 

; \Copfigeny, Sir. however, as Jam of the KA und abſolute ne- 
celſuy of this meaſure; I am not ſurpriſed it ihould be oppoſ- 
ed. I can eaſily calculate ihe effects of habir, pride, and ſhame, 
irreſifible in weak minds, powerful in the. ſtrongett, _ 
— this bill;—I cen conceive much i irritgtion 
r. it, forward, and. ſome intereſt in E A — 
1 — who ſupport it, rolf pa hoſt of angry or Tapacious ene- 

Jan conceive too — attachment in the beſt 
— to a declining eauſe; but I cannot conceive that this can laſt, 
hat che eyes of exery man muft not ut length por to, the, peril 
which ſurround him, and that a meaſure ＋ and right, of 
national hondur and rational ſecurity, ſhall not bo e and prevail. 
Such, Sir, are my ſentiments ; ſuch the pringjples which have 
— me to come forward on cis great ſubject. Whether I 

ransfuſed my convictionisto the minds of — whether this 
aſd will anpaihy with my feelings, or be governed by my reaſan, 
— I.caripa telly but ahis I will ay, hat no boneft man could 
think as I do without acting as I have dane, If I am miſtaken now 
cas never hope to error e the verdict of futurity, theres 
ore, I muſt damit i in, I ſubmit 19 it, and wirhout fear, for what 
can { r her · ſontence ? Can I ſuppoſe that Chriſtiani- 
ty will elapſe into igtoletence,—that che human miad will become 
retrograde, — and that the religion of peace and ſociability all be- 
come the inſtrument af ſirife— of che pretext of monopoly ? Shall it 
be ſaid that: political corexiftence, cannot obtzin ——— who 
acknowledge the ſame reye lation at a time when the ng pro- 
eſs of in fidelity calls upon all. men who believe the 9 L 49 2 
= in itg defence? Shall-religion be the groun of excluding 
ve Catholic from the. temple of, our eonſlitution, — which the 

iſt, and even the Atheiſt, have-acceſs, and ſhall we be AY — 
thoſe falſe alarmiſts ho heyer have fears for the church till there 
are hopes for the conſtitution, If I admit that the church efiabliibe 
ment is an objeRt of illiberal Jealouſy, mall I diminiſh che exi 
ſhall I ſecure its exiſtence by intexpoſing it between the pation 
the conſtitution y telling a people ardeps in the purſuit. of _ 

that there is no other impediment in their waz? Noz the 
are the effeQual enewies of the church who do ſo. Bat, Six, if 4 
r of that ſyſtem by which we conſented to be Llavgy 
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that we might be tyrants,” and. ſunk this country below the political, 
borizon, that we might excluſively poſſeſs its eminences; could. I, 
continue in the ſame mind now that we have broke in upon that 

| {yſtem with ſecurity,;—with ſecurity, did I ſay ?—with unexampled, 
and rapidly increafing proſperity, now that we have diſcovered with, 
what uſury protected and enfranchiſed induſtry repays its obliga- 
tions. Let us not, therefore, vainly and fooliſhly hope to eternize 
this incongruous mixture of -privilege and excluſion; to perpetuate. 
ſeparation of the conſtituent from the repreſentative; to keep. 

the Catholic in a conſtant agony of expeRation, and the Proteſtant 
of apprehenſion. Let us not delay that entire political union, on 
which, without doors, all ranks are now agreed—rather let us ſeize 
on this auſpicious moment to ratify their wiſhes : thus ſhall we con- 
federate their zeal in the defence of our conſtitution : then, and then 
only, ſhall we firike terror into our enemies abroad, and filence 
qur calumniatots at home. 1 | 


. Ig : 
Mr. MASON ſpoke for the rejection of the bill. . 


Mr. JOHNSON.—Sir, it ſeems to have been generally acknow-. 
ledged, through the courſe of this debate, that the ſituation of the 
kingdom required from every honeſt man, a fincere exertion to en- 
courage, as far as poſſible, a reſpe& for government and a zeal tor 
religion amongſt a people, who have ſhewn in many juſtances, too 
ſtrong a propenſity to reſiſt the one, and to deſpiſe the other. Yet, 
with this impreſſion upon the mind of every ſerious man, you have 
been condemned to lilten to harangues which bear the marks of de- 
liberate compoſition, and in which every branch of your govern- 
ment and conſtjtution has been repreſented as in a ſtate of corrup- 
tion and decay—in which the hierarchy of your proteſtant eſta. 
bliſhment has been ridiculed for the abuſe of its dignity, .and the 
miſapplication of its wealth, and the prieſthood of a tolerated reli- 
gion expoſed to groſs and vehement charges of ſtupid ignorance 
and contemptible vulgarity. After having the conſtitution of the 
country and the Miniſters of religion expoſed and derided,by the ad- 
vocates of the papiſts, you are deſired by the bill now before you, 
to open the power of. the ſtate and parliament to the pretenſions of 
thoſe papiſts; and you are called upon to do ſo upon no other ſecu- 
rity, than ſome declarations of theirs, that they do not mean to 
alter the conſtitution, or to overturn the proteſtant religion: To 
truſt the exiſtence of a ſtate to mere declarations, muſt at all times 
be a hazardous experiment; but to truſt to profeſſions of Readineſs, 
upon the arguments of gertlemen who have ſhewn in themſelves 
verſatility of conduct, bordering upon a direct contradiction o 
their own avowed principles and repeated declarations, would, in 
my mind, be a degree of credulity, utterly inconſiſtent with the ſo, 
ber diſcretion of parliament. If, in the year 1792, you had heard, 
Sir, a young man of conſiderable talents, born of a noble family, 
(Mr. G. Knox) aſſert, „that as long as Great Britain remains at- 
« tached to a proteſtant u and a proteſtant en o 
ms 5 d a — -v 0 
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« tong muſt we, bei; proteſtants, remain the ruling power here, 
or the connexion — be diſſol ved; if you had Heard him aſ- 
ſert, © that we could not have a catholie parliament, and remain 
„ long without a catholic King ;” if you had heard him aſſert 
that the legiflative power could not be one faith, and the execu- 
tive power of another; that the catholics being but meu, it was 
not in the meture'of man but that defire ſhould grow with grati- 
« fication, and ambition with power; if you had found him, for 
ſuch reaſons, the ftrong advocate for proteftant aſcend, and in' 
the year 1995 had N= with all the dignity of high 
family and 3 chara * his own — 
rue againſt his own ents, is own principles, and inſiſt 
. de utility of deftroyl that — — which 
Was in the year 1792 the object of his affection, the efficient cauſe 
of his family dignity, and of his individual Property 3 if you have 
ſeen and heard fach things, Sir, ſurely it ſhould be a leſſon to ua, 
to pauſe before we. give implicit credit.to the vague declarations of 
men who, from their inferior fituation'in life, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have the ſame high incentives to a pure and conſiſtent conduct, 
as men of the rank and conſequence of the perſon to whom I have 
alluded? But this is not the only inſtance, Sir, which might be 
produced to induce us to pauſe before we give implicit credit to the 
feſſions or arguments of any men. Did the Right Hon. Gen- 
eman who introduced this bill, affert within theſe few days that a 
revenue officer ſhould be deprived of every ſhare of political power, 
Becauſe that revenue officer was peculiarly attached to his native 
ſorereign, peculiarly bound to the wealth and vigour of the ſtate'? 
- he did ty . aſſert erat is no 22 ion now to 
irgue that a popiſh prieſt, more larly bound to a foreign power 

425 a — 95 is to hĩs native King, under deeper pred 
of gratitude for his benefice, under ftronger ties of obedience from 
the vows of bis order, loaded with foreign pay and doonied to fo- 
reign obedience, is yet fitted and qualified for the higheſt truſt and 
power in the ſtate, while the revenue qfficer is diſqualified for ex- 
exciing: the loweſt, becauſe he is the immediate ſerrant of his 
King - But if the modeſty, of the Right Hon. Gentleman's nature 
ſhould make him heſitate at ſubmitting to the conviction of his 
own argumen let him take the = ra der of himſelf, but of 
Lis adviſer and his friend (Mr. G. P.) What did that Hon. Mem- 
ber permit in the year 1783 to be publiſhed under the authority of 
his name? There are (laid the Hon. Member) in this country 
romoting a change. The 

t catholics of the South, the known. Friends o* 

{byterians of the North, the votaries of republicaniſm ; theſe 
latter have ſet on the others to make it a common a 


= 


ed the - conſtitution, ſhall” be over, 


238 | ted to deſtroy it, we 
46 ave them qu for ſeats in - parliament, for. authority, 
i tad} for pes, Sich Sir, is the logurge which, with 
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Amok prophetic penetration, was uttered in'the year 1783, by the 
perſon who now is the leader of that very blockade on the eftablifh« 
ed church, which at that time he ſo ardently reſiſted, and fo pethe- 
tically lamerited ! To that he added a ſolemn declaration that “ he 
« would ſupport with his life and fortune, that "coalition! v 

„ which (he truly ſaĩd) he had enjoyed every bleſſing.” Bur, Sir, 
the magnitude of this queſtion is ſuck as to render it to 
try it by a more ſerious mveſtigation than a compariſon of the de- 
clarations, or authority of any individuals, however reſpeRable. 
It is ſaid in the preamble of this bill, that it is << „ = expedient 


to remove the reſtriction preſerved by the bill * in fac 


vour of the ancient conſtitution: I deny it to be e eht ton ds 
fo; and if there were no temporary inexpedien ſhould 
it to be right.——They are both ſerious points, an deſerve to. © pi Go 
amined, e expediency mult be determined. the time, the mans 
ner, and the conduct of f thoſe who have ui meaſure . 
Ahe cauſe of this * debate has been id fad ſome. years! 
The right hon. gentleman who introduced this pin, has th 
ted the authority of his name to be uſed, in order to promu ate to 
the people that the queſtion in every ſtage of the popiſh claim has 
been, © whether three millions of loyal ibjects were to be Rept in 
« a ſtate of degtading ſubjection 19 a body of one million 5 —4 
mode of ſtating the 3 calculated to igffame the paſſions of 
the multitude, but not to inform the judgment of the ſober part of 
mankind! It is ſo calculated, becauſe there is not any law of ſub- 
ordination in government to es it might not as well bea 
plied, as to the excludin; ciple « of the-Britiſh- conſtitation:— 
The addition of the epft et r to the be millions of pap 
and declining to give the ſame reſpeRable epithet when he ip ; of 
one million of proteſtants, does not ſeem likely to add much te the 
moderation of the argument. But ſuppoſing ſuch a ſtate of the 
ueſtion to be fitted for argument, I reply, that the aſſertion ĩs net 
funded i in fact. I confider Great Britain and Treland, as to af 
queſtions of conſtitution, invariably intermixed: there, js an error 
in aſſerting the conſtitutions are merely the ſame—there# in truth 
but one conſtitution, and that one con itution adopted and pre 
ed in both kingdoms: no part can be changed in ee KngJom 
without inſtantly affecting the other. The repireſeatarive 8 
ment therefore, whether of Great Britain — EY (2, — 
which affect the conſtitution, not of a — 
of the empire itſelf, ſhould conſider l not as 15 
ſentative of a local diſtri, or in à particular kings 
deciding upon an imperial intere: he ſhould. conſider. 2 as 
the repreſentative of the people of the empire. © Such; . dn this 
occaſion, I conſider the members of the  houfe which" 1 now 
addreſs, and ſuch I am pleaſed to find a right Hon. baronet (Ir 8. 
_Langriſhe,) who ſtated, the conſtitution as 1 conſtitution nat o 
one or three, but af twelve millions of people; muff Rate confider- 


ed himſelf. Such, Sir, the members wed __ 0 = 
muſt alſo conſider themſelves, when 1 ol fre at- 
ly do,) attentively what paſſes in this ks 
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the arrogant aſſumption of three millions to one million, I ſay, the 
fact does not ſupport the aſſertion. If the intereſt of parties is to 
be oppoſed, (which I deny to be neceſſary,) and if that intereſt is 
to be infl by members, I ſay, then, that it is the eſtabliſhed 
right, the conſtitutional 1 of nine millions of proteſtant in- 
habitants, his majeſty's ſubjects, from Orkney to Valentia, which 
is ſought to be ſhaken by the ambitious claims of a few men, who- 
have endeavoured for the worſt purpoſes to put themſelves at the 
head of a nominal three millions. forbid, however, that this 
queſtion were to be decided by the ſhock of numbers! but if it 
were, upon their heads be it, who firſt brought their numbers in 
array. -I ftate the queſtion then, not as it has been ſtated, whe- 
ther three millions of /oyal ſubjects are to be. kept in a ſtate of de- 
ing ſubjection to a body of one million, (who are not honour- 
ed by the right hon. gentleman with the epithet of loyal) but as a 
queſtion whether nine men whoſe names I ſhall ſtate preſently, and 
who have quitted their ordinary occupations in order to trade in the 
paſſions of the peaſants of the land, ſhall be permitted to ſeize a 
moment of public danger to break through the laſt barrier Which 
guards not the Iriſh alone, but the Britiſh conſtitution and the ſet. 
lement of the royal family? I ſtate it not as a queſtion whether 
three millions are to be kept in a ſtate of degrading ſubjection to 
one, but as a-queſtion the deciſion of which inyolves the whole of 
the conſtitution and the connexion, between Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and as the ſtrength of Great Britain depends on the ſtability 
of that connexion, and as her empire extends now from the caſt to 
the weſt of the globe, involving in this night's debate almoſt the 
fate of mankind—if I prove this to bethe real ſtate of the queſtion, 
I prove all that is neceſſary.—If this be the real ſtate of the queſ- 
tion, - it anſwers itſelf, and leaves nothing of which a wiſe mau 
ſhould enquire, or on which a brave man ſhould heſitate ; that it 
is the ſtate of the queſtion, a ſhort detail of the facts which 
accompanied its riſe and progreſs will demonſtrate.— The claims. of 
the papiſts to political power, the progreſs of which has xiren riſe 
to 2 bill before you, commenced in the year 1791. In January 
1791, the King's ſpeech ſtates the utmolt proſperity of the em- 
pire; it gives aſſurance of tranquillity, and propoſes a reduction of 
military eſtabliſhments; the funds of Great Britain and Ireland had 
- riſen to a price which marked the unrivalled credit of the time; 
all was wealth, tranquillity and power. Let me call the attention 
of the Houſe to the tone of the papiſh application at that time : 
The popiſh declaration of the year 1791 ſtates, It is not for the 
« Triſh-catholics, armed as their cauſe is with reaſon and with juſ- 

« tice, Ale public foes to ſeek advantage from public calamity. The 
« ought to advance their claim at a time molt favourable to aiſcul. 
« fion when the condition of the empire is flouriſhing and tranquil. 
% They might ſeem culpable to their country, if aſſecting to diſ- 
1 ſemble what it were unmanly not to feel, they reſerved their pre- 
.« tenfions in-ambuſcade to augment the perplexities of ſome critical 
« emergency.” Let any man Who hears me, recolle& the month af 
February laſt ; the empire ſurrounded” by foreign ſoes, and * P 
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ſed by domeſtic traitors Let him recollect what was then the lan- 
guage of a Right Honorable Member's manifeſto to thirty thou- 
nd deliberators on the conſtitution in Francis-ftreet ; thoſe delibe- 
rators were conjured and preſſed at that moment of diſtreſs, .** not to 
s poſtpone the conſideration of their fortunes till after the war.” 
Let any man compare the tone of theſe addreſſes, and the times at 
which they were publiſhed, and then ſay, (in the lan 'of a ce- 
lebrated 2 which was the moft ſeaſonable, Ss moſt conſti- 
„ tytional, and the moſt manly.” —In the month of _— 
1792, the papiſts publiſhed a ſpecification of their claims, in whic 
the utmoſt extent of their wiſhes was declared to be © a right of 
voting in counties only for proteflant members of parliament.” 
This claim of voting in counties only, and for proteſtant members, 
publiſhed under the authority of Mr. Edward Byrne, as the utmoſt 
boundary of the popiſh objects, appeared on the 4th of February 
1792, when the proſperity and — of the empire ſtill conti- 
nued with undiatiaiſfed ſplendor. But May 1792 preſented to 
their wiſhes another ſcene:— The King's proclamation of 21ſt of 
May 1792, ſtates, that ſeditious writings and perſons had en- 
deavoured to villify and bring into contempt, the wiſe and whole- 
0 {ome proviſions made at the time of the glorious revolution; and 
ſtates, that correſpondence had been entered into with perſons in 
« foreign parts, to- forward the above criminal purpoſes.” What 
followed this change of fortune? From the burning foil of domeſtic 
treachery, and tinder the impending fires of foreign war, aroſe the 
ndemonium of Iriſh liberty, the catholic convention. Hear the 
— adopted by that convention, publiſhed by their authority, 
and compare it with the temperate call upon the wiſdom and purity 
of the government and conſtitution, publifhed by the papiſts in Qc- 
tober 1791 ! That convention was conveyed by a circular letter of 
a Mr. Edward Byrne, and the letter bears a date ſo nearly connect- 
ed with the date of the King's proclamation, as to ſhew that the 
meaſure of an illegal convention was hazarded, from the hope that 
the danger of the times would ſcreen it from puniſhment, ' The 
proceedings of that convention were publiſhed in October 1792, 
and the publication declares to the papiſts of Ireland, that the 
e proteſtants have nothing to give but wean , and they refuſe to 
receive flrength.” , It declares, that the democratic power is not 
« preſerved—that the three eſtates are not balanced: it declares, 
« that the people are amuſed with the ſhadow of a free govern- 
* ment,. while the nation droops under the filent working of deſpo- 
„ tiſm ; it calls upon the papiſts of Ireland to * look (for di- 
« re&ion and ſupport) to the declarations of the ſeveral ſocietics of 
« United Iriſhmen,- particularly thoſe of Dublin and Belfaſt; and 
it terminates with a ſolemn” reſolution of thanks to the ſocieties of 
United Iriſhmen, The very ſame body. of 'papiſts who in their 
committee on the 1oth of February 1791, © confide with all bu- 
2 ** in the jiglice, liberality and wiſdom of parliament,” on the 
31ſt of October 1792, charge that very parliament with being 
the weak and profligate inftrument of a © filent %. This 
. manifeſto of the popiſh convention, appears under the authority — 
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the namhes of tune er den men, who,” on the 23d of December laſtz 
epenſy ſolicited the papiſts to demand, i maſi, what is called their 
incipation. {This folicitation of the papifts to come forward in 

2 body was publiſhed an the 23d of December 1794, and was the 
nee M « meeting held by a Right Han. Gentleman, with 

the papiſts! com , on. the, day of his landing from England; 
about the 15th of December, and in. which meeting he made an 
cement, that if they came forward they ſhould have the ſupport 
ee I; although Lord Fitzwilliam had engaged to poltpone 
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Ive ſtuted, Sir, the thanks of this convention to the Socicty of 
United Trifhmen : but 1 muſt venture to detain you a little longer, 
in order ta {ate the intimacy of connexion, the identity of ſenti- 
ments, opinions and conduct between the two bodies, called the ca- 
tholic committee, and this ſociety af United Iriſhmen, This ca- 
tholic committee is compoſed of nine men and a ſecretary (whoſe 
names appear in their addreſs to the papiſts of Ireland on the 23d of 
December 1794,) and.it appeated to have emanated from the popiſh 
convention of 1792. A. confiderable number of the mdiyiduals 
who'cotmpoſe this committee are themſelves members of the ſociety 
bf United Iriſhmen. . The popiſh convention had in the year 1792 
aboſen for its ſecretary a gentleman of the name of Theobald Wolfe 
Tame; he was an United Iriſuman, had ated at times as ſeeretary 
to that body, and was! zotroduced to the notice of the papiſis by 
tlie publication of a pamphlet written with ſome ſpirit in the year 
19, entitled“ An Argument on behalf of the Cathalict of Jre- 
. end. In this pamphlet the writer inſiſts on the © abſtract right 
af the people to reform the Lgi/lature.?” He declines however, to 
argue the point for this animated reaſon . After Paine (ſaid he) 
46 who will, 'or-who nted be heard on the ſubject?ꝰ The object of 
the bock is to ew. the: deplorable Rate af Ireland atiſing from ber 
Connection with. Great Britain 3 to lament. the humiliated Nate of 
His country in being without *-amba{ladors, army; or navy; —to 
tall the tranſactions df 2782 (which aſſerted the independency 
of the legiſſature of Ireland, but left, unfortunately in his opinion, 
ahe dency of the crown untouched) „a bungling and imper- 
« fe buſmeſs; to prove that if. the papiſts are admitted into the 
legiſlature, a parliamentary reform muſt follow, and that ſuch a re- 
form, :produtetl by ſuch means, will “enable Ireland to exift as an 
* independent fate. He aſſerts that the circumſtance of our exiſt- 
ing as an independent ſtate is an event that 4 infallibly muſt ariſe;” 
and that by ſuch meanb ai he has pointed out we ſhall then be © as 
competent to our own government, regulation and defence, as any 
6 ſtate in Etirope. He talks of the infinite reſources and pro- 
<. yocatiohs to independence which (he afferts) every hour brings 
forth to Ireland.” . He ſpeaks: of the National Aſſembly of 
France as 4 4 body af repreſentatives. nqt of their conflituents 
% merely, but of man, whoſe nature they have exalted beyond the 
limits that even Providence ſeemed to have bounded it by; and 
be aligns as the principal cauſe of the exalted ſplendour of that 
body * in that aſſembly protefavts fit indiferininate/y with 9 — 
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. adds, that, © when he contraſts the National Abi of 
% France with other great bodies which he could name, he confeſſ- 

* he feels little propenſity to boaſt that he has the honour to be an 
„ Hhiſhman and a proteſtant. And he cloſes by an addreſs to the 
of Ireland, jo theſe words, Let them once cry reform and 
„the catholics, and Ireland is free, independent we of This 
Argument on behalf of the catholics of Ireland, of which, in fact, 
the various doctrines and addrefſes publiſhed by the United Iriſumen 
ere but an amplification, was circulated through Ircland with the 
name of Tone annexed to it. The principles contained in it were 
conſidered as a ſufficient inducement to the popiſh convention to elect 


him their ſecretary, and to reward his ſervices by a vote of 1500. 
the whole of which I underſtand has been paid within theſe few 
days. To leave no doubt as to the reform which was to be the ef- 
fect of catholic emancipation, the United Iriſhmen publiſhed and 
the papiſts adopted a ſpecific plan of equal xepreſentation, conſi ſt- 
ing of twenty-three articles: the firſt of which was, © that the 
„nation, for the purpoſe of repreſentation ſolely ſhould be divided 
into ＋ 2 228 2 of — and 2 
** nearly as poſſible equal in point of population. e gth arti 
44 is, that every mind of the age of 21 years, who 
4 had maintained a family for fix months in r ſhould 
© be entitled to vote for a repreſentative.”'-—The laſt ſentence of 
this production, is an emphatic call upon the ts of Ireland, to 
«6 hang this plan up ip their cabbins-—to tbigk of it over and over 
% again, and not to throw it by in deſpair.“—I have now. gone 
through the ſeries of D for the peaſants af Ire- 
land by the Upitcd Iriſhmen, adopted by the popiſh convention, 
ye 3 into the boſom of the lower, by the wealth and induſtry 
e few among the higher claſſes of that . But it may 
be aſked, did the papiſts adopt ſuch doctrines? I anſwer by de- 
ducing my proof f the very centre of their own declarations. B 
hold in my band, Sir, a letter, ſigned by a Mr. Thomas Bravghal, 
in which he tiles himſelf chairman of the catholics of Dublin, ad- 
dreſſed to a Dr, Wm. Drennan, as chairman of the United Iriſhmeo, 
and in the following words: SE 
Sir, as chairman of the catholigs of Dublin, I am ordered to 
* tranſmit a copy af their proceedings on Wedneſday, October 
4 31; we truſt ,you will find in that paper a juſt reflefion of yaw 
'* principles, na leſs honourable to yourlelf than advantageous to 
the true intereſts of your country. A am, Sir, &c.” 
What thoſe principles were of which the proceedings of the pa- 
its were a 5 reflettion, I have already Rated. If you would call 


before you a ſubſtantial image of the effects af thoſe pgs iples, * 
look to the words of the king's courts ce: See one of the 
principals of this union- outlawed, and another convicted an a 
charge of high treaſon; another eutlawed-for felony ; others fined 
and 1 libels; the ſociety itſelf diſperſed by 
the civil magiſtrates, and its. papers ſeized. ” Can, the papiſts deny 
a knowledge of the actes flowing from theſe. principles? The flight 
and outlawry of Mr, Rowan and Mr, Tandy, were public: the 
im- 
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- Impriſotinient of the others, and the diſperſion of. the ſociety, were 
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lic: that Mr. Tone was involved in the treaſon of Doctor Jack- 
was public: Since the month of June laſt, the indiftment a- 
gainft Jackſon, containing the paper of information to France, 
drawit by. Tone, was public : yet, this very Mr. Tone, the papilts, 
in the month of April laſt, attempt to adorn by their thanks, and 
uctually rewarded with their money. But with a pretended three 
millions in the train of this committee—with a junction in perſons 
and in principles with the United Iriſnmen with defenders riſing in 
every quarter of the kingdom the wealthy plundered the feeble 
and unreſiſting ſlaughtered, this papiſt committee were not hardy 
enough to venture the preſent propoſition to parliament! They de- 
ſired no more than the elective franchiſe; and in their proceedings 
of October 1792, they avowed that “they would fatisfaQtorily ac 
« quieſce in having the king, the houſe of peers, the houſe of com- 
4 mons and the church of Ireland exc/ufively proteſtant! To ſuſtain 
them in the boldneſs of the preſent' attempt, they wanted one junc- 
tion more :—They wanted a junction with a lord lieutenant, who 
would be ready to agree with the king's miniſters to po/{pone a queſ- 
tion which his friends here fomented and brought forward :—they 
wanted a junction with a miniſter, who would be ready to bring down 
the whole artillery of government, plant it on the walls of Francis- 
ſtreet chapel, and by the hands of a mob, batter the parliament of 
| the Kingdom :—they ſought for that junction, and — found it! 
The men, whom (in their own — I have deſcribed to you, 

you have ſeen ſeated at the table, and known to be cloſetted in the 
council, of the very perſon whom you have alſo ſeen clothed in the 
robes and ſeated on the throne of your ſovereign. In reviewing thus 
the facts and circumſtances which have occurred from the year 1793, 
to -this time, in comparing their connexions and their tendencies, 
you arrive at the true ground of this queſtion; you diſcover the 
characters of the perſons who urge it forward, and the ends to 
which their labours have been directed. It appears, that the 
year 1791 was a period when the nation was powerful and the go- 
verument without embarrafſment : The tone of the papiſts was then 
modeſt ; their object was moderate—and they gave the inſtance of 
their having choles a period · of proſperity to urge their pretenfions 
as the evidence of the juſtice of. their claim, of their loyalty, and. 
of their integrity. They were not even contented with general 
evidence of their conduct: — They added a ſolemn declaration of 
their principles They entered into an awful contract with their 
king and his parliament, and declared © that they ought to be con- 
ſidered as public foes who ſhould urge ſuch a claim at any other 
time than a time of public tranquillity.” They went ftill further: 
left any doubt ſhould be entertained of the extent of their views 
and the purity of their intentions, they publiſhed a ſolemn declara- 
tion of their wiſhes.” On the 4th of February, 1792, they bound- 
ed by ſpecific lines, and defined by ſpecific terms, the extent and 
nature of their objects; they cloſed with their fellow ſubjects, and 
with the legiſlature for ever. But the ſplendid fun of GW pro- 
ay Mp perity 
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pperſty which had called forth this harveſt of honour, generofity and 
good faith, was ſoon: to ſet—the night of foreign war and domeſtic 
treaſon overſpread the land: Then, in the hope that the darkneſs 
would conceal the' crime, was this wholeſome crop trodden under 
foot ; then was ſought for, with a profligate induſtry, every poi- 
ſonous weed that the wealth and luxuriance of the time bad un- 
happily given vigour to; then, inſtead of humble petitions and ap- 
peals to the liberality and wiſdom of the legiſlature, were heard 
and ſeen illegal conventions illegally ſummoned; then did. thoſe 
conventions publiſh ſaucy invective againſt that conſtitution, of whoſe 
bleſſings they at the ſame inſtant ſought the benefit; then did they 
call that corrupt by the intermixture with which they deſired to 
purify and adorn themſelves; then did they fling, with a vulgar 
malignity, opprobrious epithets at the heads of thoſe very miniſters 
whole wiſdom they had before applauded, and to whoſe liberality 
they had bowed as grateful debtors; then, and not till then, was 
ſeen the horrible audacity of men, daring enough with one haadto 
hold out an humble petition beſeeching the favour of a beneficent 
ſovereigh, and in the other hand graſping an union with the im- 
pon libeller, the outlawed felon, and the convicted traitor ; the 
ortible audacity of men claiming a right to repoſe in the arms of 
the conſtitution, and at the ſame inſtant applauding the diſturbers 
of our peace, and conſoling the traitor to our king. You have now 
ſeen the popiſh committee connected with the miniſters of the 
crown, and leaders in parliament ; you have ſeen that popiſh com- 
mittee connected with the popiſh convention, and both connected 
with the Iriſh convention and Mr. Tone! Trained within the 
body of the United Iriſhmen, and iſſuing forth in ſubſtantial treaſon, 
ou have ſeen “ thoſe clamorous harbingers of blood and death,” 
Mr. Hamiltion Rowan, Mr. 'Tone, and Mr. Jackſon ; you have 
ſeen the ſufferings of ſome criminals alleviated and the talents of 
others rewarded by ſubſcriptions, raiſed by the efforts of thoſe com- 
— — and conventions; you have ſeen the accomplice - —— 
ecretary to popiſh delegates, laying a popiſh petition at the 
of the Uidensy you — ſeen an Me. by hag but unbroken 
chain (at a great diftance I admit, and I am ſure without any 
ſimilarity of intention) the Miniſter and the traitor: Thus 
have ſeen, Sir, the common experiment made on the ſubtlety of 
the common electric fluid; where, when the bar is charged with 
the elemental fire, if an hundred men were to join hands, the ſtroke 
will be communicated from the firſt to the laſt, Modern patriotiſm 
is to the mind as the elemental fire is to the body; and the ſhock 
which commences in the cell of Newgate, may terminate within 
the walls of parliament! But am 1 bold enough to accuſe three 
millioas of the king's ſubjects with cultivating ſuch principles and 
holding ſuch conduct? God forbid! Human nature, Sir, is not 
ſo depraved as that you could find in any climate, or under any go- 
verument, three millions ſo loſt to all ſenſe of goodneſs. The mil- 
lion is always honeſt, always fimple, it means its own happineſs, 
and it has a right to purſuc its own happineſs. But to be Jed and 
= : to 
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to fellow is the inevitable nature of the million, The etaduct and 
gefigns'of the leaders, therefore, are the only ſaurces of true in- 
formation to the legiflator. The wretched peaſant, whoſe head 
' 4s counted to ſwell this awful number, knows nothing of all this 
He is called upon by his prieſt to ſubſcribe, and be is told that 
Mr. Grattan is to relieve him from rent and wretchadneſs-— The 
innocent man bleſſes Mr. Grattan, and fubſcribes the little produce 
or his {weat. The miſerable dupe, plundered of. his little exrging, 
returns to his eottage and ſunk in repoſe, he dreams of ons 
but leſs labour for bimſelf, and more food and raiment for his chi 
leaders, the more dangerous 48 be is the more indocent I there- 
fore deem it. ingepadien do admit ſuch leaders to any ſhare of power. 
We ſhould be the, more careful, Sir, in a country where govern- 
ment feems to be the ſcience of all- and obedience the habit of 
none, But we are told by Lord Fitzwilliam, that * theſe men will 
rebel if we, do not comply.” Why, Sir, if they will rebel—if their 
loyeslty is ſo looſe a cloak as to be thrawn off in every - conteſt for 
x89k avd power-—let them rebel !-—Is it not better they ſhould rebel 
$4. they are, than that we ſhould admit them to draw their werde 
in the preſence of the throne it ſelf, and let treaſon ſtalk within the 
walls of parliameot? But the preamble to the bill aſſerts, not oo! 
Mat it is expedient, but that it is right to remove theſe — 
y 1 is meant any fuch thing as natural right to political power, 
J vill not argue with 2 who helds ſuch ige: know 
of. no method ſa. proper for his convidtian, as the o of Mr. Jack - 
ſon in_Ireland, or that of Tom Paine in France. But if by right 
is meant any claim to privilege ſpringing from the particular ooniti- 
tut ion of thig country, or fram the general pranciples of civil ſo- 
2 ke leave, to examine-4 little into that conſtitution 
un principles. ö 

* [Heze Mr. Johuſon euterod into ſome detail of the Britiſh on- 
Kitution, and hat he called its, enclading principle and conneftian 
with 4he proteſtgnt church, which began to take its preſent form 
in the reign of (Elizabeth. He endeavoured to trace the eſſects of 
that privciple and connection thraugh the differpnt periods of the 
ritiſh hiſtory. He called the attention of the houſe to the ſeries 
of eminent wen by whom it had been formed, extended and 


He cancluded thus: ( That excluding principle which eſtabliſn- 
ed Eluabeth upon the throne, and in-eflabliſhing Her laid the foun- 
dation of that edifice which has aſtonihed. mankind—the Britiſh 
Empire 3 chat principle 3yhieh furvived the miſtaken 72 
of Charles the Firſt, and the hyponritical tyranny of Cromwell; 
prhich bowed the beradtwary dignity af James to the duſt, and 
raiſed — ſegagity of Willem to empire —which, in a hap- 
pier hour, bound 4he for tunes of Britain and the houſe of Han- 


over together, and wil continue to {bind them far ever; that pri 
eiple which was applied and iutenwoven into the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion .by the prudent Forebght af Sir Wälliam Mr 
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thered te by the wiſtſt and honeſteſt men in the parkaments of 

harles the Firſt and Second ; which. was ſeiſed and relied on as 
he ſafeguard of Britaig by my Lord Somers and that conſtellation 
of able men who, with him, produced the revolation ; that prin- 
ciple which has been fince adbered to by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke 
in che year 1790, wes acknowledged by Mr. Fox in the yrat 
4791, and has been bitherts admitted in Ireland by every man 
who now argues for ' its deſtruction; that excluding principle 
= proteſtant eſtabliſhment, {to adopt a diQatozial term from a 
late maniſeſto but to adopt it in a better cauſe), that excluding 

inciple and proteſtant eſtabliſhment Hall not be ſhaken by Mr. 
Dome or Mr. Keogh, or any of. ther coadjutors.'* 


The SECRETARY at WAR (Col. DOYLE). Having been 
the firf in parliament. who hud declared . myſelf in favour of the 
total emancipation of the catholic body, I feel it neceſſary to ſay a 
few words: I ſhall' take up but a ſmall portion of the time of 
the houſe at this late. >ookag 1102s fo frequently experienced its in- 
dulgence in. et large upon; the ſubject. reren“ nu 
Vhen the catholic. meaſure came. firſt before parliament, I ſaw 
diſtinctly (after the beſt oonſideration I could give ĩt) that true po- 
licy as well as juftice required.that the.emancipation ſhould be com- 
plete. I was convinced that the, beſt method of uniting 411 de- 
ſeriptions of ſubjects in ſupport of the conſtitution, was by giving 
ALL an a intereſt in its defence. I could not comprehend the 


ũdea of frattional freedom and making the catholic/ſeven-eighths free. 


I wiſhed to remove thoſe barriers which, by dividing dur people, 
had ſo long weakened the of the nation.-—I wiſhed alſo to 
put the queſtion-at-reft for ever : I thought it abſurd to ſuppoſe the 


catholics would look no further z they were men, and muft have 


the feelings and -propenfities of men;—and. 1 know That the 
« higher we aſcend the hill, the more extended becomes the prof- 
„ pea.” If I were anxious to conciliate and unite all our 5 
ple in defence of our King, our country, and our conſtitption, 
at that time, how much more ſo muſt I feel now: half meaſares are 
at no time good; at this moment they are ruinous.— 1 would give 
generouſly, and have no craving void left aching in the breaſts = f 
I here are but three new arguments that have been —_— 
the meaſure. Some gentlemen ſay the extent of the gift would en. 
danger church and ftate.—Other gentlemen ſay the catholics are 
unreaſonable in contending for the trivial articles which ' remain 
to be granted. I fhall leave theſe arguments to anſwer each other 
only obſerving, that if little remains, it is lefs worth diſputing, 


unleſs gentlemen are too generous to think of offering ſo ſmall a 


preſent. The third argument is more ſerious; and if it could he 
proved, would very much alter my opinion. It is, that the 
preſent diſturbances ' originate from the catholic body: Sir, ms 
man regrets more than I do thoſe diſturbanees ; and ne one wor 
go further to puniſh thoſe midnight plunderers ;—but I think it ug 
dnwiſe as it is unfair to viſit the crimes of a few of the moſt ig 
norant and il-diſpoſed upon the whole body. It is certaiply proba- 
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ble the preſent rioters are catholics, becauſe the Dwer claſs in the 
country is, for the moſt part, catholic. In the riots in 1780 in 
London, the mob, which had nearly deſtroyed that capital, was 
' compoled excluſively of proteſtants ; but no perſon ever imputed 
their guilt to the whole body of Engliſk proteftants. If'a riot 
happens at Conſtantinople, I think it is probabie that the rioters 
would be found to be Turks ; but I would not, therefore, hurn the 
Koran, and puniſh the Divan. But there is another reaſon why I 
cannot believe it, in any degree, impntable to the catholic body, 
becauſe I think it would be, to the laſt degree, abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that they-ſhould endeavour by a political Feckae, to overturh the 
conſtitution at the very inſtant they, were ſoliciting to.-be admitted 
into it. Taking, therefore, into conſideration, the whole of the 
arguments; as well as our actual ſituation, I am decidedly in favour 


of the meaſure, and ſhall give my vote for the committal of the bill; 


Mr. O'CONNOR. I ſhould not have treſpaſſed on your time 
at this late hour, was it not that as often as this important ſubject 
has been agitated, ſince I had a feat in this Yan ty — contented 
myſelf — giving ſilent votes, for the moſt unqualiſied emancipa- 
tion of my Catholic countrymen, and I have done fo, from convic- 
tion of the juſtice of their claims to freedom, and of the inexpe- 
diency and ly of continuing to facrifice the civil and political 
Tights of the people, ſor the purpoſe of aggrandizing a few families, 
under the maſk of promoting . ut, fir, times call for 
ſomething more than ſilent votes. The ſituation in which we are 
ſo unaccountably placed, is ſo critical, and the bill, under your 
canſideration, involves ſuch conſequences in its train, that every 
man who is not wholly indifferent to the welfare of his country, 
muſt feel himſelf called on, to lay aſide every leſſer conſideration, 
and to deliver his opinion, with that freedom, and that boldneſs, by 
which only the country can be ſaved. $7 
What de the whole of the arguments which have been advanced 
on this night againſt the emancipation of our Catholic countrymen 
by the gentlemen of the oppoſite ſide of the houſe amount to? To 
mere aſſertions that it would deſtroy our conſtitution in church 
and ſtate. This is not che only inſtance in this country, in which 
the moſt egregious job has been concealed under a ſpecious phraſe- 
ology. One would imagine from the language held by the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pelham) that the people of this country were 
in the actual. enjoyment of the Britiſh — — in all its purity, 
and thatit hed been in this country, that the experiment of that con- 
litution had been made, by which it has become the admiration of 
the world.—lIs it that the condition of the people of Ireland correl- 
ponds ſo well with the great natural advantages of their country, 
that we are to infer, that theircivii and political conſtitution, was of 
that immaculate nature, which the right hon. gentleman, (Mr. Pelham) 
has repreſented it? Is it becauſe we were the moſt wretched, and 
the moſt miſerable nation in Europe, as long as this ſyſtem of mo- 


nopoly and excluſion, for which the gentlemen on the oppoſite = 
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of the houſe contend, under the title of conſtitution in tate and 
church, was in its moſt entire ſtate, and that we have emerged ſrom 
that wretchedneſs and miſery in an exact proportion, — 2 de- 
itroyed this ſyſtem of monopoly, by extending the bleflings f free- 
dom to our Catholic. countrymen, that we ſhould now defiſt ir>m 
our labouts ? Is it becauſe we have heard thoſe gentlemen at the, 
oppolite lide of the houſe, year after year, ever fince this queſtion, 
has been agitated, predict the ruin of the country, trom extending 
the conſtitution to our Catholic country men, and that we have ſeen: 
the country thrive in an exact proportion as it has been extended; 


chat we ſhould now ftop ſhort on their authority, and conſecrate the 


remainder of the ſyſtem of monopoly and excluſon? Before we riſk 
every thing in defence of a ſyſtem, upon auth »rity which has hither- 
to proved ſo utterly fallacious, let us enquire into its merits. - I will. 
ſuppoſe the worſt of ſyſtems, and I will leave it to the advocates of 
this ſyſtem, to ſhew, in what it differs from this ſyſtem of theirs, 


which they have conſecrated under the myſtical words of conſtitution. 


in church and ſtate.—I will ſuppoſe the whole repreſentation of the 
le of Ireland converted in a ſubject of traffic, and a monapoly, 
of he trade given to a few families, with an exception of that ſmall 
zortion of freedom, which falls to the ſhare of the counties. —I will. 
1 — even this pittance aſſailed by theſe monopoliſts, by their 
profuſe diſtributions of jobs and of patronage, and by cheir ap- 
penn the men, of the beſt intereſts in their ſeveral counties, for 
e 


* 


ats for their boroughs, whom they could find mean enough to ac- 


cept them, on the condition of ſervitude and wages in ſo vile an oc-, 
cupation ;; I will ſuppoſe theſe wholeſale dealers in our rights and 
liberties, coming from their rotten boroughs, and from the counties 
they had debauched wich. their attendant ſupporters of conftitution 
in church and fate, to diſcharge their cargo at the ſeat of govern-, 
ment, at the counting-houſe of an Engliſh factor, bartering an un- 
qualified ſacrifice of rich trade, of Iriſh induſtry, of Iriſh rights, 


and of Iriſh character, at the feet of Engliſh domination, and of © 


Engliſh avarice. For what? What ſhall I ſuppoſe the price of 
this infernal cargo, like Pandora's box, a collection of every ill that 
can afflit mankind? The whole nation of Ireland would bluſh to 
hear it —They would bluſh at their own degradition.—-Nothing 
leſs than the moſt unqualified ſacrifice of every thing in this unfor. 
tunate country that could exalt thoſe Farmers General of our rights 
and liberties, and of every thing that could debaſe an injured, inſult · 
ed, and impoveriſhed people. Here is a ſyſtem by which our na- 
tional character would be degraded in che eyes of ſurrounding nati- 
ons. Here is a ſyſtem by which the people of this country would 
be doubly impoveriſhed, to pay for that treaſon which was to revile 
and villify'them in the legiſlature of their own country, and to pay 
for that treaſon which was to ſacrifice their deareſt intereſt to the 
aggrandizement of another nation: I call upon the gentlemen of the 
. oppoſite fide of the houſe, to in what this execrable ſyſlem differs 
from the conflitution in church and flate, or which they contend. —And 


yet it is om the c.ntinuance of this ſyſtem you have been * 
| | ves, 
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lives, -your Wberties, your properties, and your religion depend; It 
ek make of this fyſtem you have been 14 an 
tution 'depends——nay, to fill up the meafures of their effrontery, 
there are men who will unbluſhingly tell you that this ſyſtem 1>- 
profitable do them, and f6 ruinous to their country, Gall be - your 
conflitation itfelf. — Fortanately it is #0 longer a fubje# of contention 
between' the Proteſtants and the Catholic, for every man in this 
country except monopolifts, and thoſe in pay of monopoliſts, whe- 
ther Proteſtants, Preſbzterians; or Catholics, have declared them- 
ſelves equally intereſted in the deſtryuQtion of this odious ſyſtem.— 
Fortunately the Proteſtants and Preſbyterians of Ireland have at 
lengtk diſebvered the folly of ſacrificing their own rights, and 
tk proſperity of their country, in a criminal attempt to exclude 
three-fourths of their countrymen from the bleſſings of freedom, 
for nd other purpoſe than to perpetuate a ſyſtem, in which few 
familie ave unnaturally exalted at the expence of millions of their 
eoüntrymen, as untaturally debaſed.— But it is no longer a ſecret 
that the men who oppoſe" the” abolition. of religious diſtinctions in 
dur civil and political concerns, when che general voice of the 
nation Has concurred in fo wiſe, fo juſt, and 1 politic a meaſure, 
are the men who uſurp the whole political power of the ecuntry, 
the men who have converted the whole repreſentation of Ireland 
into family patrimony:— to the poverty, to the oppreſſion, and to 
the diſgrace of the nation, and to the monſtrous aggrandizement 
of thenifelves; their relatives, and their ſervile adherents.—-Theſs 
are the men who oppoſe Catholic Emancipation—and* why ?—Becauſe 
Catholic emancipation would be incompatible with their aceurſed 
monopoly. Here lies the incapacity of the Catholics to participate 
in the freedom of their country here lies the excellence of the pre- 
ſent conſtitution in church and ſtate. —In this is compriſed the 
whole guilt of our Catholic countrymen, and in the eyes of men 
of this deſcription; the ſame incapacity would attach itſelf to an- 
gels from heaven; if the abolition of their accurſed monopoly was 
to make any part of the' conſequence. Let thoſe men ho flatine 
themſelves that they will be able to continue the old ſyſtem of 
monop6ly and exclufion,” by which the few are raiſed on the necks 
of the many, riſk” what"hey pleaſe in its defence. But let” me 
conjure you, WhO are without the pale of their political commu- 
nion, to conſider — — change which has taken place in 
the publie mind, To conſider the language which has been ſpoken 
by all deſeriptions of men; from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. Let me con you to conſider that you are no longer 
legiflating for the barbarous ignorant ages which are gone by, 
but chat o muſt now legiſlate ſor the more enlightene and the 
more intelligent age in which you live, and for the till more en- 
lightened ages which are to come.—It is on- theſe ſaſe and liberal 
grounds''I invite you to weigh the argumente which have been ad- 
vanced on this night agaigſt the emantipation of ire Catholie 

Ho. Gent. M. Ogie] ſays, ? You emanci- 
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Popiſh geyernment;—and a noble Bord [Lord N 
that Catholic emanciparion is incomparrble with frarit frees 
dom, which aſſertions are founded on the fuppotttior that the Ca- 
tholics pay ſuch implicit obedience to their clergy im _— nrat- 
ters, that they will deftroy our liberties by paying the like implicit 
obedience to the civil magiſtrate in political concerns. s there any 
thing in the conduct of rhe Catholics at this day, to warrant theſe 
charges? I it not harrowing up charges from the barbarous age: 
that are gone by Ak the Catholic clergy, and they will tell you 
chat their power has dectined. —Afe the n one 
end of the country to the other, and they will tell you chat the ſu- 
8 of the catholic clergy is at an end. But have you 
not heard the right hon. gent. ¶ Mr. Pelham] on chis mig la ment the 
decline of this power? — have you not heard him in the vileſt pro- 
ſtitution of terms lament its decline, as the decline of à Wholeſome 
controul—=whilt it is with Jort expreſs my ſatis faction, that alt 
ſuperſtitious controul over che minds of my catholic coumrynen 
is at an end a3 that cireumſtanse, which puts the juſtice of their 
claims to freedom beyond all doubt, I cannot, not will not, . firs» 

eſs my deteſtation and abhorrence of the right hon. gentleman = 

r. Pelhati ] doctrine, Which would make a ſuperſtitibus à whole- 
dme codtroul. As this doXrine of pafſi ce hecience, which would 
revive the reign of ignorance and* fup<rftitivn, is the do trine of 
ſome deſpots, Who having ſome infernal fyllem of oppreſſion to 
muppott, auc ſhrinking from the light of -reafor; would rr-plunge 


us into that datkneſy and obſcurity we have efeaped. - backed then 


by the authority of the catholic clergy, backed by the author of 
4 proteſtant gentry, and backed by the ſtill more general zutho- 
rity of tlie general "obſervation of every man within and withore 
theſe walls, from one end of the kingdom to the other, <T WII af 
ſume it as a fact, that the ſuperſtitious controul of the catholic dets 

over the catholic mind is at an end. What becomes of the itt- 
Næurdty ef the proteſtants from the catholics ſaertficing your kber- 
ties by paying a like implicit obedience: to the civil magiſtrates? 
Is chere any thing ke this in the conduct af the cathotics? Hay the 
hon. gent. and the noble lord who have made theſe charges; found the 
catho ies ih ' criminally indifferent to the 'bleffings of civil and po- 
licical liberty — Have thoſe gentlemen wha have left no ſerrer meat 
untried to defeat catholic freedom, found them fo crimiually tame 
and ſubmiſſive under the preſſure of civil and political 'exchufion ? 


Is it a fi& chat the catholic laity have been ſo flack and. fo, back- 


watd in the purſait of civil and political liberty, as to require. the 


incitememt of their clergy ? Or is it che characteriſtie of the cler- 


of atiy*retfgton'to” be very afdent in the uit after civil and 
Fuel 9 rk put it to the 1 the oppoſite "fide 
of the haufe, doe the current of public opinion at this time in any 
nation In Europe, run in favour of defpotiſm, or of popery, or of 


poptth goveriiment ?—But theſe gentlemen do not perceive the con- 


dictoty natqre of the arguments they have this night advanced 
againſt Achat fraddom.meAr — they — them * 
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ſet of men ſo 12323 as to endanger the conſtitution, by 
erecting a popilh laviſh government; in the ſame breath they re- 
preſent them as overthrowing the conſtitution by their democratteal + 
and republican principles, ſerving up at the ſame inſtant the moſt, 
heterogeneous — x. b that were ever offered to the human mind. 
But I refer thoſe gentlemen to the hiſtory of mankind, whete they 
will find that the men who have been really and dangerouſly prięſt- 
ridden, have invariably borne the yoke of civil and religious deſ- 
potiſm with patience and reſignation, but that whenever they had. 
aſſumed ſufficient courage to aſſert their civil and political rights,;- 
it was not until after they had thrown off the tyranny of the prieſt- 
—Keaſoning Goa this indiſputable fact, inſtead of agreeing 
with the gentlemen oppoſite, that the firm tone in which the ca- ' 
tholics had demanded their freedom, ſhould be a ground for refuſal d 
El ſhall aſk no better proof that they are entitled to liberty, than 
their having had the ſpirit to claim it. 8 
But the gentlemen on the other ſide of the houſe knowing the 
weakneſs of halo contradictory arguments, have had recourſe to 
phecy. They have entrenched themſelves in the faſtneſſes of 
futuxiiy, and in the ſpirit of divination they haye accuſed us, who 
are advocates for catholic freedom, with the ruin of poſterity. To 
this prophetic accuſation I anſwer, as far as a prophetic accuſation \ 
admits of an anſwer, that the dark ages of ignorange and ſuperſti- 
tion, have ever proved congenial to the tyranny of prieſts and deſ- 
pots--- but that the independence which has ariſen from the inter- 
courſe of nation with nation---from the invention of the mariner's 
compaſs, and the knowledge which has flowed from the invention 
of the. preſs, have proved fatal to its continuance. Look round 
-the world and you will find in thoſe countries where foreign 
commerce 1s diſcoura and where the invention of the preſs 
is unknown, that deſpotiſm uniformly 2 over liberty ;— * 
look to China and the Eaſt Indies; look to Perſia --- to the Or- 
toman -and the African empires -- -thoſe immenſe portions of the. 
globe, where foreign commerce is diſcouraged, and where the in- 
vention of the preſs is either diſuſed or unknown---and you will 
| find the civil and political rights of the people immerſed in igno- 
Trance, ſuperſtition, and abject ſervility---the.ſport of the moſt ra- 
patious deſpotiſm. In theſe countries the ears of the governing 
powers. are never grated with the harſh ſounds of the rights of man 
---N0; all is deſpotiſm on the part of the governors, all is paſſive 
obedience on the part of the people. Turn your eyes from theſe 
wretched countries to the ſeveral nations of Europe, and you will 
find how uniformly civil, political, and religious liberty, have ta- 
ken place of civil, political and religious ſlavery, in proportion 
as foreign commerce has been encouraged, and as the preſs has 
been protefted. See how uniformly theſe cauſes and effects forre- 
.ſpond---and if any one of you doubt that theſe gon cauſes are at 
this moment operating thoſe ſalutary effects, J refer hini to the 
deſpots of Europe, and this war in which they have immolated ſo ' 
many human ſacrifices, and in which they have deluged all Eu- 
rope with ſich torrents of blood, and their preſent fears 'for their 
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darling deſpotiſm, ſhall be their anſwers. But it is ſom̃e conſola-' 
tion to me to reflect, that the avarice of theſe deſpots, which has 
tempted them to encourage foreign commerce in their dominions, 
and the vanity or neceffity which has led them, or — them to. 
give ſome protection to education and the preſs, is at this moment 
owing the ſeeds of that independence and knowledge which will 
one day cruſh chat deſpotiſm even which they and their blood - 
hounds have diſgraced.Impreſſed with theſe great and impor- 
tant truths, is it when our country is becoming commercial under 
all its artificial diſadvantages; is it when we have thrown off fome 
of the ſhackles of our trade, and when by paſſing this bill, by 
creating a people, we ſhall be enabled to reſtore' it to perfect 
freedom, that we are to reject this bill through the fear of de- 
ſtroying poſterity ? Is it when knowledge is progreffive among us, 
when the youth of the nation are giving lach brilliant examples 
that liberality of thought is che — of education? Is it 
when our catholic countrymen are diſp 

in the purſuit after civil and political liberty; talents which I am 
ſorry to ſay we have had many examples this night to prove how 
much more eaſy it is to vilify than to rival or imitate? Is it under 
theſe circumſtances that we are to entertain fears for poſterity ? Is it 
when our countrymen have reſumed their reaſon in ſuch an emi- 
nent degree, that we ſhould ſuſpe& them of relapſing into igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition? Is it when our catholic countrymen are 
claiming their civil and political rights, with the addreſs and firm- 
neſs of men of enlightened minds, that we ſhould ſuſpect them of 
relapſing into flavery and a Popiſh government, baſely ſurrender- 
ing the nobleſt privileges of man? Never ſhall ſuch tinſd reaſon- 
iygs make me ſee the ruin of my country in the actual freedom of my 
countrymen ; never ſhall ſuch weak arguments diſſuade me from 
an act of immutable juſtice, where the rights and liberties of mil- 


lions of my countrymen were at. ſtake upon the ifſue:---No ; on 


this head the proſpect is a bright one, and accurſed be that man 
who, for intereſted motives, would darken or obſcure its luſtre. 
So much for the danger of the conſtitution in ſtate · but the 


church is in danger. What is that-part of the ſyſtem to which the 


— 


teſtant religion is under ſuch obligations? What is that part of the 

ſtem with whoſe deſtruction, the JeftruQtion 'of the proteſtant re- 
ligion is ſo cloſely connected? It is fimply the ſyſtem of converſion 
but is it a ſyſtem of converſion from conviction? No: it ſhuts 


every avenue leading to conviction it cloſes every door by which 
a catholic could enter the 77 church they have been barr- 


ed by 'thoſe rewards and puniſhments which ſhort · ſighted bi- 
gotry invented for che purpoſe of forcing religious opinions. By 
Mie h en you have expoſed the catholic who 13 willing to follow 
the dictates of conviction, to the execration of his own fect for 


deſerting them, becauſe he appears to have done fo, to eſcape the 


Penalties annexed to adherence; and you have expoſed him to the 
contempt of the r "GIG tenets you wiſh him to em- 


ying ſuch eminent talents 


| 
| 
| 
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brace, by making him appear to them as a man who had ſold his 
principles, his religion, and his God—for no other purpoſe than to 


gain the immunities you hold out to converſion ;—ſo that inſtead of 


promoting your religion —you have called forth the dread of exe- 
cration and contempt. to ſteel the. catholic mind againſt that con- 
verſion you affect to promote, and to attach him to that religion 
from which you wiſh to eſtrange him. 3 

Thus it is with narrow- minded bigotry, ever defeating its own 
ends by the means it employs to attain them.— ou have not its 
heats nor its paſſions to excuſe you, but you have had the expe- 
Tience of its example to direct you; ceaſe, then, to preſcribe to the 
Almighty the extent and manner of the adoration he ſhall receive; 


£ to place your rewards and puniſhments in competition with 


for you cannot but obſerve how thoroughly the blaſphemous 
ſumption has expoſed the impotency of the attempt.—A& like 
egiſlators; leave the way to conviction and converfion as free and 
as open as the ſuperiority of the tenets of your religion appears to 

clear and indiſputable: act like men ſenſible of their duty to 
your creator, and prefume not to meddle with opinions he has not 
given you faculties to underſtand, and which require his omniſci- 
ence to controul: away with that ſyſtem which exacts the ſacrifice 
of the civil and political rights of the people, for the ineffeQual 
purpoſe of promoting, religion; we have tried it long enough in 
this unfortunate country to prove its inefficacy ; it has had free 


| Tcope amongſt us ever ſince the paſſing the law againſt recuſants in 


the reign of Eliz. until within theſe few years that we have begun 
on its abolition; and if you would judge fairly of the merits of the 
ſyſtem, and of its abolition by their effects, T call on you, on this 
night, to chooſe between centuries of diſunion, of civil wars, and 
of wretchedneſs unexampled in any nation of the globe, and a few 


Fears rapid progreſs in union, in civilization, and in the induſtry 


of the people. —But I find it is not enough to have combated theit 


laſt objection in its own ſhape; it is not enough that I have proved 


to you that you have not promoted your religion by this ſyſtem of 
perſecution; for in oppoſition to the profefſions of the tolerant 
principles of thoſe gentlemen who oppoſe this bill, I do aſſert that 
every the leaſt diſability on account of religious opinions, makes 


part of the ſyſtem of perſecution The objection makes its ap- 


Pearance in another ſhape, and the. dangers. which were ſaid to 
threaten the proteſtant religion from catholic emancipation, have 
been, made by a right hon. gentleman [Mr. Pelham] to re- appear 


jn the ſhape of dangers which he ſays threaten. the proteſtant eſta- 
- bliſhment.—He has confounded the eſtabliſhment with the religion, 


and by an artful tranſmigration, he has made the eſtabliſhment to 


tand for the ſoul of the proteſtant religion; and after we have de- 


feated the objection under the colours of the one, he has made it to 


rally, Antzus like, with additional ſtrength, under the colours of 


the other; I ſay with additional ſtrength, for I am, aware that 
nt eſtabliſhment is a word of that myſtical meaning in this 


{ proteſta 
h Foule, that thoſe who would wiſh to retain it in that ſtate of con- 


ſecration 
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ſecration' in which it has been placed by the prieſthood in the days 


of our moſt inveterate bigotry, have a conſiderable advantage over 
me, who would examine 1ts meaning before the tribunal of rea- 
ſon; it is their intereſt to confound the eftabliſhnient wich your 
religion, in order that it may derive all the ſanctity of the religion 
itſelf, it is mine to ſeparate them; but they may as well attempt ts 
confound the military eſtabliſhment, by which the officers ſol- 
diers are paid, with che tactics and manceuvres which it is their 
Cay os Rnd.” Aer OR AT 2 
In order to anſwer the laſt objection, it will be neceſſary to 
prove that the proteſtant eſtabliſhment would undergo no alteration 
trom the emahcipation of the catholics, or that if it was to under- 
' an alteration, the proteſtant religion, ſo far from being injured, 
would be highly benefited by the change.— And 1 prefer for the 
latter, Deczusd believe, in my ſoul, that if ſome very material 
© alteration be not ſpeedily made in our religious eſtabliſhments, 
there will be an end very ſpeedily not only to all religion amongſt 
us, but to all moral principle without which religion is a farce. — 
As the legiſlature of this country have been miſtaken in their at- 
tempt to promote religion by their ſyſtem of perſecution, ſo alſo 
- they have, been utterly miſtaken in the nature and effects of religi- 
ous eſtabliſhments, they have confounded the intereſt of the clergy, 
with the intereſt of religion, and they imagined, that, in propor- 
tion as they enriched the proteſtant clergy, they were promoting 
the proteſtant religion; ra that, by dooming the catholic clergy to 
have no eſtabliſhment whatſoever, they were conſigning the catho- 
lic religion to eternal obliv ion. Was I on a ſubject upon which I 
could expect any ſhare of candour, I would rell the whole argu- 
ment on the fact, I would aſk has the proteſtant religion been pro- 
moted in proportion as the proteſtant clergy have bcen enriched? 
Have the numbers of the catholic: religion diminiſhed according to 
the views of the legiſlature who doomed their clergy to poverty, and 
to have no eſlabliſtiment at all? The ſtate of the ee of the 
two ſects ĩs ſufficiently well known to prove that the reverſe is the 
fat; and'if you will examine the nature of the eſtabliſhments, you 
will diſcover which is beſt -adapted to the purpoſe of promoting 
their reſpective religions. From that abſurd notion of promoting 
religion, by enriching its clergy, the proteſtant eſtabliſhment has 
men of fortune of its clergy; it has made them to live with 
men of fortune, and to live as men of fortune; it has induced 
them to live with men of faſhion, with men of pleaſure, and 
with men of the world; and it has made them to live as men 
of faſhion——as men of pleaſure—---and as men of the world; 
it has thrown them entirely into that - claſs of men whoſe 
education, whoſe high ſenſe of honour, and whoſe reſpeR for the 
opinion of an obſervant world, renders the attendance of a mini- 
ſter of religion. almoſt unneceſſary; but it has taken them from 
the dull, but uſeful, rounds of parochial duties it has e ranged 
them from cultivating a friendly and intimate acquaintance with 
the lower claſſes of the people—whoſe want of educationg whoſe 
want of a ſenſe of honour—and whoſe ignorance of 01 oral bl 
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gation—makes the conftant and friendly attendance of a miniſter 
of religion indiſpenſably neceſſary to keep them from falling into 
irreligion—and to keep them from that vice and debauchery which, 
unſupported by any fund than that of their labour and their in- 
duftry, which it would ſhortly conſume, muſt make them bad 
ſubjects under any government, muſt lead to piltering and puniſh- 
ment, _ to robbery and murder, and to a digracefull death. 
By this eſtabliſhment you have raiſed exceſſive hopes of prefer- 
ment in the minds of the clergy, from the inequalities it has left in 
the proviſions which it makes for them, by which their charac- 
ters have been ſubjected to the imputation of cringings, and ſervili- 
ty to the diſpenſers of patronage, to the meanly ierificing their ci- 
vil and political rights and opinions upon the altar of an earthly 
ſuperior, by which they appear, in the eyes of the le, as men 
either diſregarding or diſbelieving that leading and eflential tenet 
of the chriſtian s. Troy which forbids the ſacrifice of their duty 
to their worldly promotion.—Injurious as theſe defects in this eſta- 
bliſhment, for which ſuch fears are entertained, have proved to 
your religion, they almoſt vaniſh when I come to conſider the evils 
which ariſe from the mode of payment which it allots its clergy. — 
I ſhould not dwell on how deſtructive this part of the eſtabliſkment 
has proved to the agriculture of your country, the moſt important 
branch of induſtry in which your people can be employed; 1 ſhall 
confine myſelf to ſtate, that it has ſown the ſeeds of eternal ran- 
cour, animoſity, and litigation, between the miniſter and his pa- 
Tiſhioners; it has allied the miniſter of the meek and charitable re- 
ligion of Chriſt with the very dregs of the earth; it has made him 
one in a company with valuators, with proctors, with proceſs ſer- 
vers, and with civil bill attornies; it has made him the principal 
ſuitor in that hell upon earth the civil bill court, where perjury is 
all prevalent; it has converted the miniſter of the diſintereſted reli- 
gion of Chriſt into a tithe-ſerting auctioneer, diſtributing his li- 
quors, in order to intoxicate his bidders, that they may vie with 
one another for the purchaſe of his wares; it has made them a 
pear the moſt avaricious, and the greateſt perſecutors, who, by he 
tenets of the religion it is their duty to inculcate, ſhould be the 
moſt di ſintereſted, and leaſt worldly; it has made it appear to the 
world as if this eſtabliſhment was inſtituted to make the people 
ſenſible of their indigence, by a compariſon with the wealth of 
their clergy; to make them ſenſible of their own wants, by a 
compariſon with the abundance in the hands of their clergy; 
to make them ſenfible how - miſerably their hard labour was 
rewarded by a compariſon with the indolence, but immenſe 
and ſudden. fortunes of their clergy: It has made it appear 
to the world, as if their eftabliſhment was for no other purpoſe 
inſtituted in this country, than to provide exorbitantly for 
the families and connexions of the political jobbers, and poli- 
tical advocates for the conftitution, in church and ſtate, in its pre- 
ſent limited condition—and it has made it appear to the world, as 
If your $f ateffant religion had no other buſineſs in your country than 
to ſu this eſtabliſhment, and not the eſtabliſhment to * 


- 
* 


— 


- 
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the religion. Turn your eyes to that eſtabliſhment which you 
have forced on the catholic religion, with a view to its abolition : 
you have not enabled its clergy to mock the ſimplicity of the Chriſ- 
tian religion by the ſplendour of their equipage, by the magnifi- 
cence of their palaces, their furniture, or their ſide- boards, by the 
maſlineſs of their plate, nor by the voluptuouſneſs or luxury of their 
tables;—you have not tempted them, for you have not enabled 
them, to deſert their pariſhes and their religious duties, in ſearch 
of pleaſure at Bath, at London, in your capital, at the water- 
drinking places, the reſort of the faſhionable. No; you have ap- 
portioned'their ſalaries to the diſcharge of their duty, and you have 
called out the ſtrongeſt incitements in man the procuring a ſub- 
fiſtence, and the hopes of bettering their condition, to Fimulate 
them to the moſt active diſcharge of their duty. I am not the ad- 
vocate for either eſtabliſhment ;—for I am as averſe to that efta- 
bliſhment which, by its enormity, ſets the clergy above the diſ- 
chars of their religious duty, as I am to the eſtabliſhment which, 
by obliging the clergy to humour the weakneſs, or to encourage 
the ignorance of his pariſhioners, as the only means of procuring 
a ſubfiſtence, makes it an office beneath a man of education. 
But I cannot but obſerve, you have an example in your country 
of an eſtabliſhment by which a greater number than thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed religion are carefully and diligently inſtructed in their 
religious duties, by a reſident clergy, of the pureſt morals, the 
moſt decorous manners, and of the teſt learning, between 
whom and their pariſhioners the greateſt amity and affection ſyb- 
fiſt; and not the fifteenth part as burdenſome to the nation as 
your proteſtant eftabliſhment, I am aware that in the eyes of 
weak and timid men, who ſubſcribe to the doctrine, that reforma- 
tion is the parent of revolution, I ſhall appear as one who has 
entered on a delicate ſubject with too much freedom; as a dange- 
rous man, as a Jacobin, as one that would embrye my hands in 
the blood of my countrymen.—But I will ap m ſuch con- 
temptible decifion to the ſounder judgment of thoſe who ſubſcribe 
to « 44 ſafer doctrine, that abuſes are % rent of revolution—and 
that a timely and rational reform of hots abulis as well in church 
and ftate, are the only ſecurity againſt thoſe convulſions, which 
ſhake ſociety to its foundatjon.—In the eyes of theſe men I ſhall, I 
truſt, appear as one braving the calumny of a great corporation in 
the diſcharge of my duty—an eye wigeſy to the horrors of a revo- 
lution in another country, I muſt bln than monſter to wiſh to 
ſee chem raging in my own.—But if ever there was a time when it 
behoved men in public ſtation to be explicit; —if ever there was a 
time when thoſe ſcourges of the human race called 1 
ſhould lay aſide their duplicity and their fineſſe, it is preſent 
moment.—Be aſſured the people of this country will pf. y 
bear that their welfare ſhould be made the ſport of a few fa- 
mily factions; be aſſured they are convinced their true intereſt con- 
fiſts in putting down men of ſelf-creation, who have no object in 
view but that of aggrandizing themſelves and their families, at the 
— ſetting up men who ſhall repreſent the 
nations 


expence of the pub 
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nation, who ſhall be. accountable to the nation, and who ſhall 
do the buſineſs of the nation; and if I could bring my mind to ſuſ- 
pect that my catholic countrymen, after they had been embodied 
on the conſtitution, amidſt their proteſtant and preſbyterian fel- 
low-citizens, would baſely deſert the common cauſe of our gene- 
ral freedom, I ſhould conceiye that, in having been the advocate 
of their emancipation, I had been the advocate of their 
diſprace.——But honour, intereſt, and the riſing ſpirit of the 
ration, forbid ſuch unworthy ſuſpicions ——If f was to judge 
by the dead filence with which this is received, I ſhould ſuſped 
what, I have ſaid was not very palatable to ſome men in the houſe; 
but J have. not riſked connections endeared to me by every tie of 
blood and friendſhip, to ſupport one ſet of men in preference to 
another: I have hazarded too much to allow the breath of calumny 
to taint the object I have had in view from the part I have taken. 
Immutable 3 on which the happineſs and liberty of my 
countrymen depend, convey to my mind, che only ſubſtantial 
boon for which great ſacrifices ſhould' be made.—I might allay the 
fears of the proteſtant monopoliſts for what, in the true ſpirit of 
political bigotry, they call their proteſtant aſcendaney, by ſtating, 
| that as the boroughs continue in the hands of the preſent protel- 
tant proprietors, centuries muſt paſs away before the catholics can 
articipate, in any conſiderable portion, of the political power of 
eir country. —T am contending for the purity of the conſtitution, 
not for its abuſes. I diſclaim contending for catholic freedom, in 
the hope that the grant may be a dead * I diſclaim contend- 
Ing for catholic freedom, in the hope that the rights and liberties 
of my country. may continue to be monopolized the ſame manner 
after their - emancipation they were before.—But I here avow my- 
elf the zealous and earneſt advocate ir the mf unqualified emancipa- 
Alon of my catholic countrymen, in the hope and convigion that the no- 
nopoly of the rights and liberties of my country, which has hitherto effec+ 
Tually withſtood the efforts of a part of the people, muſt yield to the una- 
nimous will, to the decided intereſt, and to the general effort of a whole 
united people; it is from this conviction, and it is for that tranſcen- 
dantly important object, that (while the noble lord and right hon. 
ſec. are offering to riſk their lives and fortunes in ſupport of a ſyſ- 
tem that militates againſt the liberty of my countrymen,) I will 
riſk every thing dear to me on earth; it is for this great object I 
have I fear more than riſked tonnections dearer to me than itſelf; 
but he muſt be a ſpiritleſs man, and we muſt be a ſpiritleſs nation, 
if we do not reſent the baſeneſs of a Britiſh miniſter, who has 
raiſed our hopes in order to ſeduce a rival to ſhare with him the 
diſgrace of this accurſed political cruſade, and blaſts them after, 
that he may degrade a competitor, to the ſtation of a dependant, 
and that he may deſtroy friendſhip his nature never knew; he has 
ſported with the feelings of a whole nation, raiſing the cup with 
one hand to the parched lip of expectancy, he has Taiked it to the 
earth with the other, in all the wantonneſs of inſult, and with all 
the aggravation of contempt. Does he imagine that the people of 
this country, after he has tantalized-them with the cheering me 
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of preſent alleviation and of future proſperity, will taniely bear io 
be forced to a re-endurance of their former ſufferings, and to a re- 
appointment of their former ſpoilers; does he, from confidence of 
long ſucceſs in debauching the human mind, exact from you, call- 
ing yourſelves. repreſentatives of the people of Ireland, to reject a 
bill, which has received the unanimous conſent of your conftitu- 
ents; or does. he mean to puzzle the verſatile diſpofition of this 
houſe; on which he has made ſo many ſucceſsful experiments al- 
ready, by diſtracting you between obedience to his imperious man- 
dates, and obedience to the will of the people you thould' 
ent; or. _w he flatter himſelf oy becauſe L has ſucceed Gy 
betraying his own country into exchanging that peace, by whi 
Jhe — rat retrieved her ſhattered — for a war, in which 
he has ſquandered twenty times a greater treaſure in the courſe of 
two years, than he, with all his famed ceconomy, could ſave in the 
courſe of ten—for a war in which the flower of the youth of the 
world have been offered up the victims to his ambition and his 
ſchemes, as boundleſs and preſumptuous as ill concerted and ill 
combined, for a war in which the plains of every nation in Europe 
have been crimſoned with oceans of blood—for a war in which 
his country has reaped nothing but diſgrace, and which muſt ulti- 
mately prove her ruin? Does he flatter himſelf, that he will be en- 
abled, Satan like, to end his political career, by involving the 
whole empire in a civil war, 7 which nothing can accrue but 
a doleful and barren conqueſt to the victor? I truſt the people of 
ngland are too wiſe and too juſt to attempt to force meafures 
upon us, they would rejet with diſdain themſelves; I truſt they 
have not ſo ſoon forgotten the leſſon they ſo recently learned from 
America, which ſhould ſerve as a laſting example to nations, 
againſt employing force to ſubdue the ſpirit of a people determine 
to be free ; but if they ſhould be ſo weak or ſo wicked as to ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſeduced by a man, to whoſe ſoul duplicity and 
fineſſe is as congenial, as ingenuouſneſs and fair dealing is a ſtran- 
ger, to become the inſtruments gf ſupporting a few odious public 
charaFers in power and rapacity againſt the intereſt and againſt the ſenſe 
of a whole people—if we are to be dragooned into meaſures againſt 
our will, by a nation that wou loſe her laſt life and expend her 
laſt guinea in reſenting a fſimill inſult if offered to herſelf—E 
truſt in God ſhe will find in the people of this country a ſpirit, in 
no wiſe inferior to her own. —You are at this moment at the moſt 
awful period of your lives: the minifter of England has committed 
you with your country, and on this night your adoption or rejefion 
of this bill muſt determine in the eyes of the Iriſh nation, which you 
. repreſent, the miniſter of England, or the people of Ireland: and al- 
though you are convinced you do not repreſent the people of. Ire- 
land—although you are convinced every man of you, that you are 
felf-created, it does not alter the nature of the conteſt, it is till a 
conteſt between the- miniſter of England and the people of Ire- 
land ; and the weakneſs of your title ſhould only make you the more cir- 
cumſped in the exerciſe of your the Britiſh miniſter 
Giregard the voice of the people. France alt have tains Gt 
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if ſhe hefitates what part ſhe will take; it is not an eighty- ourth 
rtment you will have moulded to her wiſhes; it is not fimply 
a La Vendee you will have kindled in the boſom of your country. 
For if you ſhall have once convinced the people of this country 
that you are traitors to them, and hirelings to the miniſter of an ava- 
ricious domineering nation under the outward appearance of a ſiſter 
country ;—if you ſhall have convinced the people of this country, 
that the free natjonal conſtitution, for which they were committed, 
and for which they riſked every thing dear to them in 1982, has 


been deſtroyed by the bribery of a Britiſh miniſter, and the unex- 
ampled venality of an Iriſh parliament ;—if you ſhall have con- 
| vinced them, that inſtead of rifing or falling with England, they 
are never to riſe, but when ſhe has been humbled by adverſity, and T 


| that they muſt fall when ſhe becomes elated by proſperity ;—if you 
| ſhall have convinced the people of this country that inſtead of re- 
ciprocal advantage, nothing is to be reaped from their connexion 
with England, but ſupremacy and aggrandizement on the one fide, 
and a coftly venality, injury, inſult, degradation, and poverty on 
| the other—it is human nature that you ſhall have driven the peo- 
ple of this country to court the alliance af any nation, able and 
willing to break the chains of a bondage not more galling to their 
| feelings than 7 of their proſperity.— The gentlemen at the \W' 
| oppoſite fide of the houſe have attempted to influence you by the 
mention of Jackſon—ſo will I-—Read the correſpondence of that 
traitor with your enemy, and you will find a volume of inſtruttion 
| in every: line that he has written.—If the people af this country . 
do enjoy the conſtitution in church and ftate—why has that traitor 
| * — people of the one country free from that oppreſſion which 
‚ — nations into all the horrors of revolution — Why has he 
ound the people of the other ſo highly ſublimate to bis purpoſe? 
—Examine the whole of his intelligence and yau will find the ) 
weakneſs of your country in the — you have purſued, and in 
the converſe of that conduct only you can eſtabliſh her firength— 
Do not depend on the bayonet for the ſupport of your mealures; 
believe me that in proportion as your meaſures require force to 
ſupport them, in an exact proportion are they radically and miſ- 
chievouſly, bad; believe me there is more ſtrength in the affections 
and confidence of the people, than if you were to convert every ſe- 
| cond houſe in the nation into barracks for your ſoldiery ; and when 
| the gentlemen [Mr. Cuffe and Ld. Kingſborough] whom I have heard 
this night tell you, that to act in contempt of the public opinion, 
is ſpirit and firmneſs, and that to act with a decent reſpect — that 
opinion, is timidity and cowardice—they make the character of the 
legiſlator to merge into the character of the dyelliſt, and they ſet 
you upon ſplitting points of honour with your conſtituents; is it nor 
enough that you live in the age, and in midſt of the horrors of 
revolution, to deter you from acting in contempt of the public 
opinion? Have you not had examples nongh to convince you, that. 
men, in throwing off the ruſſet frock for the uniform of the ſol- 
dier, do ——— enRonaaert =" | 
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blood? Have you not had examples enough to convince you, that 
even ſoldiers cannot at all times be brought to ſhed the blood of 
their parents, their kindred, and their friends? And have you not 
had a great and memorable example to convinee you that the ſol- 
diers of an odious government may become the ſoldiers of the na- 
tion ? If theſe are plain truths, this is the time to tell them; if I 
ſpeak daggers to you, it is that neither you nor my country may 
ever feel' them; but if you wiſh to be deceived—hearken to thoſe men 
who are interefted in riſting every thing, that they may continue to mono- 
polize the whole political power of your country ;---hearken to thoſe men 
who are interefled in riſking every thing that may continue to draw their 
inheritance from the ſale of the welfare of your country ;---but 

let me caution you, whoſe property is too confiderable to be ha- 
zarded in the baſe purſuit, after the rights and property of your 
enſlaved and impoveriſhed countrymen, to take care what you 
act on this night; let me caution you that the deciſion of this night 
much farther than even the important bill under your con- 
eration. You, none of you, can be ignorant that the Britiſh 
miniftef has deſigns in procraſtinating this queſtion—that he may 
gain advantages for his own country, at the expence of yours, 
greater than ſhe was capable of receiving fince the revolution, at laft 
ſince the union; and ſo ſtrongly . is this on the public mind, 
that you who ſhall on this night vote for the rejection of this bill, 
will appear in the eyes of the Iriſh nation, not only as men voting 
in . — to the Britiſh miniſter againſt the voice of the peo- 
ple, but as men voting for an union with England, by which this 
country is to be everlaiingly reduced to the ftate of an abject pro- 
vince; — fortunately the views of the Britiſh miniſter have been de- 
tected; fortunately the people of this country ſee him in his true 
colours, like the deſperate gameſter who has loſt his all in the 
wideſt ſchemes of aggrandizement, he looks round for ſome dupe, 
to ſupply him with the further means of future projects, and in 
the crafty ſubtleneſs of his ſoul, he fondly imagines he has found 
that eaſy dupe in the credulity of the Iriſh nation; after he has ex- 
hauſted his own country in a cruſade againſt the phantom of poli- 
tical. opinion, he flatters himſelf he will be enabled to reſuſcitate 
her at the expence of yours. | 
As you value the — and happineſs of your country; as you va · 
lue the rights and liberties of that foil that has given you birth; 
and, if you are not loſt to every ſenſe of feeling for your own con- 
ſequence and importance as men, I call on you on this night to 
make your ſtand; I call on you to rally round the independence of 
our country, whoſe exiſtence has been ſo artfully affailed—Be- 
ieve me the Britiſh miniſter will leave you in the lurch, when he 
ſees that the people of this nation are too much in earnęſ to be tricked 
out of their rights, or the independence of their country; after he ſees 
that they have been ſufficiently alarmed at ſeeing theſame men who 
uniformly oppoſed the independence of their country, when it was a 
queſtion in this houſe in the year 1782, recalled into power, when that 
independence was to be attacked in 1795; when he * 
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ds of you, and .wherr he has made you the inſtruments dy which 
de ſhall have ſo divided and diſgraced the oppoſition of England, - as 
to render it impoſſible to form an efficient government out of his 
opponents, he will make his peace with your country by conceding 


his meaſure, leaving you.“ fixed figures for the hand of ſcorn to 


int its low and moving finger at.” Good God ! that you ſhould 
Il into that very error which has ſo recently overwhelmed a great 
nation in ſuch unheard-of calamities Will you not take warning 
from the fate of the gayernment of France, which by -not adapting 
its conduct to the changes of the public mind, has brought ruin on 
itſelf, and deſtruction on its country? What a diſplay of legiſlation 
have we had on this night—artificers who neither know the foun- 
dation on which they work che inftruments they ought to uſe— 
nor the materials they ought to form !—Is it on the narrow bafis of 
monopoly and excluſion you would erect a temple to the growi 
liberty of your country ?—lIs it by foreign troops you would lead 
the ardent ſpirit of your countrymen ? Is it in the fuſty records of 
barbarous ages you would ſeek for that exiftent mind to which you 
ſhould adopt your laws? If you will legiſlate, know, that on the 
broad baſis of immutable juſtice only, you can raiſe a laſting beau- 
us temple to the liberty of your iſland, whoſe ample baſe ſhall 
{7 and whoſe roof ſhall ſhelter her united family from the rank- 
hng inclemency of rejection and excluſion.— Knew that reaſon is 
that filken thread by which the lawgiver leads his people; and, 
above all, know, that in the knowledge of the temper of the public 
mind, confifts the ſkill and the wiſdom of the legiſlator. Do not 
| Imagine that the mind of your countrymen has been ftationary, 
while that of all Europe has been ſo rapidly progreſſive, for you 
mult be blind not to perceive that the whole — mind has 
undergone a revolution, neither confined to this, nor to that 
country, but as general as the great cauſes which have given 
it birth, and ſtill continue to feed its growth. In vain do thoſe 
men, who ſubſiſt but on the abuſes of the government under which 
they live, flatter themſelves, that what we have ſeen theſe laſt 
fix years, is but the fever of the moment, which will paſs away as 
non as the patient has been let blood enough; as well may they at- 
tempt to alter the courſe of nature, without altering her laws: i 
they would effect a counter-revolution in the European mind, they 
muſt deftroy commerce and its effets—they muſt aboliſh every 
trace of the mariner's compaſs——they muſt conſign every book 
to the flames——they muſt obliterate every veſtige of the inven- 
tion of the preſs, and they muſt deſtroy the conduit of intel- 
ligence, by deſtroying the inſtitution of the poſt-office ; then, and 
not until then, they, and. their abuſes may * on, in all the ſe- 
gurity which ignorance, ſuperſtition, and want of concert in the 
people can beftow.——But while I would overwhelm with deſ- 
Pair thoſe men who have been nurſed in the lap of venality and 
proſtitution;—who have been educated in contempt and ridicule of 
a love for their country, and who have grown grey in ſcoffing at 
every thing like public ſpirit let me congratulate every true friend 
to mankind, that commerce, which has begat ſo much 8 
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It contjnue to beget more; and let me congratulate every fri 1 
the human ſpecies, that the prefe, which has ſent ſuch a maſs 


10 
information into the world, will continue, with accelerated rapi- 
dity, to pour forth its treaſures, ſo beneficial to mankind. It is 
to theſe great cauſes we are indebted, that the combination. of priefi 
and deſpott, which ſo long tyrannized over the civil and political li: 
berty of Europe - has been d;ſſelved—it is to theſe great cauſes we are 
indebted, that no prieſt, be his 1 what it may, dare preach 


the doctrine; and that no man believes the doctrine which incul- 
cates the neceſſity of ſacrificing every right and every bleſſing this 
world can afford, as the only means of attaining eternal happineſa 
in the life to come. | | 5 
This was the doctrine by which the deſpotiſm of Europe was ſo 
long ſupported; this was the doctrine by which the political popery 
of Europe was ſupported; but the doctrine and the deſpotiſm may 
now fleep in the ſame grave, until the trumpet of ignorance, ſuper- 
ſtition, and bigotry, ſhall ſound their reſurrection !—Thanks be to 
God, the European. mind demands more ſubſtantial food than the 
airy nothing of metaphyſical belief; thanks be to God, the ab- 
ſurdity of one ſet of men framing * for other men to believe, 
upon a ſubject which neither have faculties to underſtand, has been 
exploded ; and that every heart, and every mind, is anxiouſly en- 
ged in perfecting a civil and political code, which, as it is within 
He ſcope, ſo it is the moſt important concern to every nation on the 
globe; and ſo far from believing they would earn Heaven by a baſe 
F reliQion of their rights, they are firmly convinced, that in pro- 


moting the true, civil, and political rights of man, they are advanc- 


ing human ſociety to that ſtate of perfection it was the deſign of the 
Creator it ſhould attain, convinced that the cauſe of From is the 


Mr. BARRINGTON roſe, he ſaid, to defend the Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment of Ireland ; and convinced as he was that the yg d 
tion of Catholic claims muſt be fatal to Proteſtant government, he 
would not heſitate to give the bill, however plauſible and popular, 
his moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition ; but he wiſhed not to have his prin- 
ciples miſconſtrued or miſunderſtood ; he wiſhed not to embelliſh 
the ſhrine of Proteſtant freedom with the ſpoils of Catholic liberty 
—to tear away the rights of the Diſſenter, in order to grace the 
trophy of the Reformift—or for an inſtant ſuſpend the liberty of 
the one, to gratify the ambition of the other: theſe were not his 

rinciples ; but invariably attached'to the principles of the glorious 
evolution—a limited Monarchy and Proteſtant hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion ; and determined to ſupport. thoſe principles in their purity 


and extent, he would willingly give unqualified toleration to.ev 


religious ſect, but would limit every political aſſociation. He wiſhe 
concluſively to define the political rights of the Iriſh Catholic, and 
finally to aſcertain and ſeat his claims and his authority «vithin the 
te of liberty, but without the circle of legiſlation. But whilſt the 
ger nn avows a foreign ſupremacy within this realm, 
and whilſt the Catholic conſiders as a grievance, and refuſes to 
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adopt thoſe obligations through which the loyal Proteſtant cony | 
his allegiance to the foot of his monarch, whilſt he renders his { 
rather the characteriſtic of his politics than of his religion, the 
Iriſh- Catholic cannot be truſted with political power; he muſt re- 
linquiſh the ſhackles of foreign ſubjection for the ties of domeſtic 
obedience, before he can ſafely be faffered to participate the power 
of a Proteſtant parliament, or we can ſafely ſurrender the aſcen- 
dancy of a Proteſtant legiſlature. The religion of the Catholic 
forms them into a t and diſtinct political aſſociation: 
by their former practice and their preſent principles, equally un- 
adapted to give ſtability to our conitution, or be entruſted with 
the power of the country: formerly the ſlaves and bigots of un- 
reſtrained monarchy and monkiſh government, now the open and 
zealous partizans of foreign principles and undefined democracy. 
When we reflect that this principle of foreign eccleſiaſtical ſupre- 
macy has ever been their cloak or their apology for temporal tur. 
bulence ; and having, in ſubje&ion, perpetually attempted the ruin 
of Britiſh connexion——hecome tyrants when they thought they 
had accompliſhed their purpoſe————ſhall the Proteſtant coolly * 
and with open eyes ſurrender that power for which he has ſo often 
ſtruggled? Can the parliament of Ireland, an apoſtate from its 
avowed principles and its duty to a Proteſtant crown, fooliſhly 
aſſign irs authority and aſcendancy in the State to the hands of Ca- 
tholic'agitators, that it may afterwards have the humble gratifica- 
tion of ſuing their bounty for a permiſſive participation of the very . 
ſame rights and very ſame powers which our miſtaken * 
had juſt induced us to relinquiſh? Tis vain to ſay that the intereſt 
of the Catholic and the Proteſtant can ever incorporate—the Catho. 
lie compoſed of three millions, the Proteſtant of one: Proteſtant 
wer, and Proteſtant property, can alone balance Catholic popu- 
lation; and if the Proteſtant participates his political power with ' WP 
the Catholic, three-fourths of the power ynited with three-fourths 
of the population, will ſoon be ſtrong enough to claim and reaſ- 
ſume nine-tenths of the property. If the Catholic poſſeſſes the 
wer, will it be his intereſt to ſuffer that property to remain in the 
ands of the Prateſtavt—a property which = only conſider ag 
veſted by the tyranny of forfeiture—and to which they have nev 
+ failed to keep alive * claims ?—No ; The temptation would 
be too great, and the power too ſtrong to be reliſted, Why did 
the Catholics in 1791 procure a map of the old forfeitures, to 
be made by a ſubſcription among themſelves ? Was it for the 
purpofe of gratifying their — * with what they had loſt? 
or pleaſing their imagination with the idea of what they might re- 
in? A regular ſyſtem has been formed, and has as — been 
rictly and too ſucceſsfully purſued by their advocates; they have 
the power of voting for members of the legiſlature; they enjoy 
all the freedom and all the liberty of he Proteſtants ; but. 


now their object is the power and the property, and this bill is 
framed, — age; admirably framed to give them both. The bill 


gives them, amongſt many other ſituations, ſeats in parliament—a 
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Papiſt chancellor and Papiſt judges—Papiſt als and Papiſt 
privy counſellorz—and, among the reſt, a Papiſt judge of the eecle · 
fiaſtical court: - And muſt we not conclude, that when the Catho- 
lics gain that power, they will uſe every effort to graſp the extent of- 
its exerciſe? Being poſſeſſed already of the elective franchiſe, the. 
right of repreſentation muſt give them a decided aſcendancy in che- 
Commons; in counties the number of Catholic electors will be able 
to turn the majority of votes in their favour ; the power of their. 
landlords will be defeated by the repreſentation of prieſts, or 
if that fails, by the influence- of the Catholic aſſociations, which 
will ſpring up and be formed in every part of Ireland; teſts will be 
publiſhed ; their chapels will be turned into huſtings, and their maſs 
F ; into a canvaſs; their numbers and their principles will ſoon overturn 
the power of the Proteſtant county gentlemen ; the tenant will 
merge in the partizan and enthufiaft, and the greater number of 
- county repreſentatives will be returned by the Catholic voters, who 
will naturally chooſe only ſuch men as will forward the views and 
ö intereſt of their party. How will the Proteſtant gentleman then, 
(who now meanly turns to the views of the Catholic leaſt he ſhould 
loſe his county influence) repent his folly, in allowing the Catholic 
\ , claims, when he finds that, inſtead of firengthening, it muſt de- 
ſtroy their intereſt ? The Catholic fluſhed at gaining, and the Pro- 
teſtant irritated at loſing influence, inſtead of producing peace and 
harmony, elections will be carried on with the utmoſt rancour 
of party, and inſtead of uniting, will effectually diſunite the ſes, 
and for ever ſever their intereſt. 1n cities the event will be as cer- 
tain, but more dangerous; Papiſt mobs will be hired to determine 
and govern the clefions : Open boroughs will be in a ſimilar fitua- 
tion; and cloſe boroughs, in the hands of Proteſtants, will then 
7 DP ſeem to be the only bulwark to preſerve the relicks of Proteſtant 
power; but inſtead of tony that power, they will only 
operate as a freſh ſource of Catholic ambition. We know how 
ſeats in theſe boroughs, nay, the very boroughs, are to be pro- 
cured. Will the Catholics fail to proceed in the certain mode of 
poſſeſſing both; ſubſcriptions will run through the country by the 
Catholics, to aſſiſt in procuring the full adyantages of their power, 
and if they can out- number in the counties, bully in the towns, 
and bribe in the boroughs, the parliament will be their own—and 
how long will the Conflitution be ours? An Hon. Bart. (Sir I. 
Parſons) has ſaid, he is proud to acknowledge and retraQ his prin- 
ciples advanced in the year 1793, when he oppoſed the grant of 
elective franchiſe to the Catholics ; but though a man may deſert 
his 332 he cannot deſert his ments; and the arguments 
of the Hon. Baronet at that period, when ſpeaking againſt the Ca- 
tholics, are too ſtrong and forcible to be paſſed over (Here Mr. B. 
read Sir L. Parſons* ſpeech in the year 1793, wherein he uſed the 
moſt able arguments againſt the Catholic meaſures). When the 
Catholics gain the power of the parliament what will be their firſt 
objects? a parliamentary reform, that is a radical change of repre. 
ſentation on the moſt levelling principles: whilſt Catholics poſſeſs 
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the population, and not the property, they will naturally adopt 
their projected ſyſtem of reform upon that principle, and adopt that 
ſpecies of reform which will gain weight and influence to the popu- 
lation, and not to the property. Look to the plans of reform; 
— — in fact by the Catholics themſelves in the year 1793. The 
iety of United Iriſhmen, which has expired on the bed of pub- 
lic — and execration, had originally formed on the pretend- 
ed principle of what they called Catholic Emancipation, and had 
latterly been compoſed moſtly of Catholics themſelves, entering into 
reſolutions and publiſhing eſſays for their own body and their own 
purpoſes. Under that impreſſion they publiſhed to the nation their 
plan of reform; grounded upon the baſis of perſonal repreſentation, = K 
annual parliaments and no qualification. . {Here Mr. Barrington 
read the printed plan of parliamentary reform, publiſhed by the 
United Iriſhmen in i793]. Has the caſe altered fince 1793? Muſt 
it not be ſuppoſed that the ſame plan of reform adopted in that year 
continues the favourite ſyſtem'of the Catholic in 1795? And that 
the moment they get the power, will they not purſue that prineiple? 
Will it not be their obvious intereſt to ouſt the property of the 
country from parliament, and to introduce thoſe who having none 
of their own will be the more readily induced to aſſiſt in reclaim- \ 
ing and reaſſuming the forfeited eſtates, and veſting the whole domi- 
mon of the country in their Catholic brethren? It is a folly tb ſay 
that any obſolete ties or trite obligations could for a moment prevent 
the views of a party fluſhed with power and heated by ſucceſs. The 
landed intereſt of Ireland then will no more repreſent it; the very. 
| loweſt wretches in the country will mutually elect and repreſent 
each other; the moſt violent democrats of the country will com- 
poſe the parliament ; and when a parliament ſo compoſed gets the. 
civil power, will it acquiefce in the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſſi- \ 
ment? certainly not. The ſame principle which led them to ſeek 
civil, would alſo lead them te eftabliſh eccleſiaſtical power on their 
own principle ; they would then rationally argue that their laity 
being on the ſame footing as the Proteſtants, ſo ſhould their clergy ; 
and what power could then prevent them? The parliament their 
own, the people their 'own, and the property their own, they 
would either participate or aboliſh the Proteſtant Hierarchy. The 
Commons, the Lords, the church and the ſtate, muſt yield to the 
power of the Catholics; and how long would they then ſupport a 
* Proteflant King It cannot be denied that the old and obſolete, 
claims to the forfeited eſtates would naturally be ſought by the de- 
ſcendants of the old proprietors ; and the preſent bill is in the next 
-* inſtance 2 adapted to carry theſe claims into full and com- 
plete effect, by the appointment of Papiſt judges, a Papiſt chan- 
eellor, and a Papiſt eccleſiaſtical judge. The office of chancellor 


Z poſſeſſes great power and authority; the keeper of the King's ſeal, 
*> with a power to cancel the King's patents: tlie patron of many be, 
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keeper of the King's conſcience, united with the powet of hi 
uitable juriſdiction, and the extreme conſequence annexed to his 
alfict yet this office, under a Proteſtant government, is to be- 
committed to the hands of a Catholic, The chief juſtice of the 
King's, bench has juriſdiction over all inferior courts in the king- 
dom, and can curb, puniſh or direct all the magiſtrates of Ireland ; 
he has power over all the Proteſtant corporations, and poſſeſſes the 
chief criminal juriſdiction; high treaſon and offences againſt the 
ſtate are peculiarly cogoizable in this court, yet this alſo is to be 
d in the hands of a Catholic. ! ; 
The chief juſtice of the Common Pleas has a juriſdiction pecu- 
liarly adapted to the inveſtigation and re-afſumption, and of 
obſolete claims; the writ of right is under his juriſdiction, and 
pleas of real property are in his court particularly cognizablez and 
this office is alſo to be handed to a Catholic. f * 
: The Barons of the Exchequer audit all the accounts of the 
_ eſtabliſhment, and their court now poſſeſſes in matters of property, 
great, legal and equitable juriſdiction : yet, theſe offices, and every 
other office in the ſtate, are all by this bill —_— —— be well 
ſaid approprĩated) to Catholics ; becauſe, if Catholics were not 
intended to be placed in theſe offices, why include them in the 
bill, and give them ſpecificially the power? And if they are, can 
it be denied that all Proteſtant power muſt end in the country? 
Out off our great liberality we ſhall change places with the Catho- 
lic, fave that the paucity of our numbers will for ever effectually 
prevent our re-aſſuming our power or our conſequence in the na- 
tion: the Catholics know it, and they preſi it. By poſſeſſiug the 
power of the parliament, the Catholics will alſo poſſeſs a total con- 
troul over the ſttate. The ſupplies are the finews of the executive 
wer, without which, its authority and prerogative are but names; 
y ſtopping or ſuſpending theſe ſupplies, the Catholics will have the 
er to do any thing they pleaſe in this country; or may; by their 
ſtem of ſhort money-bills, when they think proper, put the crown 
in leading-ſtripgs; by having the power of the ſupplies, they may 
new - model or diſband the army at their diſcretion ; they may totally 
difſolve the civil cftabliſhment z and if the crown refuſes to-appoint 
Catholic judges, or ſtate officers, by having the power of the ſup- 
plies, they may either compel him to do as they with, or reliaquiftr 
the government of Ireland, which in ſuch hands as theirs, would 
rather weaken than ſtrengthen the empire of Great Britain: — per- 
that. may be their object. | 
Mr. Barrington animadverted ſeverely on the language of Mr. 
O'Connor, and reprobated his: principles and doctrine as the moſt 
dangerous and uncomſtitutional that any man had ever ventured to 
broach in parliament. The Hon. Member (Mr. O'Connor) had 
ſaid, © thay the army of the crown would be converted to a na- 
*. tional. army ;” ſuch language only befitted the meridian” of a 
Frenah convention, from whom the gentleman ſeemed to have copied 
both his: language and his principles, equally inconſiſtent with the 
happineſs of the people, and the ſafety of the. conſtitution z be 
as © © | 0 preached 
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thed a doctrine fonnded upon tenets the enemy of both,” ud 

in the glare of popular declamation, concealed the principle of un- 
ified democracy [Mr. O'Connor roſe to explain. —Mr. Bar- 
rington replied.] He then adverted to the language of ſome 
tlemen, and the inconſiſtency of an Hon. Baronet (Sir Her- 
cules Langriſhe) who, a favoured ſervant of the crown, had riſen 
from the treaſury bench, and ſpoke equally againſt the rights and in- 
tereſts of his benefactors, and againſt his ow] avowed principles ex- 
preſſed in his ſpeeches in the year 1792 and 1793. Mr. Barring- 
ton ſaid, that ſymptoms of conſtitutional apoſtacy and avowed in- 

conſiſtence were too much for one night, and read an old prophe 

of, one St. Lazarianus, recited in Leland's hiſtory of Ireland, hich 
he applied to the honourable Baronet.— Mr. Barrington then went 
into an argument to ſhew that the modern Catholic doctrine of an 
Iriſh cabinet, diſtin& entirely from that of Great Britain, was uncon- 
ſtitutional and utterly impracticable; and drew the conclufion, that 
none but thoſe who intended a: ſeparation of the country could 
argue upon that principle. Ireland, he ſaid, is certainly a free 
kingdom, annexed to the crown though not to the realm of Great 
Britain; the cabinet is a. council annexed to, or rather an emana- 
tion from the crown of the empire; and as the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is the deputy and not the partner of the crown, ſo 
two -diſtin&t cabinets, one in England, aud one in Ireland, coun- 


ng to the crown of the empire, and — its ex- 
viſe on 


pariſh in April laſt, where Doctor Sherlock, a Popiſh prieſt preſided; 
theſe reſolytions, amongſt other things reſolved, © That the uſurped 
* interference of the Britiſh cabinet in the legiſlation of this kingdom, 
„ was, 4 nec inſult upon 3 of free and independent Tre- 
« lang.” Mr. Barrington then adverted to ſeveral familar publi- 
cations, and contended that any ſect, religious or political, avow- 
ing theſe principles, were not to be truſted with the 8 

a country which they obviouſly wiſhed to detach from its dee 
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dead moſt natural connection. After many arguments on that head, 


Mr. Barrington proceeded to argue that the late conduct and ſuſpi- 
cious principles of the Catholic leaders, rendered them unworthy 
of any conceſſion from the legiſlature.— Three counties in Irela 
were now ſaid to be in a ſtate of inſurreQion. Is it the proteſ- 
tants, who raiſed theſe inſurrections; or were they papiſts, induced 
by the influence of Catholic aſſociations and Catholic manifeſtos, 
to riſe in defiance of the law, and attempt to coerce the parliament? 
Lord Fitzwilliam, in his celebrated letter, bad ſaid; ** that nothing 
« but arms could keep down the ſpirit of the Catholics.” That 
was a ſad recommendation for favour to the legiſlature of the coun- 
try.—Men with arms in their hands call upon the Parliament to 
concede to their claim, and whilſt they acted in rebellion, their 
vocates had the preſumption to declaim upon their loyalty; 'T 
parliament was called upon to give power to the moſt diſaffefted 
men in Ireland; a certain ſet of Catholics, in the middle rank, 
who duped the better and inflamed the lower ranks of the people 
men who profeſs the Catholic, but practice no religion; who 
have ſome money, but na education; fome talents; but no princt- 
ple; much ambition and little judgment; they have ruined by their 
precipitation what they planned by intrigue, and uniting their prio- 
ciple and their practice, have evinced themſelves equally unadapted 
to govern, and unwilling to be governed. This bill, fraudulently 
called by its ſupporters emancipation, in no ſhape or way ſerved or 
affected the lower claſs of Catholics: it gave them no fort of beae- 
fit, or in any way whatſoever applies to them; it leſſens not their 
rents or their tythes; it takes no burthen from them to place it of 
the rich; it is neither a relief to their wants or a ſpur to their ins 
duſtry ;. but the country was to. be committed merely and iolely to 
give power to a ſet of men who only wiſh to monopolize its offices 
and its revenue, namely, a few of the middle claſs of Catholics :' 
and can theſe men be truſted? Mr. Tone, who had been implitat- 
ed ia the treaſons of Jackſon, had been alſo at the very moment of 
theſe treaſons, ſecretary to the Catholic committee; ſo late av 
April laſt, he has been publicly thanked by them for his zeal and 
activity in their ſervice ; but could he be guilty as the ſecretary to 
the United Iriſhmen, and innocent as. ſecretary to the Catholie 
aſſociation? They were the ſame perſons under different titles, 
Treaſon has been proved on the one, and ſuſpicion imphi 
the other. Lewins, who is alſo implicated with the ns of 
Jackſon, is alſo nephew to another of the Catholic Afociationg 
a leading character, a man who preſumed to preſide at the Kib 
dare meeting when they reſolved, * Thur the removal of their beloved 
* Vicerey would tend to the diſmemberment of the empire.” Subſcriptis 
ons have been opened at the Garter tavern under pretext of Yoaug 
their emancipation, and in one fitting a thouſand pounds had been 
ſubſcribed to ſupport this application; and fimilar ſubſcriptions 
now become general through the kingdom. But how are ipti 
ons to ſupport their application? certainly in one of two ways, either 
dy corruption, or ammunition. Mr. Barrington here called upon a 
— a” — 
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poſe of thefe ſubſeriptions; to coerce, libel, or corrupt, was the 
only principle on which thoſe ſubſcriptions could be applied. —Mr. 
Barrington then ſaid, that the arguments of hon. members, © that 
having ted the elective franchiſe, the grants of repreſentation 
came of courſe, and could not now be denied,“ was a weak and 
miſchievous principle of reaſoning, that becauſe we have done 
wrong we muſt do worſe, and becauſe we gave liberty we muſt give 
power. If gentlemen argue that the grant of the elective franchiſe 
was dangerous and deſtructive in the feſt inſtance, . the remedy is at 
hand: repeal that act, and by the reſtore that ſafety to the 
conſtitution; but never let it be ſaid, that, becauſe we weakened 
we muſt alſo totally abandon the Proteſtant power in Ireland. The 
ſupporters of Mr. Knox's motion in 1793, were not bound to 
ſupport this bill; it goes vaſtly further than the motion, for this 
goes to every office in the ſtate, Mr. Barrington went into many 
other arguments, to ſhew the danger of conceſſions, and declared 
his determination to riſque every thing in ſupport of Britiſh connex- 
ion. He ſaid, that, convinced as he was that the Catholic enjoy- 
ed freedom and liberty in the fulleſt extent; that they ſought not 
for emancipation, but power; that they wiſhed not to reform, but 
to re- capture the country; he could not, conſiſtent with his duty to 
his king, his country, or himſelf, become the inſtrument of their 
ſyſtem; and was determined, upon every principle, and to the laſt 
moment of his life, to ſupport the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, the 
juſt rights of the crown, and the union of the empire.— Mr. Bar- 
Angton concluded by obſerving, that the language of his _ hon. 
friend (Mr. Pelham) did him honour as an Iriſh member of parlia- 
ment, and ſhould convince this country that his character, his inte- 
grity, and his principles in a ſiſter kingdom, did not merge in his 
offical ſituation in this. | | | 


The Hon. C. H. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, an Hon- 
'ourable Member concluded his ſpeech, by requeſting the at- 
tention of the gentlemen of property to this, as a moſt moment- 
ons ſubje& z—equally impreſſed with the greatnefs of it, I alſo call 
upon them, and upon the whole. Houſe, to give it the moſt ſerious 
conſideration. Feeling the importance of the queſtion, I cannot 
reconcile-my mind to give it a filent vote, which I hope will be my 
bgy for intruding upon you at ſo late at hour: I ſhall be very 
hort ; Ute ſentiments J profeſs have been invariably held by my fa- 
mily, and ſo frequently expreſſed, as to render repetition almoſt 
unneceſſary. b n . | ; 
Gentlemen have ſaid that they oppoſe this bill becauſe it takes 
from the proteſtant, to give it to the catholic : I ſupport it 
8 thorough conviction that its object 1s not a transfer of pow- 
er, but an encreaſe of ſtrength and vigour to the conſtitution, by 
the union of our people. 02. ot] 
Much has been ſaid of the revolution; I deny it to be a princi- 
ple of the Britiſh conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the reyolution, that 
he majority of the people ſhould be excluded from in the 
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"ſhould be a ſorry advocate for the cauſe I eſpouſe, did I think of, 


in the act of this night peculiarly legiſlating for Ireland. 


; C1 


bleſſings of that conſtitution which would never have exiſted but for 
them, and to which conſtitution we declare it to be our pride to. 
aſſimilate ours. 


You talk of the form of your government ;—I tell you the form... 


of no government has the prerogative. to be immutable ; but I tell 
you more, you confound the form of your goverument, as generated 
by your own abuſes, with its original purity. at. os 

T aſſert} it to be a firſt, principle, that every Iriſhman ought to 
poſſeſs the capability of partaking of the bleſſing of the conſtitu- 


tion z of the conſtitution which is ſtrengthened in proportion as he 


{upports it. Do I deceive myſelf? Is it rather a conſtitution in- 
tended not for the people,. but for us choſen from amongſt them? A 
conſtitution not for the many, but for the few ? Not for. a na- 
tion, but for a ſect? the proteſtant ſe&—the proteſtant aſcendancy. 


The aſcendancy of the proteſtant, meaning by that his religion, 


— ———ͤw— 


every proteſtant mult value, and no one more than A but if 
by aſcendancy is meant the monopoly of conſtitutional privileges, 
periſh aſcendancy !— There is indeed an aſcendancy, which. is and 


ought to be. dear to every Iriſhman, the aſcendancy of the nation 3. 
this is an aſcendancy which every good citizen ought to ,xevere : 
national aſcendancy is to aſſociated man as honour to the individual, 


—invaluable; to be relinquiſhed but with his life; but he who 
affects to raiſe his religion upon the degradation of his country is an, 
enemy to both, a bad citizen, and an oſtentatious hypocrite. 
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God forbid I ſhould be conſidered an unprincipled. leveller 11 9 


laying the foundation of the future proſperity of my country upon. 
the ruins of religion.— No, Sir, I am as much attached to the pro- 
teſtant religion as any Member of this Houſe ; but I am, thorou y. 
convinced that the intereſt of that religion does nat require the 
martyrdom, of any man. I wiſh for general, unqualified, conſtitu- 
tional capacity to my brother Iriſhman, becauſe I feel he ought and. 
does aſpire to it—becauſe I know be merits it—and becauſe I am. 
convinced that upon his obtaining it depends the future proſperity of. 
my country. by | e WB 
Gentlemen on the oppoſite fide of the Houſe have ſtated, that. 
this queſtion does not concern, Ireland alone; it, is, Sir, a moſt 
momentous queſtion, indeed: it is the cauſe of the catholics,. it 
is the cauſe of the proteſtants, it is that of the preſbyterians, of 
every inhabitant of your land, of the Iriſh nation, of the Britiſh 
empire. | ; 
* Sir, the people of this country have been accuſtomed to ſee mea- 
ſures of great national utility carried through this Houſe; you have 


done much for your country; ſhe is, and ought to be grateful ; but. 


in the language of a Right Hon. Geatleman, they were « little the 
acts of relief,” compared to the preſent, which comprebends the 
whole people; we are not debating a queſtion concerning the in- 
tereſts of any particular ſet of men, of any ſect or party 125 are 
bill into a law, and you 117 no man cogffitutionaliy degraded ; - 
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this, and every Iriſhman will a& hand in hand with bis neighbour, 
aud then, and not till then, hall this country, having laid the foun- 
dation of certain progreſſive improvement, be at peace at home, 
and iert her place among the nations of the earth. 

You talk of the connexion between the two countries,. which 
connexion do man values more than myſelf ; but you have given ſo 
much to others, that you caanot afford to be juſt yourſelf. You talk 
of ſtanding by England : what have you to offer her in the hour 
of her calamity and diſgrace The weakneſs of a party, not the 
mou of a nation. . 

Will you encourage the ſeparation of your people with the pre- 
— hope that you can coꝝſtiuutionaliac diſunion, and not deſtroy 
empire? 5 
7 2 or uniting the catholic and proteſtant, becauſe the moment 
calls for coalition; becauſe I am convinced the meaſure will ſtrength- 
en our country, and protect every thing we value and I am for” 
uniting him to us by an equal participation of the conſtitutional 
privileges, becauſe I confider this as the ſtrongeſt bond of union, 
and becauſe I think he is juſtly entitled to it; and I am for reſtoring 
him now, becauſe a great conſtitutional act, big with conſtitutional 
benefit, cannot be too ſoon ratified. 

Sir, I conſider this queſtion upon the general and obvious ground 
ef uniting our people, and ſhall not, exhauſted as I am, and tired 
a8 I perceſve the Houſe to be, detain you with my reaſons for 

ggreeing to every particular privilege which this bill confers upon the 
eatholies. I have thoroughly and long ſince convinced my mind, 
that every ſituation _ the — _ - can accept, we 
ought to grant, becauſe I think him entitled, from his property, 
his talents, and his fidelity. 1 | n 


Mr. OSBORNE. Whatever may be the fate of the queſtion to- 
night, it muſt have given great ſatisfaction to the friends of the 
meaſure to have heard the diſcuſſion that has taken place; from 
which, without much prophetic ſpirit, it may be foretold that how- 
ever ſome mens minds are {till under the influence of prejudice un- 
fubdued, its final completion is not far diſtant. He then ſtated that 
ad the object of the meaſure was conciliation, and the affectionate 
union of -M, he ſhould not heſitate to avow that he ſhould feel leſs 
regret at be rejection of the meaſure for the preſent, than le ſhould 
Have felt at its ſucceſs, if that ſucceſs was to be conſidered as ariſ- 
iug from a ſuppoſed neceſſity, and not a ſenſe of right; from the 

itous ſituation of the country involved in war and not its juſ- 
tice ; or was to be attributed to the zeal of one man, of one ſet of 
men, and not to the virtue of the parliament. - And from obſerva- 
tions that had fallen in the debate, he found it neceſſary to diſcri- 
minate between the Roman catholic caufe, as taken up by the by 
at large, and as preſſed forward by a ſet of men in this town whofe 
clamours were ever alfailing our cars, and who, in affecting to ſpeak 
the ſentiments of the Roman catholic body, blaſted by their own 
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ſhould alſo, reſcue his mind from the i & firſt made bythe 
few, who have thruſted themſelves into oſtenſible management 
of this great and popular cauſe, well knowing that in every ſuck 
cauſe ſuch men w ariſe, and would, in every inſtances, afford. an 
equally ſtrong argument againſt the wiſeſt or molt. juſt meaſure. 
I fay, that I ama friend to the complete adoption of the Roman 
cathohc into the boſom of the ftate, relying firſþ on the great 
change in the political ſtate of this country, the ſyſtem. 
effect j and that a policy, eſpecially one of ſuah a character, cou 
not, on the firſt bluſh of it, be conſidered as expedient under cir- 
cumſtances ſo —— the houſe was armed to give 
free ſcope to the rights of the conſtitution in-reſeuing firſt the 
teſtant the hard bondage of reſorting to the plea of — 
agaiuſt ſo great a — of his fellow-citizens, and the Romas 
eatholie from the ſtill harder of being ſubje& to ĩt, hen the neceſ- 
fity ceaſed. At the period theſe laws took place, the ſpark of li- 
herty that lived in Ireland was enjoyed only by the few proteſtant 
and Engliſh ſettlers here, when the miſconduct af the Stuart family 
brought about the event which eftabliſhed the liberty of Eng 
but was but a name here echoed from their ſhores. ore this the 
Roman catholics, an oppreſſed people, ignorant. of what liberty 
was, or how to paize it, attached themſelves to a Prinoe whoſe re-, 
ligious principles accorded with theirs, and religion was almoſt their 
only poſſeſſion. They were ſubdued and met the fate of the con- 
quered; and the liberty, then ſaved by their defeat, was cheriſhed 
by the proteſtants, till it has at length blazed forth to bleſs one por- 
tion of the inhabitants of this country, and to inſpire the veneration 
and illuminate the reſt ; and it is now in the power of this proteſtant 
parliament, by communicating this bleſſing to all, to make the Ro- 
man catholies bleſs. the hour of their defeat, as much as the 
| ever hailed that of their triumph. But it is ſaid by 
| gentlemen, that they entertain tenets adverſe to the rights 
of the conſtitution, and dangerous to the liberty of a free 
fate. In the firſt place moſt of thoſe tenets are already abjured, 
and all of them are innoxious. If we conſult the page of hiſtory 
ve {hall find that they never were dangerous, but — Pope had 
temporal power to back them. As to ſupremacy, moſt dwelt on, 
before the: reformation the King was head of the chureb in tem- 
porals, but it is idle to dwell on theſe. In the whole hiſtory of pa- 
influence or intruſion into the concerns of foreign coutitries, id 
ever been proportioned to his — power. Where is that 
now? Does even a ſhadow of it exiſt to give hope to the greateſſ 
religious bigot of the popiſh perſuaſion, or alarm to the greateſt 
political bigot of ours? 6 kl $2409 3» 6 
- But we ſhould. conſider at what. ſtage of the buſineſs we are no- 
arrived. About twenty years back the principle of relaxation lo 
place, and without detailing its progreſs to the important 
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fo 1793, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that every ſtep of the li- 
beral policy of the proteſtant was juſtified by the conduct of the 


Roman catholics, and its wiſdom proved by the gradual extinction 


of the prejudices of both. From that period to 1793, they were in 


à courſe of probation, and from the wretched ſtate in which they 
then were, they were introduced into the enjoy ment of civil rights; 
but the ſecurity of theſe rights remained in the hands of others 
altogether, till the nation's voice hailed them into the conſtitution 
in 1793. A new principle then prevailed in the proteſtant mind, 
which the narrow policy of the day, inſtead of encouraging, 
checked ; and by dividing the principle, they diſtracted the country. 
They gave a ſhare of political rights, by giving the elective fran- 
chiſe ;—they denied an effectual one, by refuſing the repreſentative; 
they conceded the inferior oſſices of the ſtate, and denied the ſu- 
ior, and this upon the ground of the enlightened mind of the 
oman catholics, as if the light ſhone on the lower claſſes only, 
the higher ſtill in darkrieſs—a moſt prepoſterous policy. Beſides, is 
not the country as much concerned in the upright conduct of its 
magiſtracy, in the due diſcharge of the functions of à juror of 
either denominations, as in the exerciſe of the duties of a teller of 
the Exchequer, a caſhier, or a poſt-maſter ? and yet qualification 
was left for the latter, when taken from the former; a policy thus 
as diſguſting to the great body of the Roman catholics, as diſgrace- 
ful to ourſelves, making there a line of demarkation, when our own. 


v private intereſts ate concerned to maintain an odious monopoly. It 


was ſaid in the debate that the Roman catholics had not called for 
this till urged; and I remember in 1793, it was ſaid that they had 
not defired the repreſentative franchiſe ; but it does not ſignify what 
they call for, or when, and they know little of the nature of man, 
if they think he will be ſatisfied with partial freedom, and leſs of 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, if they then thought, or think now 
It will not foſter its offspring to its maturity. It has been alſo ſaid, 
that the Roman catholics are in effect free, that they enjoy equal 
laws—cqual ſecurity in perſons and property ;—but. what is liberty 
but the participation in that power which makes and preſerves law. 
The firſt is liberty lent, the laft liberty itſelf. 
- But we are now called upon to rectify the error of 93, before its 
worſt effects are experienced; well worth gentlemen's attention to 
weigh the conſequences of a general election, if it ſhall take place 
before this law paſſes. The Roman catholics have now the right of 
voting, and they have ſtill a great ſeparate object to attain. ' Can it 
be ſuppoſed they will not now unite for its attainment, -and that 
there will not be a Roman catholic banner raiſed in every county for 
the profeſſed Roman catholic friend, or moſt likely teſted ſupporter ? 
wilt addreſs, or ' worſe than addreſs, be wanting to inflame the 
minds of party againſt party? Will not the whole hoſt of former 
rejudices and animoſities' be raiſed again, and the eivil ſtrength 


2 br Roman” catholics and proteſtants appear marſhalled through the 
country? and this is to be the cloſing ſcene of catholic concilia- 
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But the preſent ſtate of the country has been alluded to. We 
do, it is certain, experience outrage, tymult, and contempt of the- 
laws, and from thence we are become the object to a watchful 
enemy of its fraternizing policy. I am not fooliſh enough to at-. 

tribute all theſe outrages to one general ſcheme of difaffeRion, but 
am fooliſh enough to ſay, that if there did not exiſt an obviouſly 
juſt cauſe of diflatiafaRion and diſcontent, that the attempts of the 
wicked would fail. It is this makes the deluded people the inſtru- 
ments of their fa&ious traitorous machination. *Tis from this 
that the eye of our enemy is ever directed to our ſhores, that our 
ears are daily aſſailed by reports of invaſion; whether true or 
falſe, our alarms are perpetual, becauſe we are conſcious of the cauſe 
from whence they ſpring. And I remember once to have heard it 
ſaid, by a perſon Shak ſituation gave him the means of knowing 
that every war which France was engaged in with this country, its 
firſt — was to excite the diſcontents here, well knowing the 
ſtrange policy of the country, where all equally love freedom, and 
where there is a partial enjoyment of it.—In ſhort, in whatever 
point of view, on whatever ground I take this ſubject, whether of 
juſtice, our ſureſt guide, of approved policy, of conſtitution, of 
national ſecurity, or national character, I feel myſelf warm in the 
adoption of this meaſure to its fulleſt extent, and I do conjure evezy 
gentleman in this Houſe to caſt from him all partial monopolizing 
ideas of policy, look to his country's glory, ſuffer it to riſe an 
ornament to civil ſociety, a conſpicuous example to the world of 
liberty acquired by reaſon, not by arms, anda glorious vindication 
of human nature, againſt the blaſphemy of France, that calls upon 
rapine, murder, treaſon, and all the cataſtrophe of human wicked- 
neſs as neceſſary inſtruments to aſſert liberty for man. 


Sir JOHN PARNEL ſpoke againft the bill. 


Mr. BROWNE. (College) ſaid that he ſhould have been glad, 
on a ſubje& of ſuch magnitude, to have been guided by the ſenti- 
ments of his conſtituents z but having tried. upon a former occa- 
ſion, to obtain them on a ſimilar ſubject, he found ſo great a diver- 
ſity of opinion, that he was forced at laft, as he knew he ſhould in 
this caſe be obliged, to reſt on his own judgment. It might per- 
haps be ſuppoſed that that judgment might in ſome meaſure receive 
its complexion from the opinions of a much revered character in 
high ſituation, with whoſe intimacy he was known to be honoured ; 
he therefore took that opportunity of declaring, that he never bad 
heard, nor did he know the ſentiments of that great perſon on the 
ſubject. From motives of delicacy he had never aſked them, and 
perhaps from fimilar motives they had never been to him communi- 
cated, —He ſaid upon this ſubje& he did not expect to pleaſe either 
party, becauſe he ſhould, as he always had done, follow his own 
opinions, without 12 to the prejudices of either. He had 

— been guided in that houſe by two principles, the one a wiſh 
to preſerve the people from the eneroachment of goverument, — 

, ot 
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ther 9 eſtabliſiment and the conſtitution from the 
violence of the —_— An attempt to reconcile theſe two great 
principles will always, to party men, make their owner appeax in- 
conſiſtent; but — — he will appear uniform. With theſe prin- 
iples, he had always ht that any application from any great 
— reſpectable body of — coughs = be treated with ee, 
and therefore, upon all applications from the catholics, inſtead of 
talking as ſome did of ſcouting and affronting them, had voted for 
receiving and kſtening to them at leaſt. On the ſame principles be 
had wiſhed for every coalition with them, which every body muſt 
ſee would contribute ſo much to the ſtrength of the country, which 
was conſiſtent with the ſafety and welfare of the whole empite; 
but he had always thought hes ſuch coalition ſhould advance by 
very flow and cautious ſteps, and ſo as never to endanger the church 
or the proteſtant intereſt, or inſtead of coalition ſet up one aſcen- 
dancy in the room of another. He had therefore been uſed to 
think that we were proceeding too rapidly—that we were not wiſe 
for ſo rapid a conjunction. That notwithſtanding all our flattering 
ſpeeches to each other, there was ſtill much heat, much ancient 
enmity, much ignorant bigotry to be overcome, before we were 
me for a cordial union. Government had ſometimes appeared to 
think ſo too, and ſometimes to the reverſe, until by the ſtrangeſt 
ſyſtem of obſtinacy and conceſſion—of rejecting one with 
Havghtineſs and granting the next day with humility—of weak, 
and fluctuating, and inconſiſtent councils for twenty years paſt, that 
bad brought matters to ſuch a ſtate, that it little fignified what any 
man thought, or had thought; he was to determine how to act as 
woll as he could in the actual ſtate of affairs. - | 
In this view of things he had aſked himſelf, not in order to de- 
termine on the preſent queſtion, not what ought to have been done, 
but what is to be done now; and it really appeared to him that mat. 
ters were come to that criſis, that it was juſt as impoſſible to prevent 
the catholics from coming into parliament, as to ſtop any of the 
natural laws of gravity. The weight which had been given them, 
by admitting them to the right of voting for members, muſt, by 
its natural impulſe, force their way into parliament ; he had voted 
againſt giving them votes at elections, but he knew not after that 
had been done, upon what principle of confiſtency Government 
could oppoſe their admiſſion into the houſe. Some of their oppo- 
nents in that houſe ſtood upon conſiſtent ground; the objections to 
their intolerant religion, and their alleged difaffeRion ; but the ad- 
miniſtrations of the country had deſerted theſe grounds, and now 
talked of nothing but the conſtitution and the coronation oath. 
He would make but one obſervation, did not the conftitution and 
coronation oath then ſtand equally in the way of giving them? 
Thinking, therefore, as he did, that this meaſure could not now 
be prevented but by a union or a military government, aud that after 
having put a weapon in a man's hand, it was not wiſe to provoke 
him; and thinking alſo that the oppoſition to it was not in moſt 
men to the meaſure itſelf, but to throw a cenſure on a great per- 
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fon who lately governed the country; and whom he loved and re- 
vered, he would vote for the committal of the bill; at the ſame 
time here was perhaps the only clauſe of it to which he aſſented. 
He ſaw many clauſes in it, which went, in his opinion, though he 
was ſure not intended, to overturn: the eſtabliſhment ; and ſuppoſ- 
ing it to go into a committee; unleſs theſe elauſes wete totally ex- 
punged, he would vote againſt the bill on a third reading. He was 
of opinion that the eſtabliſhment ſhould be fenced and guarded by 
all poſſible means; but to prevent a communication of political 
power ſeemed to him now impoſſible, and the attempt to lead only 


to eternal diſſention. 

Sir THOMAS OSBORNE. On the grounds of juſtice and 
general expediency the cauſe of the Catholics has been heretofore 
pleaded, with all that force of yon that, under the guidance of 
au inflexible love of truth, enables the right hou. Gentleman, who 
bas introduced the bill, to exhauſt the reaſoning on every ſubject 
that he undertakes to elucidate, I therefore ſhall look at it in a new 
light and confider it as a ſtep- that leads directly to that parliamen- 

reform which, at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion, was ſuggeſted, 

contended for, with a degree of unſcigned zeal that ſtands a pled 
for perſeverance, and on the full accompliſhment of which — 
abſolutely the proſperity and ſecurity of theſe — — I con- 
fider it in that light, becauſe it requires the admiſſibility into this 
aſſembly of a great number of men ho are now excluded, amongſt 
whom, it is evident, that there are thoſe who, in — and pru- 
dence, greatly excel that whole ſect of philoſophers maintain 
the doctrines of aſcendancy; and, I am perſuaded, that our only way 
to guard againſt thoſe dangers, to which we may be expoſed, in 
* of that reſentment that is excited in a race of men to 
whom, it does not appear Nature has denied the faculties of men, 
is to keep our eyes fixed on the ftri& principles of the conſtitution, 
and not to ſhut them againſt the light of reaſon.— And, Sir, I am 
ſure, that it is neither unſeaſonable or irrelative for a man, on the 
preſent occaſion, to deliver his ſentiments on that ſubject, which 
appears to be the moſt important that can be conceived; when it is 
conſidered that the legiſlature and the government of an hoftile and- 
victorious country are compoſed of philoſophers and patriots; at a 
time when we can ſee a door lying open by which adventurers and 
dependants may be admitted into our own, to exerciſe-what has been, 
— the ſame illumined mind, indignantly termed the trade of par- 
iament. | * ns | 

Sir, for the few moments that I mean to ſpeak, I ſhall indulge 
myſelf in a viſion, and imagine that I am addreſſing a committee 
of public welfare. And, although, as I have heard, with the 
deepeſt concern, a Member whoſe underſtanding fits him to have 
formed a better judgment, unhappily miſtake one of the beſt pro- 
ductions of the pen for an 7 5 for 1 22 

rhaps may be thou ilty of ſpeaking for it—8 will 
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publican port and the deſigns of thoſe vicious men who per- 
a 


vert and 


ed a ns But that is not a reaſon why the republican principle 
ſhould not be inveſtigated and underſtood, as the foundation of our 


 _ conſtitution, and oply foundation of any human government that 
is juſt; and that, Sir, is a ſentiment- that is not, by any torture, 


to be repreſented as coming from one who wiſhes to pull down the 
crown. And-as a faſt adherent to the crown, I maintain the repub- 
lican principles, that pillar on which the crown reſts. Sir, it is a 
celebrated ſpeech of a. famous ſtateſman, that he would cling to the 


crown. I applaud the ſentiment; but I think it had been better 


expreſſed had he ſaid, that he would cling to the republican prin- 
ciple ; for when that actuates men who are diſpoſed to have an in- 
dividual limited ruler, and to put -a crown on his head, it, and it 


uſe it, are dangerous to the ſtate and ought to be guard- 


alone, has power to maintain that crown againſt all who would ſhake 


it. What has been the fate of the crown of France, that the world 
thought impregnable? Not having been grafted on a republican 


ſock, it has periſhed. © Sir, it is common with many of thoſe who 


are juſtly the admirers of our conſtitution to ſay, that there is a cer- 
tain principle in it that muſt, of itſelf, conduct men back to the 
right way when they have ſtrayed to a certain diſtance. This is 
a moſt dangerous maxim, for it tends to make, men ſupine, and 


certainly is no more than the doctrine of thoſe, who are but lazy 


philoſophers. The truth is, that the wiſdom of our anceſtors could 


go no her than to form a conſtitution on ſuch a conſtruction, that 


if, at any time, the monarchical and ariſtocratical branches ſhould 
invade, to a certain degree, the democratical, it muſt reſolve itſelf 
into a form-of government purely republican. I, Sir, am averſe 
to that change; and therefore I maintain the republican principle, 
that pillar on which the crown reſts : ſeeing, that if we ſuffer it to 
be undermiged by thoſe vermin that are engendered in the filth of 
ſpurious ariſtocracy, the crown muſt tumble at laſt. Sir, it is mon- 
ſtrous to hear how gangs of men, who are knaves, wilfully confound 

the ſalutary rejection of a republican form of government with that 
of the republican principle ; and it is equally lamentable to obſerve, 
how others, who are dunces, are totally incapable of drawing the 
diſtinction. It is nonſenſe to ſay that republican principle con- 
founds the neceſſary and the natural diſtinctions amongſt men: for 
though it does aſſert, that all men are equal, as to their rights, it is 
as ſtrenuous in affirming, that in their qualifications to move in ſociety, 
with benefit to ſociety, they are not equal, and never have been ſo. 
As long as they continue to be what they are, and ever have been you 
mult have the proſanum vulgys, and in that profauum v will ever 


be found men of all ſizes, of mere wealth, the richeſt often the moſt - 


contemptible. But the republican principle is not only the ſup- 
porter but the arbiter of diſtinctions. Why is majeſty in our con- 
ſtitution emphatically and truly ſtiled the — of honour? be- 
cauſe it iſſues from that rock the republican principle. Aud when 
that adverts to the nobility, with which it not only is perfectly 


canſiſtent, but of which it is the very author, it means the flower 


of 


— 
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of citizens, - In our conſtitution nobility ſignifies the bloſſom on 
the tree of liberty, the crown is the fruit, and authority ſo produc- 
ed is certainly wholeſome ; but it is not poflible more ſtrongly to 
2 the ſpurious and the noxious quality of thoſe weeds, that 
ve ſprung out of the dunghill of parliamentary corruption, than 
by any interference in the Talleſt degree, with the democratical 
branch—1 mean with the formation of it, not with the due controul 
of it in the proper place—had a ſtrict adherence to original prin- 
ciple, excluſively confined the ariſtocracy to that dignity and high 
ſpirit of independence which the wiſdom of paſt ages well knew 
were alone competent to the exerciſe of ſuch a function. 
Theſe ſentiments muſt impel any man who feels them to ſupport 
every meaſure that tends to the re-eſtabliſhment of the conſtituti- 
on; and, as I conſider the cauſe of the catholics to be moſt evidently 
and deeply blended with that of reform, I ſhall conclude with once 
more repeating the zeal with which I am animated in proſecution 
of their intereſt, adding this ſingle obſervation—that the peculiar. 
circumſtances of that kingdom call on us, with the loudeſt voice, 
not only to join the moſt zealous co-operation to the efforts of 
thoſe men ia England who are purſuing reform with ſagacity and 
ſpirit, but is alſo to take a lead on that ſubject— For what is the 
reaſon that that horde of our landed proprietors take up the per- 
- nicious and deſpicable abode that they do in England, followed by 
a train of miſchieſs that are innumerable ? It is becauſe the vanity 
of empty men, not capable of diſcerning how real eftimation is 'to 
be earned, is captivated by the ſound of England's being called the 
ſeat of Empire; that is, it is where the king's court is held that is 
full of corruption. Let that corruption be aboliſhed, and thoſe 
flimſy emigrants muſt return home, to avoid the contempt that ever 
muſt attend idle, infignificant, and wandering. ftrangers, in any na- 
tion where men are brought back to the exerciſe of the judgment 
of men; and I rely on it, that the moſt effectual reſtraint on the 
abſentees of Ireland would be a curb on the corruptions of the 
Britiſh court. I-now, Sir, have endeavoured to do my duty, ” 
ſpeaking my ſentiments with freedom, at a time when men of 
nations are ſummontd to circulate, with zeal, the effuſions of truth, 
and to feel a rivalſhip in doing ſo; and I ſay, that although as the 
ſubje& of a limited monarch, I am not able to perceive any thing 
in the ſound of the word republic that ought to make men wince, 
I ftill am as deeply impreſſed as any man with a ſenſe of the truth 
of that doctrine that tells me, that we are to bow low to majeſty, 
as that point to which the power of the people is drawn for the 
public good, by popular conſent ; and alſo to revere the genuine no- 
bleman, whoſe virtues and capacity mark his reſemblance to illuſtrious 
r afford to his country the proſpect of ſucceſſion. 
or, Sir, though I am far from thinking that that is the wiſeſt part 
of our conſtitution that fixes an hereditary right of legiſlation in 
any families, ſtill, as long as we have peers of high blood, who ſhew 
that blood, it may be prudent not to decry it. 21 
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- And, before Lfit down I muſt animadvert on a certain cant e- 
preſſion, that is a favourite with many, and by them applied in cri. 


mination to thoſe who are able to climate the value of liberty, - 


plied ſometimes in a pert, and ſometimes a preſumptuous tone; t 
phraſe is, Galliciſm of ſentiment. Sir, for ought I know, the 
ruling ſentiment in France may be that men ought to encounter all 


dangers and difficulties rather than ſubmit to arbitrary rule. Sir, 


our conſtitution is formed on the pureſt principles of liberty, and if 
men who ſee that deviations have been made, and who fear that 
every departure is making way for the ſecret and gradual ap 
of arbitrary rule, if they are zcalous in purſuit of reform, they cer- 
tainly are actuated by that ſentiment that may be a gallic one; for 
though Gallia may have adopted it, that is not a reaſon why we 
ſhould reſign it. And as there may be men who may have taken 
the alarm at that intelligence that has been lately conveyed to us 
thro' the debates of the Britiſh parliament—intelligence that it was 
nut poſſible to have collected in this kingdom, that Ireland is in a 
ſtate of irritation : to them I muſt obſerve, that the people of Ireland 
are in that ſtate in which it becomes men to be:—in the ſtate of 
fairly diſcuſſing what is truth and juſtice, and conſequently what 
leads to their own happineſs and — „and that, Sir, is not ir- 
ritation. - And if thoſe members of the Britiſh parliament continue 
to abandon the buſineſs of thefr on country, that they are ſent to 
manage, in order that they may take up the concerns of another na- 
tion that they do not underſtand, and with which they have na- 
thing to do, they will — — that French ſarcaſm that 
has already pronounced to be no more than mounte· 
orators. , 


| Mr. FLETCHER. Sir, I riſe I confeſs with ſome embarraſi- | 


ment, and a eonfiderable of diffidence, to * my ſen- 
timents on the queſtion now before the houſa.—I ſhall not pretend 
to ſay, that I am wholly unaccuſtomed to deliver my thoughts in 
public, but profeſſional habits are but ill _ for conveying the: 
mind of the ſpeaker on ſubjects like the t: and when I con- 


fider how new I am in this houſe, the preſent being the ſecond - 


time I ever had the honour: of addrefling yau, I feel, I muſt own, 
ſome anxiety, leaſt I ſhould inadvertently let fall any expreſſion 
that could be conſtrued to convey diſreſpect to the rules or orders of 
this houſe.—Sir, no man can revere them more than I, and it 
would be as — — as it would be filly in an individual like 
me, purpoſely. to intimate the ſlighteſt diſreſpect to the orders of 
this aſſembly.—-[f, therefore, amidſt the warmth of debate, any 
on ſhall eſcape me of ſuch a tendency; I hope it will be at- 
tri to its true cauſes, inadvertence and error. Sir, I feel my 
mind deeply impreſſed with the importance of the queſtionnow deli- 
berating; a queſtion perhaps of greater magnitude than any ever 


before diſcufſed.in.this afſembly ; and, ore, I ſhould hold my- 
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Lone ta myſelf, ta this houſe, and 
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to my country, if I omitted to declare in this public manner, thofe 
reaſons which have induced me to vote for the bill now before you. 
Sir, I think this bill founded in the eternal principles of abſtract 
juſtice; I deem it to be ſuggeſted by the wiſeſt policy ; I hold it to 
be a meaſure, which when you inveſtigate its probable effects, may 
may now be adopted with ſafety to all; and laſtly, were there no 


other motive to influence my conduct on the preſent occaſion, con- 


ceding for the ſake of argument, that I may be miſtaken on all, or 
any of the grounds already enumerated, yet Kill, I feel the ſalutary 
regulations of this bill are loudly called for by the preſent ſtate of 
Europe, and the exiſting fituation of affairs in this country. I have 
ſaid the principle of this bill is founded in juſtice—to attempt to de- 
monſtrate a propoſition like this, would be to obſcure it. It is 4 
ſelf-evident truth, that the inhabitants of the ſame country, go- 
verned by the ſame laws, ſhould equally participate in the benefits 
of that conſtitution under which they live. The code of proſcripti- 
on, under which the catholics groaned for a century, is almoſt 
without example in the annals of mankind. It ſeems to be con- 
ceded by the gentlemen on the other fide of the houſe, that on the 

inciples of juſtice, this code cannot be defended; they have 
ought to juſtify it only on the neceſſity of the times—Theſe times 
ha ve paſſed away—that neceſſity exiſts no longer—why then conti- 
nue this code of proſcription ? For a century have the catholics; in 
filent anguiſh endured this code—their patient refignation has ſtood 
the reſt of krduous times domeſtic calamity and public misfortune, 
three rebellions and five foreign wars, by affording opportunities of 
inſurrection, only ſerved, as gold is tried in the furnace, to prove 
their loyalty. Shall not an ordeal like this, be deemed a ſufficient 
trial of fidelity ? or ſhall it be — — contrary to the dictates of 
reaſon, and the experience of mankind, that the catholics having de. 
meaned themſelves as loyal ſubjets, while under the preſſure of the 


ſeveral laws, ſhall ſeek to aſſaiſ the principles of the conſtitution, as 


ſoon as they ſhall be admitted to the full enjoyment of its benefits? 
But, perhaps, what juſtice would concede, policy ought to deny I 
aſk you what meaning do you wiſh to convey by that term policy ? 
Do you underftand by that term meaſures likely to promote the pub» 
lic good, or will you beftow it upon ſuch as are ſure to —— 
the few at the — — of the many? Shall that meaſure be called 
good policy which will certainly unite the whole nation, or ſhall 
policy be truly found in what tends to its difunion? * - 

Do you really wiſh for the aggrandizement of your native land ? 
or are there to be found amongſt you, men who ficken and repine at 
its proſperiry, who inſure private emolument by public calamityꝰ If 
you really wiſh for union amongſt the natives of this too long diſ- 
rracted country, behold it in this bill If you doubt the good policy 
ofſuch a union, confider on one fide its effects, and on the other, the 
conſequences of civil diſcord. No ſooner was the fword ſheathed 
after the victories of William, than a war eommenced more deftruc- 
tive andexterminating, than had been waged in the field—A war of 
penal ftatutes and civil proſeriptions; by the filent operation of 
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which. the natives of Ireland, inſtead of a- people, became a vile 
and degraded populace, and the- conſtitutional independence of the 
country was deſtroyed. The revolution of William has been call- 
ed by the gentlemen on the other fide of the houſe, a glorious re- 
volution—glorious it certainly was for England—for Ireland it was 
diſaſtrous in the extreme, and was attended with the moſt pernici- 
ous effects the annihilation of her woollen manufature—the ex- 
tinction of her commerce, the total loſs of her legiſlative indepen- 
dence : agaiuft the uſurped power of England, the illuſtriovs Moly. 
neaux, the friend of Locke and of mankind, a name dear to Ire- 
land, raiſed his voice, but raiſed it in vain—The' parhament of 
England ordered his book to be burned by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman,—Penal ftatute followed penal ſtatute in rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion, and in a few years the Triſh parliament became ſo totally 
loſt to a ſenſe of national honour; that a teſolution- for granting 
the ſupplies to the crown for a period of twelve years, in the admi- 
niſtration of Lord Carteret, was loſt in this houſe only by a fingle 
voice. Why ſhould 1 longer dwell upon what it is painful to re- 
member the utter debaſement-of national character which follow- 
ed. The idea of a patriot was loſt in the country; or if ever recol- 
lected, it was recollected merely as-a ſneer, and a term of re- 
proach—as a name for a man who ſought for individual emolu- 
ment at the public expence. You could not have a patriot, for you 
had not a country. The period which immediately ſucceeded the 

ing of the octennial bill, was an era of the greateſt political de- 

ement. The enaction of that law produced a revolution in Ire- 
land, more ſalutary than that boaſted revolution, of which we have 
beard fo much this night. This law in ſome degree awaked the 
lumbering ſpirit of the Iriſh nation; religious rancour became ſof- 
iened and meliorated; the generations — hoſtile to each other 
had paſſed away. Theſe advances towards a partial union of the 
people, rapidly produced the moſt ſclutary-effeRts—the catholics 
were permitted to teſtify-their allegiance-to his majeſty's perſon and 
government—In 1771, the catholic mortgage bill paſſed chis houſe 
che common-law rights of purchaſe and deſcent, and the power 
of making wills were reſtored—what followed? a free trade—a bill 
of your own to regulate your army—the habeas corpus act—a bill 
to ſecure the independence of your judges—the repeal of the Gch of 
Geo. I. in England, followed by a- declaratory act in the ſame 
country, recognizing the independence of the Iriſh parliament.— 
Such have been the effects of a partial union; therefore, the mea- 
ſure now-under deliberation, is not only founded in the eternal 
principles. of abſtract juſtice, but it is alſo diftated by the ſoundeſt 

icy—if chat can be called true policy, which advances the power 
and the wealth of a people: I have ſaid this meaſure is juſt and po- 
litick, I now ſay it is alſo ſafe. During a century of oppreſſion, 
the catholics were peaceful and loyal; ' ſhall they ceaſe to be ſo, ſo 
ſoon as the galling weight of that oppreſſion ſhall be totally remov- 
ed? Shall an apprehenfion . be- entertained of their attempting 
' to ſubvert che conſtitution, the very. moment in which 2 
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ſhall be admitted to the full enjoyment of its bleſſings? In- my 
mind, ſuch apprehenſions are not warranted by hiſtory, which the 
wiſe hiftorian of Greece has called, philoſophy teaching by ex- 
amples, by the experience of mankind, or by the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe. If ſuch are the defigns of the Catholics, why approach, 
I aſk you, this houſe in the ſtile of humble perition?—Why. not 
await for a ſeaſon the completion of thoſe defigns they are ſaid to 
entertain, and if they have the power and the will too as it is ſaid 
they have, vindicate their claims by force of arms ?— Thoſe gen- 
tlemen appear to me inconſiſtent in their mode of reaſoning, who 
at one and*the ſame time attribute to the catholics of the preſent 
day the religious bigotry and intolerance” of their anceſtors, and 
accuſe them of a defign of ſubverting the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, by the introduction of a popiſh democracy, tainted 
with the leaven of Gallic phrenzy.—Such a combination of poli- 
tics and religion is a monſter that never did and never can exiſt,. 
except in the diſtempered imaginations of ſome gentlemen on the 
other ſide of the houſe. Sir, I truſt no honourable member. of 
this houſe, more truly reſpects the proteftant eſtabliſhment and the 
national religion than I do.—It is a ſyſtem of religion wiſe and 
moderate in itſelf, and fit for a rational mind; but in this bill I can 
ſee nodanger tothe proteſtant eſtabliſhment or the national religion. 
Sir, the catholics of the preſent day have but little reſemblance 
to the papiſts of the laſt century, except in their attachment to a 
limited and hereditary monarchy ; I ſay a limited monarchy, for 
I could eafily demonſtrate, were this the ſeaſon, that, the papiſts of 
the laſt century, particularly under the adminiſtration of lord 
Strafford, were the true friends of Iriſh liberty, and the zealous 
afſertors of the rights of their native land againſt foreign domina- 
_ tion,——l1 am perſuaded thoſe ſpeculative tenets of the church of 
Rome, formidable I admit to every Sovereign, and hoſtile to the 
vernment of every country—L mean the ſupremacy. and, infallibi- 
ty of the Pope, and the power of diſpenſing with the oaths of 
| allegiance=exiſt no longer, except in the neglected volumes of 
ſchoolmen and theologians. —The Pope is ſcarcely now more than 
the Biſhop of Rome. When the Jeſuits, that wiſe and dangerous. 
order exiſted, who nearly 7 ized the abilities and talents of 
the regular cl of the church of Rome, who guided the con- 
ſciences of all the catholic Sovereigns, and controuled the politics 
of every popiſh ſtate in Europe; when.theſe men ated in concert 
under the abſolute government of their general, to ſupport and ad- 
vance the papal. power, ſo long was that power truly dan 
and formidable. But that Society is now extin, and with it has 
fallen the papal power; a power, the total. deſtruction of which, 
notwithſtanding what has fallen from the right hon. gentleman on 
the other fide. of the houſe (Mr. Pelham), and the apprehenfions. 
he ſeems to entertain from its rapid decline, I cannot _ « 12 
But you have. been told by @ great law-officer of the crown 
| (Solicitor General), that by law you. cannot paſs this-bill. Vou- 
have been told that the bill of rights preſcribes certain oaths which 
muſt 
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muſt be taken, and a certain declaration which muft be ſubſcribe 
by every member cf the legiſlative aſſembly. You have been told 
that theſe oaths and this declaration form part of the folema com- 
pact entered into at the time of the revolution between the crown 
and the repreſentatives of the people, and that you are now bound 
by law to preſerve this compact inviolable in all its parts. This 
doctrine has been confidently aſſerted by the right hon. and learned 
tleman, and he has called upon any cenficationsl lawyer on 
is fide of the houſe to riſe in his place and contradict him if he 
can. . 
Sir, I am a lawyer by profeſſion as well as the learned gentle- 
man; and pretend to ſome little knowledge of the conſtitution ; and 
I deny the doctrine to be conſtitutional or legal, as laid down by 
the learned member. Conceding for a moment for the ſake of 
argument that a compact, if it were one, entered into between the 
crown and a convention on behalf of the Engliſh people at the 
time of the revolution, and which never was eſtabliſhed by any a& 
of the Iriſh legiſlatpre, till, after a lapſe of four ſcore years, it 
was recognized as law by Yelverton's act; —conceding thus much, 
yet I affirm that no act of parliament is ſo permanent and dura- 
ble in its nature, as to be unalterable and incapable of repeal. — 
Conſtitutional experience and precedent refute this doctrine.— Be- 
fore that compact parliament had more than once changed the re- 
ligion of the ſtate, and altered the ſucceſſion to the crown; nay; 
even ſince that compact the houſe of Hanover has, by the power 
of parliament, been placed on the Brniſh throne.—This compact 
therefore, like all other compacts, muſt be ſubje& to change. 
Sir, theſe oaths and this declaration, not even forming a ſub- 
ſtantive part of the bill of rights; but ſubjoined to it, were calcu- 
lated, and 1 will not heſitate to ſay wiſely, for the meridian of 
England at that period, and not for Ireland ; but ſuppoſing them 
to have been even wiſely adapted to the ſtate of Ireland, it was the 
Rate of Ireland as it then ſtood, - and not the ſtate of Ireland at 
the preſent day. And ſhall it be boldly aſſerted in this houſe, that 
you cannot now by law deliberate whether a great majority of the 
Iriſh nation ſhall be admitted to a full participation — the benefits 
of the conſtitution, becauſe a parliament had decided a century 
ago, that this majority ſhould not at that period gnjoy thoſe bene- 
fits?—But this doctrine is as repugnant to law and precedent, as it 
is to the common ſenſe of mankind. Shall the compact at the 
revolution be ſaid to have preeluded all future operations of the 
human mind ?—Was this compact fo conſummately wiſe; that Wiſ- 
dom did then for ever cloſe her books? Have knowledge and lite- 
rature been advanced, and the boundaries of ſcience been enlarged 
in vain?—And is the parliament of Ireland immoveably fixed at à 
point, while the reſt of the world rapidly advances in the ſciences 
of morals and legiſlation ?— of this kind, if they had 
not been gravely and ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on; coutdfcazcely have 
called for or-merited a ſerious examination. 5 ;ohe 
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' Aright hop. gentleman, (Mr Pelham) bs prico the miſchieh 


that ' generilly attend the abuſe' of words, and has l the 
phraſe, © Catholic emancipation.” —[ aa, for my own part, moſt hear- 

codeur with the right hon. gentleman, in thinking that gre 
miſunderftanding haz been produced amongſt men b 12 abuſe of 
words; and almoſt every ſcience may complain of thoſe Abuſes, 
upon which the philoſophical delineator of the human mind has 
employed one entire book of his immortal work But, Sir, the 


hraſe, * preigant aſcendancy,” to which the gentlemen on 

Scher fide Ed og wi r devoted, appears to me to be a phraſe, 
at leaſt az exceptionable as that of © catholic emancipation.” Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy is a cabaliftical term, invented by the demon of 
diſcord, to conjure up a ſpirit of diſunion amongſt the people of 
Ireland. For my own part, Sir, I have not been able to attach to 
it any preciſe determinate meaning; nor am I aware of the peculi- 
ar idea, the gentlemen on the 2 fide of the houſe would wiſh 
to convey by this celebrated phraſe. If proteſtant aſcendancy be 
underſtood to mean an habitual interference of the Iriſh hierarchy 
in the politicks of the ftate, I confeſs, I am not a friend to ſuch ha- 
bitual interference. Eccleſiaſtical domination appears to me to 
have been productive of calamities amongſt mankind in every 

and in every country, from the period that the church ſheltered itſelf 
under the Imperial robe of Conſtantine, crimſoned with the blood 
of his own family, down to the preſent times ; and therefore I muſt 
own I am not a friend to aſtical domination : That power 
hath received a- check in every fiate in Europe; it becomes not us, 
therefore, to perpetuate it here. A connection between church and 
fate, ſo far as to ſecure the permanent eſtabliſhment of a national 
religion, is in my apprehenfion a connection ſalutary and wiſe, but 
a very cloſe alliance 3 church and ſtate, tends to ſanction and 


eſctabliſh the manifold abuſes that have crept into both —abuſeg 


hat every honeſt man, ahd fincere well wiſker to the proſperi of 
bis native land, ought to wiſh to ſee corrected and removed. It b 
the proteſtanc aſcendancy, is intended a continuation of thoſe bl 
Avg Thin are ſecured by a proteſtant government, I am its firm and 
attached friend, but if it be ſomething hoſtile to every improvement 
that can be ſuggeſted in policics or morals, I care not how ſoon 
ſuch aſcendancy i deſtroyed: But can it be . chat the ad- 
miſſion of the Catholics into a participation of the bleſſings ſecured 


to this a proteſtant conſtitution, will deſtroy that con- 
ſtitution 7 If bee is this deſtruction to be eſſected? Wicker 
dy force or by fraud? Surely force cannot now be — 
for if the eatholics were inclined to uſe it, they want not the repea 
of thoſe laws that exclude them from a ſeat in this houſe, to ena» * 
ble them to uſe their phyfical firength ; and while the proteſtan 
aſcendancy continues to be upheld by the lives and fortunes of hol 
right hon, and hon. emen, Who have ſo boldly ſtood foryar: 
on this night, to pledge themſelves in ſupport of that aſcendancy, it 
ſurely cannot be in danger. But if the cathglics have any ſhare ip 
ke : 5 H i 6 0 legiſlation, 
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ilation, the conſtitutlon be undermined by fraud. Sir, I 
: ry ſuppoſe proteſtant to be be lea equal to Adele wiſdom 


aud prudence, and that this prudence and this wiſdem will be applied 


to the preſervation of the'confticution, and to coltiterat the'machi- 
nations of catholic fraud; and I cannot ſuppoſe, that che proteſ 
ants, after what I have keard this night, will fwerve from thoſe 
ponies; for certainly the 'gentlemen on the other fide of the 
"houſe, are now incapable, and will at all times be incapable of be- 
"ing ſeduced from principles which they have on this occaſion fo 
warmly aſſerted— Gentlemen who profeſs. themſelves ſtrongly at- 
tached to the principles of other men who have lived a century ago, 
will not, I amcertain, be ſoon likely to forget their own. © 
| Gentlemen, however, have the danger of innovation, and 
of innovation at this particular ſeaſon ; with reſpect to the general 
Aena, the danger of innovation, that argument proves too much to 
urge it . of its ace, and it goes to approve every 
improvement in religion, politics, or morals. Magna Charta was an 
innovation——the reformation an innovation, the revolution was 
an innovation; and of courſe the proteſtant aſcendancy was a ve- 
ry great innovation. Therefore, abſtractedly conſidered, this argu- 
ment drawn from the danger of innovation, ought to have no 
weight. But it has been ſaid; innovation at this particular ſeaſon 
is dangerous; and this argument, Sir, brings me to conſider the 
'neceffity of adopting this meaſure, from the preſent criſis of affairs 
in this country, and the general ſtate of Europe. 
Sir, in my apprehenfion, when you conceded the eleftive fran- 
chiſe, you neceſſarily conceded the right of fitting in both houſes 


— 


of parliament.— Wich regard to a feat in the houſe of commons, 


ment of expe: 
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in the Kingdom; and you will not co | 
remains to be conceded, when the whole body of the proteſtaut 


Can you prevent an united people from actin 
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eledhive franchiſe when 2 great body of the proteſtant people was 
_— on —_— when your able was filled with pe- 
tions againſt the meaſure from every grand jury in every county 
To 4.5 — the very Infle that 


communion appears to be warm, nay zealous, in the catholic cauſe. 
Does this look like wife policy, or a determined purpoſe of unit- 
ing every individual of this country, without theſe walls, in one 
common cauſe againſt you and the meaſures you purſue?—Where 
are the petitions againſt the meaſure now under delibera- 
tion? not one can be fonnd—no ' artifice could procure one. 


—No, Sir, in a very ſhort od ihdeed, there has been a” 
mrractlous 


coalition of all parties and all orders without theſe. 
wells. How can you reſiſt the wiſhes of a united people ?* and; if 
you could reſiſt them, would it be prudent; woulkt rt Bewife, td do 
ſd an you ſtop the progreſs of che human wind, or prevent 
the thoughts and opinions of men from influencing their actions? 
ſtrongly, when 
it mall think deeply? —Contemplate the: tare rope upon 
which, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious, I forbear to dwell; I wiſh 
not to irritate, but I wiſh, and anxiouſly” with, to Jock And ap- 
— even upon this topic, the exiſting ſtate of Europe. Some 
nourable gentlemen have reaſon with firarſge incon fiftency 5 
revolutions, fry they, are- _— advabermyt out Europe, 
therefore reſiſt innovation at home {—buft,"T-ſay;* adopt the mea - 
ſure, while you have yet left the choice of adoption · If revolu- 
tions have advanced; and are r#pidly advyncing-ebrond,* do you- 
apply a remedy to this epidemic phrenzy, and do not, by your con- 
duct, invite a revolution at home.” But you would contede to hum 
ble petition what you would not concede to imperious demand: to 
that argument I anſwer, or rather to that t6pic of irritation, I deny 
the fact; for I ſay the claims of the cacholics come before you' ire 
the ftile of humble petition, and not of — —— ——— 
I fay, I do not approve of a mode of reaſoning, drawn from t 
feelings of men in private life; I think one million-ſhoult not 
atdrefy three millions of people, preciſely in the ſtile one gentle. 
man would addrefs another: — In private life, a gentleman of high+ 
ſpirit and a delicate ſenſe of honour, might ſay to another—Sir, E 
admit the juſtice of your claim, but as you have demanded it as 4 
right, and not as a favour, you ſhall not have it. I own I do flog: 
feel the cogency of reaſoning like this from one great body of the- 
nation to another; — between ſuch bodies the ſenſe of public utility 
theref re I cannot? 


ſhould ſuperſede the ſenſe of perſonal honour; 


c 
rove of the conduct of thoſe honourable emen who have” 
alluded this night to the debates in Francis-ftreet, and have bor- 
rowed topics of irritation from the catholic declantiations there. 
Sir, I think it beneath the dignity of this houſe, to allude to theſe” 
&clamations; ner Cd I mfc fur, Mer been made 
| — 2 52.4 4 &. 511 
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this night to anſwer any pad prepay, chang though Ican eafily conceive. 
= purpoſe they might have been thought to have anſwered. If any 


thin as Eg any thing rational, any thing wiſe, has fallen from os, 

ſpeakers at that catholic meeting, gentlemen may, in their private 
ns, condeſcend to adopt it, for prudence, reaſon and wiſ- 

om, will not do theſe honourable gentlemen much miſchief, let 

them come from where they may; but if any thing inflammatory, 
ſeditious, irrational, or abſurd, has fallen from that quarter, why 
have gentlemen made it their own, and repeated it this night within, 
theſe To conclude, Sir, I do give my moſt earneſt ſupport | 

to the preſent bill; I think it a meaſure whic may be ſafely adopt- 
ed, 2 meaſure founded i in the wiſeſt policy, dictated — of 


tion of — involves the deareſt intereſts of — 
ſelves and ſterity—and may that all- wiſe Being from 
whom al — — direct you for the * 


Mr. HOARE fpoke in favour of the bill. 


1; Mr. GRATTAN. What * — this bill? a = Ki 
on. Gentleman interrogates.—Juſtice.— Tis the ny © 
public mind— tis the birth mature of time; — does he folicit more 
cauſes? The Iriſh minifter who in 1792 inſulted the Catholics, 
and the Britiſh. miniſter who in . 1792 encouraged them, and his 
2 friends who in 1794 patronized them, and wry ty who in che 
pe pete conſented to the Catholic emancipation, thou * in 1795; 
they deſerted that engagement Does the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman wiſh to hear more cauſes : The defeats of theſe miniſter 
who have made it ne 7 by the privileges of the con- 
Kitation, the principles of an enemy who they cannot reftrain by 
arms ; and fill more neceſſary in Ireland, becauſe they had taken 
away ber troops, her arms, and her artillery, and left her to fight. 
the enemy by the native ſpirit and the unanimity of her people. — 
But we are aſked, why bring on this queſtion in war?—Becauſe 
you want the ſarvice of the Catholic in time of war, ay therefore 
in that time ſhould r becauſe 1 
to give up the P t aſcendancy on ce, you better 
him to the provocation of the hf the war. Becauſe 
y in the extreme to embrace unpopularity, when you want 
in order to embrace the e when you ſtand lefs in 
— Beſides, what ſecurity if this meaſure is poſt- 
t it will be conceded voluntarily Who will anſwer for 
Es men ?— Who will anſwer for their continu- 


we” Hon. Gentleman has advanced an argument which goes 
to exclude the Catholics for ever. Their emancipa pation, fayy he, he, 
cannot be agrend to without danger to the conſtitution of boch 
COUntries.— Denunciation !; Eternal Decree Without 
— cenkinabk of both counjes does the member ſay ? + 
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On what ground He tells you, becauſe if you eſtabliſh their 
emancipation, you-muſt repeal the oath and declaration "againſt 
che Papa] ſupremacy, the Virgin Mary, and the Real Preſence.—- 
prom tang nor replica principle, Lern Bae 
; un not can J 

or French opinions, ic is the Pope he Virgin Mary, and the Real 
Preſence; and to guard againſt ſuch influences, obſerving and la- 
menting as he does, that the Pope has loſt all power, he to 
alienate the affection of 3,000,000 of your people, and one- of 
the empire Thus he propoſes to realize the danger which exiſts, in 
order to ſtrengthen you againſt thoſe dangers which are vaniſhed. 
He ſeems to ſee danger in every thing which is ſafe, and — 
nothing but in that which is The temerity of ſuch 
caution, and the phrenzy of ſuch precaution, ſhelter themſelves un- 
der the name of — ſeems we are to ſtate "names 
againſt things, and ſounds againſt pri — The revolution was 


2 great event, but has nothing to ſay to 2G ueftion.—It 
bliſhed great principles of liberyy, which did not take place in 
Ireland for near one hundred years. It began by impoſing on you 
the = of the Britiſh parhament, and very oa 
in the firſt of William, were impoſed by an Engliſh act of parlia- 
ments, and before they were arguments againſt the liberty of the 
Catholics, were badges of the ſlavery of the Proteſtants; but in the 
courſe of years, the Iriſh Proteſtant availed himſelf of the princi- 
of. tha revolution, in a courſe of years it is reaſonable the 
Triſh Catholic ſhould avail himſelf of the ſame principles. That 
courſe is now completed; the leading part of the revolution is the 
claim of right which is founded on the petition of right, which was 
declaritory of the law of England, obtained by the Catholic an- 
ceſtors of the Engliſh nation; and tho' religion interfered in the diſ- 
pute, yet religion was not, and liberty was, the effence of the re- 
volution.— And now, when the cauſe of religious interference, 
namely, the adverſe claim to the crown, is at an end, you are un- 
warranted in oppoling the principles of the revolution in theix ex- 
tent to all the Iriſh. -But the gentleman argues the contrary, he 
quotes the revolution againft its own principles, he urges the revo- 
lution as a bar to liberty. 2 
The Right Hon. Gentleman adds, that the Catholic excluſion is 
neceſſary for the connection as well as the 'conftitution ; and he 
teaches-us to think, that he with the authority of the Britiſh 
' cabinet, What! will they ſay ſo? will they? Will that miniſtry 
whoſe country has loſt Holland, loft Brabant, loſt —— | 
of Germany, loſt the terror of the Britiſh name, will they re- 
jeR the Catholics of Ireland ?—Will they, after the loſs of Ame- 
rica, with an encreaſe of debt in the laſt thirty years of above 
200,000,000 ; with a new Republican Empire riſing upon them, 
dreadful from its principles, its power, its extent, and its vie- 
tories —Will they talk in this manner ?—Have they left themſelves 


any room for internal · proſcription rr 
a for Gelee he, under he maſk of de S hare 
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they eſe denken enough of territories; ot" ſpace. eavugh 5. 
world, .to.proſcyibe three-fourths of this Fr go? one-fourth 
Gr parkas alles and aſiſtance heve this mipiftry = 
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tate haye pot truſted? Have they not canvaſſed every Papiſt in ö 


of fleſh, and begged of princes to take their ſubſidies? And do they 
now caſt off 3,000,000 af Iriſh ?— They think it better it ſeems to 
buy Praſſian faith wick Engliſh money, than Iriſh ſoldiers with 
Sri privileges. They think it better to neglect unanimity againſt 
ragce, and throw up new dikes and fortifications againſt, the 
Pope and the Pretender. They ſec, with diſmay, two or three 
ſervants of the crown diſmiſſed, the exclufion of ,000 of men 
they regard not it ſeems; they alienate the ſubjeR to. reſerve the 
on. At what does the Engliſh cabinet tremble? At the 
loſs of Holland ? No, they bore that well, very well, The loſs of 
Brabant? No, they bare that well, very well. The anxious ſtate 
of the Weſt-Indies? No, that too they bore very well; but when 
a propoſal is made to give Iriſh ay "ay conſtitutional privileges, 
then fears, ſuch as they might have felt at the event of their own 
operatians, begin to ſcare the miniſtry. of Great Britain. So 
trembled the Carthaginian aſſembly. Thoſe great men who had the 
honour. to prelide over the diſgraces of their country, had borne the 
loſs of their armies,—the loſs of their elephants, he loſs of their 
power, with much philoſophy, but when ſomething that touched 
their on cabal, . ſome tax on themſelyes was propoſed, - then they 
alſo trembled. The ſenate of Carthage trem like the Briti 


- miniſtry, they were moxed by nothing ſo much but the leaſt of 


their misfortunes. |... PLEM 7 
But when I ſuppoſe the Britiſh miniſtry really affected by fears, 
either for the conſtitytion or the connection, on the — queſtian, 
I pay too little deference to their underſtanding; they are alarmed 
about neither, and Iwill prove it. Three months ago they were wil- 
ling to concede this very queſtion ; their preſent oppoſition to it muſt, * 
It —— have ariſen from ſomething that has happened ſince, 
which: they do not chuſe to diſcover, and not from their apprehen - 
Non about the connection or the conſtitution, It ſeems it was fafe 
for the connection and conſtitution in 1794 to admit the Catholics, 
but in 1795 fatal t both. No, a few months ago this houſe 
would have paſſed this bill, and the Britiſh cabinet would have 
conſented: Now if the conſtitution or the connection were ob- 
JeRians, they were permanent objections, and exiſted when the cabi- 
net and the parliament were friends to the bill; and therefore what- 


ever may be the preſent motives of both, the connection and conſti- | 


Gentleman 


Lytion 2 the conſideration of either. The Right Hon. 


0 WW.) | 
Gentleman baving alluded to authority. in England, accounts for | 
the difficulty in clan: he aſcertains the E t 
e place of the impediment; and it appears, that the bar to the 
of the Catholic of Ireland is the cabinet of Great Britain. 
I rejoice that the people of Ireland ftand acquitted. The Proteſ- 
tants of Ireland are willing; vaſt numbers of them have petition- 
ed.— The t cities are willing; the great mercantile intereſt are 
willing: — The cabinet of England is the bar to the freedom of the 
Catholics; and the diſpute is no longer a queſtjon between Pro- 
teſtant and Catholic, but between the Britiſh miniſter and the Iriſh 
nation. And on this ground I do not content myſelf with difſent- 
ing from them, and from thoſe who ſay that Catholic emancipation 
would be fatal to conneftion ; I ſay preciſely the contrary; I ſay 
Catholic emancipation is neceſſary to connection.—I will add alſo, 
it has become neceſſary to empire, her miniſters have made it ſo, 
as the bounds of the empire contract, the privileges of her conſti- 
tution muff be extended. *'* 25 4X26 : 
But L. find that Catholic emancipation is held N with 
our monarchy.— What! his mafefty, the head of a Catholic league 


L Y 2 
—the king of Corfica—the lord of Canada —the great ally of the 
Emperor—the grand confederate of the king of Spain—the protec- 
tor of the Pope. —The king of England, whoſe armies are Catho- 
lic, whoſe European connections are Catholic—are his Iriſh ſub- 
2 the only Catholics in whom he wont confide? Has he 
ound religion make the Emperor falſe, or the Pruſſian faithful. — 
Such were not the ſentiments of IAN from the throne in 
1793 and 1795, when his majeſty calls on all his ſubjects to de- 
fend their religion and their conſtitution. ' What religion? a 
religion of diſabilities What conſtitution?” a conſtitution of 
excluſion. Am I to underſtand that his majeſty called forth his 
Catholic ſuhjects to fight for a conſtitution which was to be ſhut 
againſt them, and for à religion which was dangerous to the ki 
and penal to the Cacholic.— No, it was not the Pope, nor yet tha 
Pretender,—it was Paine, it was the French Republic, againſt 
which you called for the zeal of your people, and held out the bleſ- 
ſings of the conſtitution. But now it ſeems it is the Antichriſt 
againſt whom you place your batteries, the Virgin, and the Real 
Freſence; and in that ſtrain of grave and ſolemn raving, a Right 
Hon. Gentleman propoſes to take up arms againſt the grave of Po- 
pery, Which is ſhut, and to precipitate into Iph of Republi- 
caniſm, which 1s open ;—perf ly ſafe for the king, he and thoſe 
who join him think it, to affront the Catholic ſubjects by groſs ſuſ- 
icions;—others have proceeded to the groſſeſt invettives; 7 
fe they think it, to baniſh them from ali; laces at court and ſeats in 
parliament; to tell Catholic virtue, Catholic talents, Catholic ambi- 
tion, you myſt not ſerve the king, you may have property influence, 
but you muſt not act in conſtituted afſemblies, nor in any rahk or 


diſtinction for che crown.—PerfeMy fafe they think it to eſtabliſh 
an incompatibility between popery and allegiance. —PerfeRtly ſafe 
they think it to inſulate the throne, . 


and reduce * 


( 14 ) 


Hke'the Pope, to Proteſtant guards inſtead of a. people, and then, it 
is propoſed, that thoſe Proteſtant guards ſhould monopolize all the 
powers of government, and privileges of the conſtitution, as & re- 
Ward for their difintereſtedneſs. In ſupport of ſuch a policy; it.has 
been advanced in a very idle publication, that the Roman Catho- 
lies, as long as they have the feeling of men, muſt reſiſt the natu- 
xp propen ties of the human heart, if they do endeavour to ſub- 
vert a Proteſtant king; but I paſs that over with che ſcorn it de- 
ſerves. It has been alſo ſaid, that his majeſty's oath is a bar.— 
Oaths are ſerious things To make them political pretences is a 
high crime—to make an obligation, taken for the afſurance of li- 
berty, a covenant againſt it—to impoſe on conſcience a breach of 
duty—to make the piety of the king the ſcourge of his people—to 
make the oath of the king the curſe of his people, is an attempt 
atrocious in the extreme.———Examine the argument, and find 
the oath was taken three years before the excluſion of the * Iriſh 
Catholic che oath is the firſt of William, the tefts that exrlude 
them the third ; ſo that his majeſty muſt have ſworn in the ſtrain 
and ſpirit of prophecy.—Examine a little further, and you will 
find his majeſty wears, not in his legiflative but in his executive 
coppcky, he ſwears to the laws he is to execute, not againſt the 
laws which parliament may think proper to make. In that ſuppo- 
ſition he would, by his 'oath, Cel was himſelf but parliament, 
and ſwear not to execute laws but to prevent them.—Examine a 
little further, and you will find the words of the oath cannot fi 
Port the interpretation :—=** I will ſupport the true profeſſion of the 
« goſpel, and the Proteſtant religion as by law eſtabliſhed.” This 
is the oath—I will perpetuate civil incapacities on Catholiczg—this 
zs the comment. Such comment — the true profeſſion of the 
goſpel to ſtand on pains and penalties, and the Proteſtant religion 
on civil proſcription. Examine the oath a little further; and, if 
the comment is true, the oath has been broken—broken by his ma- 
Jeſty's gracious recommendation in favour of the Catholics in 
1793 —broken by the grant of the elective franchiſe—broken by 
the Canada bill--broken by the Corfican conſtitution. Hear the 
ſpeech of the viceroy of Corſica;— Hi: excellency having recom- 
mended to parliament the civil and military eftabliſhment, ceds 
at laſt to the church, and adviſes them to ſettle that eftabliſhment 
with his holineſs the Pope. Very proper all this no doubt; but if 
the interpretation' is true, what an outrageous breach all this of 
his majeſty's coronation oath. I ſhould aſk, whether in the inter- 
pretation of the oath, his majeſty has conſulted his Iriſh biſhop 
and yet he could have found among them men perfectly competent. 
I will venture to ſay, that the head of our clergy underſtands the 
Catholic queſtion better than thoſe conſulted; I wilt add, he does 
not, I. believe, diſapprove of their emancipation, nor approve of 
the arguments mia them. But it ſeems, in matters that relate 
to the Iriſh church, the Triſh elergy are not to be conſulted, and 
an Engliſh 2 like an Engliſh cabinet, is to dominate the 
deſtiny of Ireland. have great reſpeR for the learned — 
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England, particularly for one, whoſe exemplary virtue and apoſto- 
Ic 3 * ify him to preſide over whatever is learned, 
pure, or holy ; but in Iriſh affairs, in matters in which our civil as 
well as our religious intereſts are implicated, might I ſay, his ma- 
Jeſty's counſellors ſhould be his Iriſh parliament and his Iriſh bi- 
ſhops. It ſeems highly prejudicial to the church and the monarchy, 
that the argument which exciudes the Catholic under pretence to 
ſtrengthen both, ſhould be attended with circumſtances that beſpeak 
the Iriſh hierarchy a cypher—the Engliſh hierarchy a nuiſance, - 
and repreſents the king a magiſtrate as ſworn againft the privilege 

of his people. So far am I from agreeing to ſuch an ent, that 
I muſt here repeat what I advanced before, and ſay, that I do not 


diſſent, but I contradict. I don't ſay that Catholic emancipation, ' 
is compatible with the preſent monarchical government in Ireland. 


but that it is now become neceflary to it; and that as for the pre- 
ſervation of the connection, you muſt make it compatible with the 
privileges of three-fourths of your people—ſo, for — marr 
tion of your monarchy, you make monarchy alſo compatible with 
thoſe-privileges, you muſt make the regal capacity of the king com- 
patible with the civil capacity of the ſubj 4 
In the'ſame ſtrain of narrow argument, have gentlemen intro- 
duced the church, as endangered by the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics. They propoſe to attaint 3,000,000 of their fellow - ſubjects 
for its ſafety.— They propoſe to make it the oſtenſible cauſe for 
incapacitating three-fourths of the iſland; they make the people its 
enemy, and then they think they have provided for its Yu 
They think the religious difference not fallicient they add tempo- 
ral cauſes; ſo that the loſs of their privileges is to be added to the 
28 of their religion; to ſecure to the eſtabliſhed church, 
atholic hoſtility, they add the new and powerful motives of inte- 
reſt, ambition and pride, to the languid motive of religion, and in 
the complication of hoſtile paſſions find a ſecurity for the church. 
This alarm explains itſelf, and is acknowledged to be an appre- 
henſion for the fate of tythe. Thus the true profeſſion of the goſ- 
pel, and the Proteſtant religion, take ſomewhat a groſſer com- 
lexion, and the divine ftrain of argument is explained into ſome- 
thing very temporal and very mercenary.— Here is a new odiu 
and therefore a new danger annexed to tythe-—Three-fourths of 
your people pay the church without compenſation, and therefpre it 
15 poopaled bo ſhould pay it without * greg. The payment 
they render is made an argument againſt the liberties they ſeek. 
They pay the clergy the profits of their church, and the cl are 
defired t to deprive them of the bleſſings of the conſtitution, let the 
uſe the power to defeat the payment; that is, the clergy are 
viſed to return evil for good, and to juſtify pains and penalues by pre- 
ſuppoſing delinquency. ' But I ſpeak not of the immorality, I rely 
on the impolicy of an argument ſo long as tythe is only a 
temporal payment without ſpiritual conſolation, The Cathobe like 
the Preſorcerian may ſubmit; but when once the _ of the clergy 
: , ; ; : to 
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es preferrs your tyrhe you diſqualify your fellow ſubjeQs, tythejs on 


the brink of ruin. When the inſtitution of tythe in made incom- 
patible'wAk the confticution of the land, tythe'is on the brink of ruin, 
is fiat ih your piety to ſave it. When once it is to encounter, not 


only the love o Fir. but every other motive in the human breaſt, 
a 


then ytke iz in langer. Thus the advocates for this objection ex- 

Doſe de church; its eſtabliſhment, and its income in the — of the 
2 barife, as they did, before expoſe the connection and the monarchy, 
and repreſent under an aſſectation of zeal, the eſtabliſhment of the 
Proteftant church, like the connection and the monarchy, incon- 
fiſtent with the liberties of the people. 

From the church their error proceeds to the ſenate, and it is 
urged, that parliament will be deſtroyed by the admiſſion of the 
Carfolics ;—that parliament will at laſt be deſtroyed, like man 
andthe works of man, I do ſuppoſe. —That inftitution, ſays ſome. 
famous author, will periſh ;—it will yield to time that conquers 
every thing, to corruption that moulders every thing. I wiſh to 
delay its diſſolution, and therefore I would add to its ſtrength by, 
communicating its privile I would enlarge its circulation; I 


would invite. property, talents, and ambition to act here, ſo that 


the ſphere of the conſtitution ſhould be the region of their activity. 
You have no objection to poverty, to dependency, to purchaſe, or 
even to bankruptcy.—Why not admit a portion of your country's 
ſtrength as wall as its weakneſs The ſtrength you gain is the em 
brace; you muſt ſtrike your root to the center, if you mean to li 

your forchead to the ſkies. Open the doors of your houſe, and. 


ſhut the gates of controverſy, and throw on the image of Diſ. 


cord that chain which ſhe has thrown on your people. It ſeems, 
however, in ſome opinions, this is hot the method to preſerve 
parliament, better to ſell the 1 and exclude the Catholic, 
and ſo reduce the ſenate to a ſynod of the orthodox, the cham- 

ion of the miniſter, rather than the repreſentatives of the peaple. 
Te preſerve tlie inſtitution of parliament it is propoſed to de- 
mocratize, by excluſion, Catholic property, to democratize Catho- 
lic ariſtocracy, and thus maſs them all in one hoſt of exconſtitu- 
rionaliſts; and on that maſs to pour the chalice of invectivè and 
rituperation. oo 

You complain of their meetings, you are the cauſe;—you ſend 
them out of doors, and when you find them in the ſtreet you are 
angry.— Vou are the founders of their Francigſtreet meetings, you, 
are the author of their convention, you are the authors of the ve- 
hemeht language therein; twas the echo of your paſſion, and the 
reverberation of your own declamations. The Roman Catholic, 
far from being dangerous, has borne his teſtimony in favour of the 
inftitution of the Iriſh parliament, for he has reſolved to relinquiſh. 
his emancipation, rather than purchaſe his capacities by an union. 
He has ſaid, let the Catholic be free, but if his freedom 1s to be 
bought by the extinction of the Iriſh parliament, we wave the pri- 
vilege, and pray for the parliament. ; tex 
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7 I beg tb necur 40 the four don of objeclion, the con Aeg — 


-the monarchy, he church, and the parliament; and I beg leave to 
lay at down as abſolutely and as broadly as language will permit 
hat aheſe four objecti are not endangered by Catholic emancipa- 
tion, but, an che contrary, that they cannot be ſaved without it. 
That it is Abſalately neceflary in theſe times for the connection, 
tor the monarrh, for the church, and for the parliament, chat their 
exiftances thall be rendered compatible with the privileges of the 
people The empire and the conſtitution are like the world, lar 
for all their inhabitants, and all their eſtabliſnments.— The 
policy that excludes, is your ruin The bill that harmoniſes, your 
Jafety.—Before ſuch a confideration, the difficulties of Honourable 
Gentlemen, the Real Preſence, the Virgin Mary, and the Pope, 
vaniſh.Before ſuch a conſideration, the real difficulties, the quar- 
rel of one miniſter with another miniſter, to diſplace whom the 
former deſtines 3,000,000 of men to everlaſting incapacities, do 
not vaniſh, but appear in the higheſt degree culpable and fatal. 
It has been ſaid, that this queſtion was forced forward by the 
laſt admuiniftration.—-I affirm, that it was not in the power of that 


admiuiftration to have kept it back. The mode in which it ſhould 


be brought forward was a ſubject in which the Catholics would 
have been directed by thoſe who ſupported them; but the bringin 
it forward was, in their minds, an unalterable determination. 
affirm it, their communication was touching the mode only, their 
determination was to bring forward the bill; which is an anſwer to 
that ſtuff which is written or ſaid, that Earl Fitzwilliam brought 
forward the Catholic queſtion.— No, we found the queſtion, and 
we ſupported it, — it ought to have been ſupported.—It is 
ſaid the Catholics have had communication with a perſon, as their 
ſecretary, againſt whom in a late trial ſome intercourſe with Jack- 
ſon has appeared; but he was not their ſecretary when he had that 
communication; and I underſtand, on that trial it did appear as 
follows :— That this gentleman, among other reaſons for declinin 
to go to France, ſaid, he would thereby loſe the money promiſe 
by the Catholics, by which it appears, from this teſtimony, that 
their mind was not diſpoſed to a French communication, but ab- 
horrent to it. Thus the circumſtance, if relevant at all to the que 
tion, is an evidence in their favour. Ed 

Gentlemen have mentioned the conduct of the Catholics to the 
government. May I be permitted to mention the conduct of the 
government to them, and I beg leave to call that conduct the hiſto- 
ry of proſcription. POISED 

In 1792, the — war began; can we forget the attempt of 


vernment to divide the Catholic democracy from its ariſtocracy, 


and the people from their leaders, and the flock from the clergy ;— - 


their attempt to uſe the influence of the latter to defeat the claim of 

the former, and to pervert religion into an inftrument againſt li- 

berty ?—Can we forget the paper war of that time carried on by 

ernment, where t ſcribes of the court, whoſe fortune was their 

falſehood, levelled their artillery againſt the people; and by — 
| 7 grap 
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graphs, and libels, and i e, outraged the wounded:feelings of 
the Catholic ſubjeR, and fed as they were by his taxes, turned aſ- 
ſaſins of his character? Do we Comm ſcornful rejection of 
the Catholic petition, and the ſad and miſerable grand jury war ?— 
Don't we recolle& the inſtructions ſent from the caſtle to their 
friends in the counties, to pledge Proteſtant againſt Catholic, on 
the queſtion of the elective franchiſe, and to make a conflict of 
paſſion, and a ſeparation of intereſt, by a perpetual circle drawn 
about the franchiſe, within which it wasto be enchanted for ever ?— 
Do we not remember a miniſter prefiding moſt „ at one of 
thoſe meetings, to inflame, miſlead, and canker the mind of the Pro- 
teſtant ?—Do we forget the order in favour of the Catholics from the 
_ throne,—the inſtant crouching to that order,—and then the return 
of the malice of the Iriſh court, and the bitterneſs of its proſecuti- 
ons; the hive ſwarming forth again of hireling ſcriblers, againſt the 

characters, and the proſecutions againſt the lives, of the Catholics, 
for having petitioned for their liberty ?—Do we forget theſe things? 
Where are the ears of your perjured witneſſes, and the minifter's 
little manifeſto, hawked about the ſtreets of London and Dublin, 
2s little to be relied on as thoſe witneſſes ?—Have we not heard 

the cloſet converſation, and the attempt to -poiſon the mind of the 
Ling; the tampering with the corporation, and the endeavouring to 
exclude, by influence, thoſe whom the government took credit for 
having rendered admiffible by law. | 

And now behold. the growth of the cauſe under this courſe of 
Perſecution :—They began with a divifion among themſelves, and 
conclude with unanimity among themſelves and a diviſion among 
you : if that can becalled a divifion, where the Proteſtants of a num- 
ber of the counties, of all the great cities, and all the mercantile in- 
tereſt, have come to petition in their favour, and where nothing pre- 
vents the ſucceſs of the Catholic but the influence of the govern- 
ment.—The youth of the kingdom too, they who in a few years 
muft determine this queſtion, they have decided for the emancipa- 
tion, with a liberality which is natural to youth, and a ſagacity 
which is peculiar to years—and they will fit ſoon in theſe ſeats, 
blended ' with Catholics, while we, blended with Catholics, ſhall 
repoſe in the duſt.— Another age ſhall laugh at alf this, 


Her Juſtice bury what your pride has plan 
7 And lange Freedom . i 


In this general apphcation for the Catholics there has been no ap- 

ication againſt them, nor city, nor county, nor grand jury, nor 
corporation has appeared againſt them, that of Dublin alone ex- 
cepted.—Thus the Catholic emancipation ceaſes to be a queſtion 
between the Iriſh Proteſtant and Catholic, and is now a queſtion 
between the miniſters of another country and the people of Ireland. 
They advance—the Catholic deſcription of them—they advance 
from the wilderneſs, where, ſor- an hundred years they have wan- 
dered, and they coms laden with their families and their good, 


nmase np! 
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whether conducted by an inviſible hand, or by a cloudy pillar, or 
2 guardian fire, and they deſire to be received into your hoſpitable - 
conſtitution. Will the elders of the land come forth to greet them? 

Or will the Britiſh miniſtry ſend out their hornet to ſting them 
back again into the deſert? I mentioned that their claim was ſuſ- 
tained by a power above——look up— od the balances of 

heaven: Pride in the ſcale againſt Juſtice——and Pride flies up 
and kicks the beam. 2. | WY | 


Col. STEWART faid this was a bill of power, not of rights, 
and was not a ground for any parliament to entertain. If the bill 
ſhould paſs, the King would be obliged to come forward, and de- 
mand a repeal of the coronation oath : for unleſs armed with power 
in both branches of the legiſlature, he could not ſupport the Pro-- 
teſtant eftabliſhment, as by the working of the conſtitution the royal 
negative was now laid afide. He could not diſcover why the par- 
liament of Ireland were more liberal than that of Great Britain. 
Certainly it was not that the Catholics there were not more reſpect - 
able No, it was becauſe the parliament in England knew that by 
touching this queſtion they would break the compact between the 
King and the people. He doubted not whether it was not rather 
Proteſtant ambition than Proteſtant liberality which brought for- 
ward this buſineſs. Indeed the Proteſtant ſentiment could not ap- 
pear for two months, during which time the viceroy was receivi 
addreſſes, and anſwering every addreſs by a pampblet in favour 
this meaſure, . But the Proteſtant had ſpoken, and what effect did 


it produce? It appeared to him that the Catholics were never to be 


2 Catholic favour was ſet up * 1 — yn 
nigh one party might bid, the other went a ſtep higher. ing 
4 the el of the deteQed correſpondence of certain perſons 
with France, he ſaid he ſaw a union of —_— that would 
ruin the land ; they were twiſting it to a band of ſtrength that would 
ſerangle the conſtitution ;—it was a French fraternity, and if the 


men of property did not awake, their property, their peace, and 


their conſtitution was gone. | 
Sie F. HUTCHINSON ſaid a few words in ſupport of the bill. 


Dr. DUIGENAN—ftated the Catholic petitions. They all pray- 
ed, That all penal and reſtrictive laws now. affecting the Catho- 
lics of Ireland might be repealed, in confideration of their loyalty 
to their ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and 
obedient ſubmiſſion to the aws. : 

The petition from Cavan, ſigned by a Romiſh prieſt, who in 
his fignature ftiles himſelf, ** R. C. Bifhop of Kilmore. 

The petition from Roſcommon figned by a Romiſh prick. in his 
ſignature ftiling himſelf * Roman C atholic Biſhop of Elphin:” 


— 
= 


The petition from Galway figned by four Romiſh 2 in their 


« Titular Archbiſhop of 
8. „ Tam, 
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Toons Biſhop of Elphin, Biſhop of Kilmacduagh, and Biſhop of 
ert. a , 


The petition from by a Ramiſh pre, in hi 2 
ſtiling himſelf” by initial only, Roman Gi i 
3 22 of all 3 = 

; ition ewry by a iſh prieft, filing himſelf, 
« R. C. Biſhop: of the dioceſe of Dromore. n 

The petition from Limerick by a Romiſi prieſt, ſtiling himſelf, 
* R. C. Biſhop of Limerick,” | 

The petition from Longford by a Romiſh prieſt, ſtiling himſelf, 
| KC. ity FA Romiſh priefh, Ailing himſelf 
2 petition from Tipperary by a iſh prieſt, ſtiling himſe 
e. * Right Ker. Dr. Mc. Mahon, - Ben of 
A 1 þ 

Dr. Troy, titular archbiſhop of Dublin, in a e en intitled. 
« Paſtoral. Inſtructions addrefied to the Roman Catholics of the 
arch dioceſe of Dublin, publiſhed in 1793, page 85, ſtates, that 
the Roman Catholic biſhops of Ireland act as. ordinaries in their 
2 dioceſes, and are appointed by, and act under che Pope's 

The Romiſh prieſts above mentioned, figning themſelves Roman 
Catholic biſhops, and all the laity who Sane theſe petitions with 
them, have, by ſuch fignatures, openly. avowed their contempt. of, 
and diſobedience to the laws and the legiſlature, even at, the very 
time they appear as petitioners to the houſe for a repeal of theſe 
laws, and contradi& in the moſt audacious manner, the very ſub- 
ſtance of their petitions. They did not act ſo from ignorance of 
the laws, for. they figned petitions to parliament in 4.793, in the 
ſame manner ; but their friends adviſed chem to withdraw ſuch peti- 
tions, and preſent new petitions ſigned in a different manner, with 
which advice they then complied. And theſe Romiſh biſhops, par- 
2 of Elphin, openly exerciſe ecelefiaſtical a 9h diſ- 
ſolving marriages by — and executing judicial inſtruments 
under epiſcopal ſal, and ſigning ſuch inftruments as biſhops. 

The laws thus violated are the following ;—A of 16th of Rich- 
ard II. called the ſtatute of proviſoes, puniſhment, premunire. 
Act of che ad Elizabeth, ch. 1. ſect. 12. puniſhment fox the fixſt 
offence, forfeiture of goods, and a year's 1 puniſh- 
re 2 offence, præmunire; of a third oſſence, that of 


Act of the gth William III. chap. 1. ſect. 1. puniſhment perpetual 
exile 5 returning to the kingdom, puniſhed as traĩtors. 
Act of che 21ſt and 224 of George III. chap. 16. ſect. 6. puniſh- 
ment the ſame with thoſe recited. N **. 

The other confideration in their petition, on the ſcore of which, 
they pray & repeal of all penal and reſtrictive laws, affecting the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, is their loyalty to their ſovereign-. 
This is to be examined. | 

- Omirting former inſtances of the difloyalty of Roman Catho- 
lics, I come to their preſent" proceedings —The Roman ; | 


* 


* 
* 


— 
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of the city of Dublin, met the 23d of December laſt 2 
committee of nine perſons, who drew up the petition Ar. catho⸗ 


Alcs of the city. of Dublin, now before the houſe, which was ap- 


proved by. the whole aſſembly : they at · he ſame time 2 to re- 
queſt, all che Roman Catholics of the nation to prepare firmer yet: 
| Uons, and preſent them to the houſe. This requeſt was immedi» 
ately complied with by the Roman Catholics in, gvery county, city, - 
and borough throughout the kingdom. 8 
Some of the catholic nobility and gentry of ancient families 
throughout the kingdom, (che whole of which body are ſo few ia 
number, that ſuch of them as have any conſiderable property 3 
not amount to forty N the nation) had dare 
many proceedings of the Roman Catholics, of Dublin heretofore, 
and had withdrawn from their aſſemblies, and Earl Fitwillian 
ſtates in a letter written hy him to Lord Carliſle, and publiſhed as 
a pamphlet, that he, ern doubts whether the petiti 
ning 2 Catholics of Dublin, and their committee of nine; 
5 oke the ſenſe of the Roman Catholics of the kingdom at large, 
fone for ſome of the chiefs of the catholic nobility and gentry, 
whom he fliles Seceders, and aſked chem, whether they agreed in 
ſentiment with the Roman Catholic Aſſembly of Dublin and their 
committee of nine? and that they aſſured him, they wete in per- 
fect union with the aſſembly , of Dublin and their committee of 
nine, and that ſuch aſſembly and committee were duly authoriſed 
to ſpeak the ſenſe of all the Roman Catholicy of che kingdom; and 
that they were willing that, Mr. Edward Byrne, the chairman of 
that aſſembly and commigee, ſhould take the. lead in all buſinefs 
reſpeCting the Roman,,Cathalics of Ireland. Hence it is plain, 
that the oman. Catholic Aﬀembly of Dublin, and its committee 
of nine, do declare the ſenſe and opinions of all the catholics of 
Ireland. This aſſembly met at a Romiſh chapel in Frangis-firees 
in the city of Dublin, on the gth of April laſt; and at chis aſſem- 
bly ſeveral moft traiterous and ſeditious ſpeeches wore publioly 
pronounced, four of them, by four members of the committee of 
nine; and a fifth, by a nephew of one of the committee who 
bappened to be then fick; in which they moſt traiterouſly endæa - 
voured to incite and encourage all Iriſh foldiers and ſailors in his 
Majeſty's armies aud fleets to deſert their colours: openly declared, 
that the war we are engaged in againſt. the French was, on our 
part, and the part of our allies, an impious coaktion againſt liber - 
13 their joy at, all later that befel our armies and 
teets, and the higheſt exultation that the armies of the confederated 
deſpots (as they filed his Majeſty and his-allies,) were flying be- 
fore the ſoldiers of liberty: afferted, that all victories obtained by 
his Majeſty's armies. and the fleets were public calamities to Ire- 


Had, and that Iriſhmen ought to weep for them; that Ireland was 


uined” by hex connection with Great, Britain; that chey would 
iſter never make any application, to a Britiſh miniſtry, nor: 
have any. connection with them; that they would ſupport a radical- 
Reform in the Houſe of Commons; and, that this, nation; could 


never 
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nevet be happy, All its government was changed into a republic, 
indepefidant of Great-Britain ! At che ſame time, magnifying 
their own power and riches in the moſt vaunting and ſeducing man- 


ner to the multitude ; theſe ſpeeches they publiſhed in all the Po- 


piſh newſpapers, that is, in the newſpapers publiſhed in Dublin. 


the patronage of all which they _ —__— two excepted, 


The aſſembly then entered into certain reſolutions, which they have 
alſo publiſhed, in one of which they reſpe&#fully thank Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, Eſq; their agent, for his important ſervices to the Catholic 
body, which no gratitude can over-rate,” and no remuneration can over- 
par. In another, they reſolve, that the Right Hon. Henry Grat- 
tan be requeſted to introduce the catholic bill immediately into 
i t:—and, in another, they reſolve to raiſe money byy 
ſpeedy and liberal fubſcription' throughout the kingdom, un 
ence of defraying the expences of their preſent application to 


arliament, bu In reality to ſupport internal inſurrections and re- 


bellion. Here the r read ſeveral extracts from the ſpeeches 
and reſolutions at Francis-ftreet chapel on the gth of April laft.7 
— He then" ftated to the houſe who Mr. Tone is, on whom the 
catholic aſſembly beſtow ſuch laviſh praiſes : Stated the tryal and 
donviction of the Rev. Mr. Jackſon, a French ſpy and agent, for 
high treaſon: On this tryal it appeared, that Tone was to be ap- 
pointed an agent by certain conſpirators and traitors in this king- 
dom, (one of which is nephew to one of the committee of nine) 
to go to the French Convention, and to ſolicit an invafion of this 
kingdom by the French; that he had drawn up a ſtate of Ireland 


to be laid before the French Convention, and that he attended at 


ſeveral . meetings of the conſpirators, at one of which he read the 
aforeſaid 5 to the conſpirators. This paper ſtated, that the 

le of Ireland were divided into three clafſes.—r{t, Proteflants 
of the eſtabliſhed church, the feweſt in number, but who had al- 
moſt the whole landed property in the nation, and were in poſſeſ- 
fion of the whole patronage of the country ecclefiaſtical and civil; 
that theſe were all ariftocrats, adverſeto any revolution, and attachꝭ 
ed to England. 2d claſs, Diffenters, all republicans and enthuſiaſ- 
tic admirers of the French Revolution. zd, Catholics, the bulk of 
the people, almoſt the whole peaſantry of the countty, in the 
loweſt degree of miſery and ignorance, ready for any change, be- 
cauſe no change can make them worſe: that the name of England 
and her power was univerſally odious to this third claſs, they are 
enemies to England from their hatred to the * name: they 
are in a ſemi-barbarous ſtate, of all others the beſt adapted for 
making war. That there is no doubt but an invaſion with a ſuffi- 
cient e would be fupported by the Catholics, from their hatred 
of the Engliſi name, reſulting from the tyranny of near ſeven cen- 
turies. This paper further — ly enforces an invaſion of Ire- 
land, rather thän of Great Britain by the French. The tryal 


and conviction of Jackſon was on the 23d of April laft, it ap- 
peared that Tone was one of the conſpirators, and drew up this 


Paper in April 1994, a year before the tryal; and it n 
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che reſolutions of che Roman Catholie Aſſembly on the oth of 


April laſt; about a. fortnight before the tryal, that Tone who 18 by” 
profeſſion a barriſter, is and has been for ſome years paſt the 
confidential agent of the Catholics of Ireland, and muſt be ſup- 
poſed well to know the ſentiments of that body in political mat- 
ters; he is alſo the author of a pamphlet, called the Northern 
— publiſhed about three years ago, propoling and recom-" 
mending a coalition between the proteſtant diſſenters and the ca- 
tholics, for the purpoſe of pulling down the preſent eſtabliſument 
in church and ſtate, and forming- a republican government in this 
* ſeparated from, and independent of Great Britain. Alt 
theſe circumſtances connected with the publication of the traite- 
rous and ſcditious proceedings of the Roman Catholic aſſembly at 
Francis ſtreet chapel on the gth of April laſt, the avowed organ 
and repreſentative of the whole catholics of Ireland, plainly ſhewg 
that the general body. of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, have no 
pretenſions to loyalty, and that their petition in that reſpect, is am 
acknowledged falſehood. So much for their pretended loyalty, - re- 
ſpect for the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the 
laws of the Iriſh Roman Catholics. Some Roman Catholics of an- 
cient families, and who have preſerved parts of their eſtates amidt: 
the former bloody convulſions of this country, are well known to 
be of different political ſentiments from the bulk of the Iriſh Ro- 
man Catholies as above ſtated; to be men of honour, and as faith- 
ful ſubjects of his majeſty, as the tenets of their religion will fuffer 
them to be to a proteſtant prince; but as before ſtated, the num< 
ber of that claſs is inconſiderable, any bill framed for the political 
aggrandizement of a body of people entertaining ſuch deteſtable 
and traiterous political ſentiments as already ſtated, ought to be re- 
jected with the utmoſt contempt by this houſe. = 

Proper to inquire, whether Roman Catholics, from the avowed 
principles of- their religion, are entitled to be put on an equality 
with Proteſtants, in a Proteſtant ſtate, in reſpe& to political pow- 
er, the avowed principle and purpoſe of the preſent bill Roman 
- Catholics abſolutely deny the ſupremacy of the King and ſtate in 
all ecclefiaitical concerns, and obſtinately refuſe to take the oath ſub- 
ſtituted for the oath of ſupremacy (preſcribed to be taken by the 
Iriſh act · of the ſecond of Elizabeth) by the Engliſh act of the third 
and fourth of William and Mary; That no Foreign prince, pre 
late, ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any Farkflice 
tion, power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority, ecclefiafti- 
*' cal or ſpiritual, within this realm.” At the time this act of Wik 
liam and Mary paſſed in England, it was the received law of Ire» 
land, that Ireland was bound by the acts paſſed in the Britiſh parli- 
ament, when Ireland was particularly named in them; and thig 
oath was accordingly taken in Ireland by virtue of that Engliſh 
ſtatute, by all perſons who were thereby enjuinet to take it, 
and particularly by all the members of the Iriſh parliament, 
which met in Ireland in- * fourth” year off Wikkam and 
| | Mary, 


| 
| 
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M, us appears by the Journals of the Houſe of Commons. 


When t Britain, in che year 1782, relinquiſhed her ancient 
right of binding Ireland by Britiſh ſtatutes, this oath was pre- 
ſeribed to be taken in Ireland by the ſame — 1 who were oblig- 
to take it before that time under the Britiſh act, by the In 
act of the 21ſt and 22d of his preſent Majeſty, ufually called 
Yelverton's act.—It has been often aſſerted, both in this houſe 
and out of it, that the Iriſh conſtitution owes its very birth and 
erigin to the famous year 1782 : yet, if this bill paſſes, that oath, 


in reſpect to Roman Catholics is to be aboliſhed, and that boaſted 


conſtitution of 1782 is to receive a mortal wound.——Roman Ca- 
tholics not only refuſe to take the aforeſaid oath, but roundly aſ- 
ſert that the Pope, a „ prince and prelate, is entitled to ex- 
erciſe ſupreme eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within this realm; that he 
is guardian and ſole expounder of the canons, and all ecclefiaftical 
laws; that he, proprio jure, may make or diſpenſe with all laws of 
this kingdom relating to-ecclefiaſtical matters ; that - appeals from 
all eccleſiaſtical courts in this kingdom lie to his ſupreme tribunal; 
that he is Chriſt's vicar on earth: the ſupreme vifible head of the 
church on earth. Roman Catholics profeſs themſclves ready to 
ſwear, that the Pope has not any temporal juriſdiction within this 
realm, either directly or indirectly: but ſuch oath cannot be k 
by any Roman Catholic who holds the above doctrine of the fu- 
premacy of the Pope in ſpirituals, becauſe a great degree of tem- 
| power and juriſdiftion in a State, is annexed and inſepara- 
ly united to the ſupreme juriſdiction in ſpirituals, and interwoven 
with it; for inſtance, the validity of marriage is a matter of = 
ſpiritual cognizance, and muſt be pronounced on by ecclefiaſtical 
courts, from which all Roman Catholics believe that an appeal 
lies to the Pope ; on the validity of marriage depend the tempo- 


ral rights of inheritance, of dower, of alimony, of ſeparation, of 


divorce, of liability to a wife's debts, of adminiftration of inteſ- 
tate's effects; nay, even the very right of ſucceſſion to the crown 
may depend on it. Excommunication is a ſpiritual cenſure, yet it 


* involves many temporal rights; and a nd other inſtances of 


indiſſoluble connection of temporal power and juriſdiction to the 
ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority and juriſdiction, might be given; 
a ſubject therefore, who denies to the ſtate the ſupremacy in eeccle- 
fiaftical matters, denies nearly one half of the legiſlative and exe- 
cutive authority of the ſtate. | ' 

The Doctor referred to the authority of Sir John Davis, in his 
ſpeech on the oath of r delivered in che couneil chamber 
in d in the reign of King James the Firſt; that great lawyer 
ſtates, That as all the cauſes that riſe within this kingdom, be 
either eccleſiaſtical or civil, the King muſt have power and ju- 
*« riſdiction to decide and determine, as well the one as the other, 


© befain to appeal to ſome foreign power, to beg judgment and 
ight i thoſe caults. —Whzt is the agtorious effect 


ſuch doc- 
trine ? 
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in ecclefiaſtical matters as in tempo 
52 of Roman Catholics, which prevents à full communication 


nal cauſe o 
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tine? The ſubjecting of this kingdom, in reſpect to one-half of | 


its legiſlative and executive power, to a foreign prince; which is a 


crime, according to Locke, if committed by the Sovereign or le- 


giſlative power, to be puniſhed by depoſition. Locke's words are, 


The delivery of the people into the ſubjection of a foreign pow- 
er, either by the prince or the legiſlature, is certainly a change 
« of the legiſlative, and fo a diſſolution of the government; for 
„the end why people entered into ſociety, being to be preſerved 
one, entire, free, independent ſociety, to be governed by its own 


« laws; this is loſt whenever they are given up into the power of 


another. —Roman Catholics holding ſuch doctrine cannot be 
made, with any degree of prudence, legiſlators, chancellors, and 
judges, as this bill purpoſes to make them. The Iriſh Roman Ca- 
tholics are more attached to this foreign juriſdiction than the Eng- 
liſh Roman Catholics. In the reign of Henry II. (for the conſti- 
wtions of Clarendon,) the ſubje& of contention between Henry 
and Becket, forbid the exerciſe of the papal juriſdiction in Eng- 
land, yet they were enacted by the Parliament of England, then 
all catholics. 'This wiſe prince would not have conteſted this point 
with fo much zeal, if the power claimed by the Pope in ſpirituals, 
did not trench on his temporal power.—lt has been attempted to 
turn the argument of the danger of the Pope's ſupremacy in ſpi- 
rituals into ridicule, by a right hon. baronet, a firſt-rate wit in 
this houſe, by his aſking, does any man in his ſenſes now dread 
the power of the Pope, a poor petty ſovereign, who owes his ſafe- 
ty to the protection of a regiment of Engliſh dragoons ? To this 
it may be anſwered with great truth, that it is perfectly immaterial 
in what perſon—whether a prince or a beggar—the Roman Ca- 
tholics * the ſupremacy to be lodged, as they aſſert that it is 
not lodged in the ftate: becauſe the danger to be a 
from ſo pernicious a tenet, ariſes from the numbers and power of 
the perſons in the nation who hold it, and not from the power of 
the perſons they ſuppoſe to be inveſted with it. As the danger to 
the ſtate, when there was a pretender to the crown, aroſe, not 
from the power of the pretender, a poor baniſhed prince, without 
territory or revenue, but from the number and power of his adhe- 
rents in this country.— The right hon. Baronet aq; a this joke 
from the famous Romiſh agent in England, who has publiſhed 
his own jeſuitical letter to the; Baronet, in which this piece of wit 


will be found by any perſon who will give himſelf the trouble of 
reading it.—No ſect of people, denying the ſupremacy of the ſtate 


in one-half of its le ve and executive authority, can with 
any propriety be put on a level of political power, with thoſe who 
admit in the fulleſt manner the ſupremacy of the ſtate, as well 

— A ſecond avowed prin- 


of political power in the ſtate with chem, and will be an eter- 
51 ſeparation between them and Proteſtants, is that 
uncharitable tenet of excluſive ſalvation. The Romiſh church 
holds chriſtians who differ from the church of Rome in re- 
I 2 ligious 
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N opinions, cannot obtain ſalvation in the next world. ' 
— This uncharitable opinion tends ſtrongly to render Roman Ca- 
tholics irreconcileable enemies to Proteſtants; how can real amity 
ſubfiſt between them, when the Roman Catholic believes his pro- 
teſtant neighbour to be a living tabernacle for the devil, and that 
his ſpirit, immediately on its ſeparation from the body, deſcends to 
hell, and is doomed to eternal miſery ? Some Roman Catholics re- 
volt from this dreadful doctrine, becauſe their natural good ſenſe 
and benevolence overcome their religious prejudices ; but the bulk 
of them hold the tenet, and it is carefully inculcated by their cler- 
*Tis a cruel and unchriftian doctrine, and calculated for eter- 

nal difcord and ſeparation. Dr. Troy endeavours to juſtify it, by 
aſſerting that the proteſtant church alſo holds the tenet of excluſive 
ſalvation; his reaſoning, and arguments on this point are ſophiſti- 
cal; from his own arguments and quotations it 1s plain, that the 
Proteſtant church, as the truth is, allows that all chriſtians, of what- 
ever ſect or perſuaſion, may be ſaved; but the Romiſh church ex- 
cludes all chriſtians, thoſe of their own communion excepted, from 
vation.—Dr. Troy takes great pains to prove that Roman Ca- 
tholics do not, and ought not to abjure the infallibility of the Pope; 
the oath they take in that reſpect is, That it is not an article of 
the catholic faith, neither am I thereby required to believe or pro- 
feſs, that the Pope is infallible.” He obſerves, chat all they ſwear 
is, that the Pope's infallibility is not an article of faith, but that 
they are left at liberty to believe it if they think fit; and he praiſes 
No Erigliſh Roman Catholics for rejecting the form of an oath, a 
ew years ago, which preciſely ſtated, that they did not believe the 
Pope to be infallible; and then he ftates, that the decrees of the 
Pope, Ex Cathedrd, are completely deciſive and infallible, when 
acquieſced in by the majority of biſhops; that is, that they are now 
completely decifive and infallible, becauſe the acquieſcence or diſ- 
ſent of the majority of biſhops cannot now be even collected, as it 
is next to impoſſible that any general council will ever be again 
aſſembled in chriſtendom, in which alone the acquieſcence or diſ- 
ſent of the majority of biſhops could be collected. Here then is 
the infallibility of the Pope avowed: to be a principle of the 
Roman Catholics, notwithſtanding the ſhuffling oath they take in 
that reſpect. This is a dangerous doctrine, and ought to exclude 
the maintainers of it from an equality of political — pro- 
teſtants in a proteſtant ſtate. t influence can the obligation of 
an oath have with perſons who believe this infallibility? for if the 
Pope ſhall pronounce and decree, Ex Cathedrd,” or officially #s 
Pope, that the oath is unlawful in itfelf, and does not bind, the 
Twearer believing in His infallibility, muft alſo believe that he is 
looſed from the obligation of his oath, and that he does not ſtand 
In need of any diſpenſation whatſoever for that purpoſe. See a 
notable inftance of this method of freeing Roman Catholics from 
N obligation of oaths, in the Biſhop of Cloyne's preſent ſtate bf 
the of Ireland, page 21, where he ſtates the letter of _ 
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nal Ghilini, the Pepys nuncio at Bruſſels, the cardinal or of 
Ireland, ſo late as the year 19768. It is ſtated by the favourers of 
this bill, that the proteſtants as well as the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, are anxious that it ſhould paſs into a law; that the ci 
Dublin has petitioned the crown in favour of it, and that ſeveral aſ- 
ſemblies in different counties in the kingdom, compoſed of proteſ+ 
tants and Roman Catholics, have alſo petitioned the king and this 
houſe in favour of it. Nothing can be more unfounded than the 
afſertion, that the proteſtants of Ireland of the church eſtabliſhed, 
are favourers of this bill. The proteſtant corporation of the city of 
Dublin petitioned the king againſt the principle of it, and prayed 
his protection for the proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland. few 
ſectaries in the city of Dublin, improperly enough ſtiled proteſ- 
tants, met and agreed on petitions to - crown in favour of the 
bill: at one of thoſe meetings, at which thirteen attended, they ftil- 
ed themſelves the merchants of the city of Dublin, Mr. Abraham 
Wilkinſon, an anabaptiſt, preſided, and was ſupported by Mr. 
Joſhua Pim, a quaker, and Mr. James H „a diſſenter; theſe 
three gentlemen are certainly men of reſpectable characters 
in the mercantile line, and have made fortunes with unblemiſhed 
reputations: but it muſt not be conceded, that they and the few 
rſons of their own republican faction that aſſembled with them, 
e the ſenſe of the proteſtant merchants of the city of Dublin. 
nother aſſembly, called an aggregate meeting, was convened in 
Dublin; theſe a egate meetings are a late invention of the re- 
publican faction in this kingdom: a few bell-wethers of that flock 
meet 8 and if one of their faction happens to be a ſheriff or 
a magiſtrate, as is ſometimes the caſe, they draw up what they 
Kile a requiſition to him, to aſſemble forthwith the whole gang by 
public advertiſement. As this faction is in general compoſed — the 
meaneſt, the pooreſt, and moſt deſperate of the community, all le- 
vellers, no perſon ventures into an aſſembly thus convened, who 
has any regard for his purſe or his throat. When ſuch an aſſembly 
meets, one of the captains of the gang pulls a ſtring of ſeditious re- 
ſolutions or a factious petition out of his pocket, reads them to his 
confederates ; they are inftantly adopted, ſigned by the captain, and 
publiſhed with great induſtry throughout the kingdam, by the fac- 
tious newſpapers. Mr. Alderman Howiſon, a diflenter, lately call- 
ed an aggregate meeting in this city; a petition was there produced, 
read, and adopted by the afſembly, purporting to be a petiti n to 
his ma jeſty in favour of the Roman Catholic claims, and the aſſem- 
bly then came to a reſolution of deputing Mr. Alderman Howiſon 
and another gentleman, a diſſenter, as CE ambaſſadors, to pre- 
ſent. this petition to his majeſty ; the aſſembly confiſted of nine 
perſons, and the petſtion was afterwards ſent about the town to WM 
republicans to fign it, by which means they procured about 500 ſig- 
natures to it, and the ambaſſadors carried it to London, and pre- 
ſented it to his majeſty at levee. To give ſome idea of the repub- 
lican principles of this aſſembly, and the rank of its component | 
parts, the principal orator at it was a man of the name af = | 
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by trade a maker of leather breeches: this man, at a ſheriff's en- 
tertainment about a year ago, given by Mr. Sheriff Giffard, refuſ- 
ed to drink the king's health, at which the company was ſo enrag- 
ed, that they filled a large glaſs with the drainings of the bottles, 
compelled the —2 2 to drink it off to the king's health 
on his knees, and then turned him out of the room.“ Mr. ouiſon 
a few years ago, was by the intrigues of a republican faction, at that 
time headed by Mr. James Napper Tandy, elected Lord Mayor of 
the city of Dublin, in prejudice to a moſt reſpectable alderman, 
Mr. — whoſe turn it then was to fill that office, and which he 
has ſince filled greatly to the honour of the city and his own credit. 
(Alderman James, is brother-in-law to alderman Howiſon.) One 
Cooney, the editor of a factious newſpaper ftiled the Morning Poſt, 
(who is now ſuffering impriſonment in — being convicted of 
publiſhing ſeveral falſe, malicious, and ſeditious libels), was, pre- 
Vous to the mayoralty of alderman Howiſon, convicted of publiſh- 
ing a moſt ſcurrilous and malicious libel againſt our queen, the pat - 
tern of all that is good and great, the beſt of wives, the beſt of mo- 
chers, and the ornament of her court and kingdom; for this offence 
Cooney was ſentenced to be impriſoned and pillored, at the expira- 
tion of the term of his impriſonment; he ſuffered the puniſhment, 
and lord mayor Howiſon, having an official dinner at the Manfion- 
Houſe, in a day or two after Cooney was liberated from his impri- 
ſonment and the pillory, invited Cooney to this dinner, and he was 
laced at this entertainment next the firſt nobility of the king- 
om, though he had publicly ſtood in the pillory a few days be- 
fore in College-green. It cannot be admitted that this bear- 
garden of republican difſenters, ſpoke the ſenſe of the protef- 
tants of Dublin. - In the county of Cork fourteen perſons afſembled, 
fix only of them freeholders of that county, and entered into reſo- 
Jutions favourable to the catholic claims, and to this bill, and ſtil- 
ing themſelves the freeholders of the county of Cork, ſent up their 
2 to Lord Kingſborough, one of the repreſentatives of the 
county in parliament, as inſtructions to him how to vote on the 
bill. His anſwer to theſe perſons is remarkable for its ſpirit and 
propriety ; he has ſpoken againſt the bill, and has declared that he 
will vote againſt it, notwithſtanding theſe pretended inſtructions of 
freeholders. The ſame political legerdemain has been played by 
the republican faction in ſeveral other counties. | 
The numbers and power of the Roman Catholics of this kingdom, 
have been exaggerated by the patrons of this bill, not only beyond 
reality, but probability; and ſuch exaggerated accounts have been 
carried over to the Engliſh miniftry, and have had confiderable ef- 
fect. As to numbers, the Roman Catholics of Ireland do not — 
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* The Editor of this Report, whilft he faithfully details the Ho 
Member i — — juſt to 2 A. fam of the perſonal al- 
Fons in the courſe of it, have 
ſolemn manner. 


publickly contradi8ed in the mg 
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ceed the Proteſtants in a greater proportion, than that of two and 
a half to one; ſuch was the proportion by a very accurate account 
of the number of the inhabitants of this, kingdom, made in the year 
1732; the whole inhabitants of this kingdom then amounted. to 
ſomething leſs than two millions. The number of inhabitants has 
certainly fince increaſed, but it is highly improbable that they 
amount now to four millions, that is, that the population of this 
country has been more than double in fixty years. The accuracy 
of the modern calculators of & ger is much to be ſuſpected: 
Mr. Chalmers, in a late tract, has proved to demonftration, that 
the calculations of Doctor Price, as to pulation in England, are 
groſsly erroneous ; the ſurface of Great Britain is to that of Ireland, 
in the proportion of three and a half to one; if then Ireland con- 
tains four millions of inhabitants, as modern calculators aſſert, 
Great Britain, which to a traveller appears to be much better p 
pled, muſt contain upwards of fourteen millions, which is mu 
more than the inhabitants of Britajn are uſually calculated at. But 
ſuppoſing Ireland now to contain four millions of inhabitants, it is 
certain t the 1 above mentioned of catholics to proteſ- 
tants in 1732, muſt be rather diminiſhed from many cauſes in this 
year, (1795) in favour of proteſtants; and that as the ftrength of 
the diflenting intereſt in Ireland, is confined to four counties only, in 
which four counties the proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church are at 
leaſt as numerous as the diſſenters, it follows, that the great body of 
the proteſtants of Ireland, are proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church: 
it is alſo equally certain, that much the greater number of the 
teſtant — of Ireland are good and faithful ſubjects of his 
majeſty, and well attached to the conſtitution; and chat the repube, 
licans amongſt them are not ſo numerous as generally imagined, but 
that their turbulence makes them appear to be more numerous than 
they are in reality. As to the power of the Roman Catholics in the 
Rate, that muſt be eſtimated not ſo much from their numbers, az 
from their landed eftates and perſonal property. The landed eftat 
in the hands of proteſtants in Ireland, are to thoſe in the hands © 
Roman Catholics, in the proportion of fifty to one; and, the ca- 
. tholic agent, Mr. Tone, may be believed, when he ftates that the 

ſantry are moſtly catholics, and the pooreſt and moſt wretched 
in Europe: what perſonal property there is lodged in the hands of 
Roman Catholics, is confined to merchants and traders of that pro- 
feſſion in cities and towns; and they certainly are not poſſeſſed of 
the twentieth part of the perſonal property of the nation. To con- 
vince gentlemen of this truth, let it be remembered, that a few years 
ago, a national bank was eſtabliſhed in this 1 a ſum of 
600,0001. was the capital : the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
(though very ambitious of becoming directors of this bank,) were 
. only able to ſubſcribe fixty thouſand pounds of the — among 

them all; the reſt was ſubſcribed by proteſtants! Away then wi 
theſe fallacious boaſtings of the wealth and power of Iriſh Roman 
Catholics ! Tis one of the arts practiſed by the patrons of this bill 
in this houſe, to endeavour to intimidate protefiants by 8 
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nd forebodings of dreadful wars, tumults and maſſacres, which they 
are conſtantly K forth, as the certain conſequences of the 
rejection of this bil hen I ſee a gentleman, equal as an actor 
to Garrick, Barry or Sheridan, get up in this houſe, with all the 


well - diſſembled marks of horror and diſmay in his countenance, his 


Hair ſtanding at end, and hear him conjuring up the hideous 3 
of battle, murder, and ſudden death, as confequences f rejection, 


. 


zn ſolemn tones from the loweft key of his voice, as if he was en- 
cloſed in a hogſhead and ſpeaking through the ng Se 


T admire his ability in acting, yet, as I am no way diſmayed by the 
unſubſtantial goblins, my great reſpect for this houſe along reſtrains 
me, from finging to him the nurſe's ſong. : 


« Get away Raw-head and Bloody-bones ! 
« Here is a child does not fear you.” 


Fr has been argued, that the Parliament of this kingdom has al- 
ready conferred on Roman Catholics the elective franchiſe; that 


acquiſition of the repreſentative franchife, is the certain conſe- 


quence of the poſſeſſion of the eleftive; and that therefore it is 
abfurd to reject the bill, and refuſe now the repreſentative fran- 
chiſe to the — Catholics, which they will certainly ſoon ac- 
quire. How does it appear, that the acquifition of the repreſen- 
tative franchiſe is the certain conſequence of the acquiſition of the 
elective ?—Experience proves the contrary. No man can poſſeſs 
the reprefentative Franchiſe in England, who has not a clear unin- 
cumbered eftate of 3ool. per annum, which entitles him to fit in 
Parliament as member for a borough; or 6ool. per annum, which 


entitles him to fit in Parliament for a county; yet, the great majo- 


rity of thoſe perſons in England, who enjoy the elective franchiſe, 
are excluded from the reprefentative franchiſe, becauſe they have 
not eſtates of zool. per annum, nor of 6ool. per annum. The 
enjoyment of the repreſentative franchiſe by Roman Catholics in 
Fade, would ſubvert the conſtitution; and if it were true, that 
the enjoyment of the repreſentative franchiſe is a certain conſe- 
quence of the enjoyment of the elective, the argument of the pa- 
trons of this bill would only prove, that we ought inftantly to de- 
prive the Roman Catholics of the elective franchiſe, for the pre- 

rration of the conſtitution in church and ſtate. This bill if 
Paſſed into a law would not content the Roman Catholics, for they 
pray the repeal of all reſtrictive and penal laws, affecting them 
particularly; which this bill if paſſed into a law would not effect; 
though it is fully competent to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution. 
The Roman Catholics [im been called upon by the republican fac- 
tion to make their preſent demands: that reſtleſs faction ſaw they 
were too weak to carry on their deſign of eſtabliſhing in this king- 
dom « democratic republic on the French ſcheme, without the aſſiſ- 
tance of the bulk of the people; they have therefore called into 
their aid the Roman Catholics, by offering to them the ſubverſion 
of the conſtitution in church and ſtate, founded in the 2d row of 
F * f ah ueen 
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Queen Elizabeth, revived ang firengthened by new barriers at 
the Reftoration, improved, and renovated, and again eſtabliſhed at 
the Revolution, again ſtrengthened and fortified in the year 1782, 
the glorious ara, as the patrons of the bill ſay, of the enfran- 
chiſement of Ireland. The Roman Catholics have attentively lif- 
tened to the call, and zealouſly embraced the offer; that they are now 
completely republicans and democrats, ſee all their late publica- 
tions; the Stewart race, to which they were attached as monarchs, 
are extinct, and they mortally hate an Engliſh government, and 
the houſe of Brunſwick. If you capacitate Roman Catholics to 
enjoy all the great offices of the tate, and to fit in Parliament by 
paſſing this bill, what is called by the republican faction a reform 
In Parliament, muſt be the immediate conſequence, becauſe as the 
repreſentation of all counties, potwallopping boroughs, cities, aug 
towns, where the election is popular, will be open to catholic am- 
bition, catholics will become natural enemies to all cloſe borou 
from which they will be in general excluded; they will therefore 
more ſtrongly unite themſelves with the republican party, and inſiſt 
on the deſtruction of theſe boroughs, and the diviſion of the kin 
dom into departments like France: if you confeſs, by paſſing = 
preſent bill, that you cannot and dare not refiſt their preſent de- 
mands, how will you be able to refiſt their demand of a reform, 
when their ſtrength and influence will be increaſed ten- fold, and 
when their intereſt will draw ſtill cloſer the bands of confederacy 
between them and the republicans? All ariſtocratic influence will 
be then baniſhed from this Houſe, it will become a mere democra- 
tic aſſembly, and the more catholic the more democratic. Then 
adieu to all eſtabliſhment ; church and ſtate will vaniſh before them, 
an immediate attempt to turn this monarchical government into a 
republic under the protection of France, and ſevered from the Bri- 
tiſh empire, will be the conſequence. This nation will become a 
field of battle for the Britiſh and the French, as Sicily formerly for 
the Romans and the Carthaginians; miſery and deſolation will 
overwhelm the country like a deluge, and ſweep away Proteſtane 
and Roman Catholic in one common ruin: Britain, as heretofore, 
muſt, from the geographical fituation of the country, prove victo- 
rious, and experience will teach her the neceſſity of uniting this 
country for ever to the Britiſh empire, which the, fatally for her 
own and our happineſs, neglected to do at the revolution, when ſhe 
had it in her power. If this bill ſhould paſs this Houſe and the 
Peers, it is impoſſible that the King could give the royal affent to 
it. Part of the King's coronation oath, fettled at the revolution, 
is as follows: I will to the utmoſt of my power, maintain the 
* Proteſtant religion as by law eſtabliſhed, ant preſerve to the 
« biſhops and clergy, and to the churches committed to their care, 
all ſuch rights and privileges, as by law do, or ſhall, appertaig 
to them or any of them.” This oath has confiderable additiong 
made to it by the act of Union between England and Scotland in 
the reign of Queen Anne. That act enacts as follows, © that all 


acts chen in force for the eſtabliſhment and preleryazjon of — 


* 


or Queen, at his or her coronation 
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„ church of England, and the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline an; 

government thereof, ſhall be in force for a — Nag 
a ſhall take and ſubſcribe an 
* oath to maintain and preſerve inviolably the ſaid ſettlement of 
* the church of England, and the doctrine, diſcipline, and go 

* verniment thereof, as by law eſtabliſhed, within the kingdoms of 
* England and Ireland, the dominion of Wales, and the town of 
„ Berwick, and the territories thereunto belonging. That this 
* a& ſhall for. ever be a fundamental and effential part of the 
* treaty of union between England and Scptland.” I have al- 
ready thewn, that the bill, if pe into a law, would not only 
ſubvert the civil conſtitution, but that it would alſo ſubvert the 
ecclehaftical eftabliſhment ; and that therefore his Majeſty, a moſt 
religious pious prince, could not 'confiſtent with the obligation of 
his coronation oath, give his royal affent to ſuch a bill. It has 
been argued, that the royal veto is now extinguiſhed by diſuſe, and 
that the King is, by the conſtitution of the kingdom, obliged to 
give his royal aſſent to any act which has been approved of by the 
Fouſes of Lords and Commons; and that if the houſes of Lords 
and Commons ſhould agree upon an a for aboliſhing the Proteſ- 
tant religion, or even chriſtianity itſelf, the King would be obliged 
to give the royal aſſent to the act, and that his doing ſo, would be 
no breach of his oath. This argument is pilfered alſo from the let- 
ter of the Romiſh agent in England to a right hon. baronet al- 
ready mentioned, but he uſes it in a more difruiſed and Jeſuitical 
manner = pr nel - this Houſe. ary 4 credit is due to the 
arguments gf this Romiſh agent: during the American war, he 
conſtantly preached up in Parliament the moſt violent republican 
doQrines; when it pleaſed God to afflict his Majefty with a moſt 
grievous malady, to the great grief of all his faithful ſubjeQs, this 
man was impious enough to declare in the En ſh Ho L of Com- 
mons, that Almighty had Zurkd' his Majeſty from bis throne ; 
as it was aſſerted in the Engliſh antid'Triſh papers of that day. 
Upon the deſtruction of chriſtianity in France he changed his api- 
nions, and wrote violently againſt the French democrats, for doing 
the ſame things which he had ſo often, and with ſuch energy, com- 
manded, when performed by the American Republicans. The 
reaſon is plain—the Americans then ſtood in netd of the aſſiſtance 
of the French, who at that time profeſſed the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion ; the Americans therefore favoured the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, but the French, in their late revolution, proſcribed all 
chriſtianity ; conſequently the Roman Catholic religion, which this 
agent ſtiles _ down the Majeſty of Religion. Hence ille la- 
t of that Adden, and hende his 'recantation of republi- 
eaniſm. This argument to your that his Majeſty may at any 

& in 


time violate his coronation oa iſes and concluſion, 


may be fairly denied ; tithe? ot both houſes of Parliament cannot 
— — with the obligatidn of his Majeſty's oath; it was never 
ore aſſerted that they would affume the pretended power of the 
— of oaths, _ 

er 


Pope of Rome, of abſolving from the obli 
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ther can it be conceded that his Majeſty's veto is gone by diſuſe. 
A caſe may be however put further, to ſhow the abſurdity of the 
ment: By Iriſh acts of Parliament u the kingdom 
of Ireland is declared to be for ever to and dependant 
upon the Imperial crown of England, and that whoever je Kin 
England becomes th 75 ſado King of Ireland. If a dil 
was to paſs both bouſes arllament in Ireland for aboliſhing 
the Proceſtant religion, and for eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland, could his Majefty, Kent with the corona- 
tion oath taken by him in England, purſuant to the act of union, 
give the royal aſſent to ſuch bill whilſt the act of union remained 
in full force in Great Britain? The Romiſh agent in England 
will ſcarce aſſert that he could. The Doctor concluded his long 
heath pI pans „ that he would vote for the rejection 
of the 7 


Mr. G. PONSONBY ſaid, that ſenſible as he was that at ſuch 
an hour the houſe was too much fatigued to hear. him, and himſelf 
too much fatigued to ſay any thing worth their hearing, he would 
be yery ſhort ; ſome things, however, had come out in debate, 
which made it neceſſary for him to ſay a few words. With ref 
to the hon. and learned gentleman (Dr. Duigenan), he entertained 
for him the greateſt eſteem, and though he entirely diſſented from 
all his opinions, yet conſcious that they were the reſult of convic- 
tion, he reſpected them. The hon. ' gentleman had certai 
brought his mind into a very odd ſtate, for he now believed things 
much more ſtrange than even the Catholics believed. On thoſe 
men he charged tenets, which not only no Catholic, but no rati- 
onal being could entartain. He could aſſure the hon. gentleman 
that he need not fly from the Catholics—for he could aſſure him 
they did not think he will be damned for not being a Catholic. 
Even Dr. Troy himſelf, he could aſſure him, did not believe this, 
however what he had written ought to be interpreted. Br. Troy 
knew very well, that he would as probably be damned for not 
riding on horſeback !--The hon. gentleman had ſaid that he cared 
not for their adoration” of ſaints and the Virgin Mary—but that he 
ſeriouſly feared the power of the Pope! and that it was on that 
ground that he —4 not admit them into the conſtitution. In 
this opinion too the hon. and learned gentleman was fingular, for 
he was certain there was ſcarcely another man in the kingdom who 
was afraid of the Pope! His holineſs was indeed almoſt the only 
man in Europe whom no body was afraid of, and who was afrajd 
of every body : his holineſs the- Pope ! who can with difficulty pre- 
ſerve his wretched dominions ; his holinefs the Pope! who can 
ſcarcely keep the mob of Rome from tearing him from his chair 3 
his holineſs the Pope formidable to the houſe of Hanover ſeated on 
the throne of the Britiſh empire! His hon. friend feared the powers 
of the Pope, while another right hon. gentleman blamed the right 
hon, Bart. who ſupported the bill for laughing at his belineſs, 
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1 
cauſe indeed his holineſs had been too much in the habit of bring 


laughed out of countenance ! 

An hon. member had aſſerted that his right hon. friend who in- 
troduced the bill had evaded the queſtion ; he had aſſerted that the 
bill went to repeal the bill of rights, and that any who ſhould a& 
under the bill would incur the penalties of premunire, If we judged 
from the confidence with which the hon. gentleman had made theſe 
aſſertions, one would be led to imagine he ine ſomething of the 
ſubject on which he had decided ſo peremptorily on a little conſi- 
deration, however, it appeared the hon. gentleman did not know 
any thing of the matter for if he had he would have known (tho? 
he could not much depend on the hon. gentleman's explanation of 
an act of parliament) that none of theſe penalties would attach to 
the perſon acting under the bill if it ſnould paſs ;- and what had the 
bill of rights to do with this bill? Juſt as much as his-holineſs the 
Pope, of whom another learned member was ſo much afraid. The 
bill « of rights enacted (though in fact it enacted nothing in this 
country) certain oaths ; thoſe of allegiance and ſupremacy—but 
theſe were part of the compact entered into between the crown and 
the people of Great Britain the ward © Ireland”? never occurred 


in this ſtatute, though in every Britiſh ſtatute ſuppoſed to bind Ire- 


land it did occur.—But at any rate did gentlemen mean to ſay that 

the obligation of the ſtatute was eternally binding, and that the 

parliament of that day had power to bind all poſterity for ever? It 

was a monſtrous doQtrine—gentlemen did not ſee the length to which 

it would carry them; for if the deciſion of that parliament was 

binding for ever in that inftance, it was binding for ever in all other 
es without exception. 

As little had the coronation oath to do with this bill— for that 
oath was enacted before the laws were paſſed, which this bill would 
yepeal—yet by the magic of argument gentlemen found a way of 
making this oath binding on the monareh to the obſervance of laws 
which were not enacted until three years afterward, No the co- 
ronation oath did not bind the King net to aſſent to ſuch laws as 
Mould be enacted, but it bound him to execute thoſe laws which 
Mould be enacted to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, and to ſecure 
30 the biſhops their churches, &c. Could any gentleman ſeriouſly 
believe that this oath tied up the King in his legiſlative capacity: 
It would be a ſtrange conſtitution indeed which could be guilty of 
ſuch abſurdity ! unqueſtionably it was in his executive capacity 
only that this oath reſtrained him; no men were ever ſo prepoſte- 
rous as to think of binding up one branch of the legiſlature by oath 
to all futurity. 

The Hon. Gentleman has obſerved, that before this ſeſſion of 
parliament, the country had been quiet—and he has looked reproach 
at this fide of the Houſe, for he has not ventured openly to expreſs 
his idea, that it was proteſtant ambition which had plunged the 
country into tumult, He would tell that Hon. Gentleman that it 
-was.not proteſtant ambition, nor catholic ambition, nor any thing 
Which had been done by any man in that Houſe, which had ranges | 


(ns 
the country into tumult; but he would inform the Hon. Gentlemaa 
what it ws that had excited tumult—it was minifterial duplicity, The 
Hon. Gentleman, if he is a confidential miniſter, as he aFe&s to be, 
knows what had ſuggeſted it, which had produced the diſorders. 
The Hon. Member has faid it is not ſurprifing that the proteſtants 
have not expreſſed their ſentiments on this meaſure—for, ſaid he, 
did not Lord Fitzwilliam receive multiplied addreſſes on the ſub- 
« je, and did he not anſwer each of them in a pamphlet ?* Ts 
this a juſt repreſentation which the Hon. Member gives of the pro- 
teſtants of Ireland ? Are they ſo mean that they do not expreſs 
their feeling on a moſt intereſting meaſure, — a Lord Lieute- 
nant or his ſecretary happens to think differently from them? Are 
theſe the hold, the high- minded proteſtants? If that Hon. Mem- 
ber means to compliment them, I fear they will not thank him much 
for the manner which he has taken of doing it. But why did not the 
Hon. Member himſelf raiſe his voice even ſoftly againſt the meas 
ſure, when he obſerved the viceroy, about to carry it? The Hon. 
Gentleman is ſometimes all gentleneſs, though now he is all fierce- 
neſx—why did he not hint in one of his gentle moods his diſappro- 
bation of an adminiſtration whom he obſerved about to repeal the 
Bill of Rights and avert the proteſtant eſtabliſhment ? Why did he 
fecond an addreſs to this very Viceroy, and go on acting with his 
treacherous thiniſters who were betraying the country? 

Gentlemen who have ſpoken againſt the bill, proffer their lives 
and fottunes in ſupport of the church and conſtitution. It is a brave 
offer—but it is a very ſafe one too, for the gentlemen know as well 
4s I do, that they will never be called on for either. For my o 

rt, without making ſuch pompous profeſſions, I am as much a 

iend to both the church and the eonſtitution as they are, and if I 
thought that this bill would in the ſmalleſt degree endanger either; 
I would be the firſt to reject it. But I know there is no ſuch dan- 
22 know Kat the catholics have neither any intereſt in overturn- 
ng either, not any wiſh to do it—and if they had I know they have 
not the power, 1 

Much has been ſaid of ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt.Wbak 
do gentlemen mean by that word? Do they mean by ſupportin 
the proteſtant intereſt to proteR the property of proteftants, or th 
lives of proteſtants? If this be their meaning — adopt 
their ſentiment, and profeſs myſelf as warm and hearty as they are 
in that cauſe.——But if, by the proteſtant intereſt they mean an 
excluſive enjoyment of the benefits of the conftitution by proteſ- 
tants, I am no ſupporter of the proteſtant intereſt. The time of 
excluſive enjoyment ſeems to be paſt, and I think, therefore, the 
time for adopting ſuch a bill as this is now come. It appears won- 
derful that there is any man who does not ſee this. To no Member 
of this houſe do I meanto attribute improper motives, but I catinot 
help ſaying, that the reaſons which have been urged againſt this bill 
come from another country. This interference of that country on 
the preſent occafion I think has ariſen from one of two motive 
either a wiſh to colour the recal of Lord — 
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this country weak by keeping it divided.-—This- policy, I had 
hoped, was paſt in Great Britain. The wiſhed S 
ing religious diſſentions, in order to facilitate the ement of 
Ireland, certainly once exiſted, and is acknowledged and inculeated 
by a man of eminent character in Great Britain, and a ſtaunch 
R Burnet, whe ſays (I have 
not his words written, but I think I have an accurate rec ion 
of them,) —“ Some perſons about this time raifed in Ireland the 
« humour of whig and tory ; but it deſerves to be conſidered whe- 
« ther it be for the in of England that there ſhould be any 
« diſtinQtion known in that country, but the diſtiaction of pro- 
«+ teſtant and papiſt. Liberal as this gentleman wat in whatever 
concerned his own country, he-thought it right to keep alive the 
religious difference between papiſt and proteſtant, and profeſſedly 
for the purpoſe of weakening Ireland for the 'benefit of Great 


Britain. ' > 1 
Mr. Ponſonby now called on gentlemen very earneftly, to conſi- 
der the fituation in which ood, and what had paſſed in this 
country recently; they had feen an adminiſtration encourage the 
proteſtant againſt the catholic pretenſions; they had Teen the ſame 
adminiftration excite the claims of thoſe ſame catholics ; and, ulti- 
wately, they had ſeen that very adminiſtration, after having alter- 
nately encouraged each party againſt . the other, paſs a bill in fa- 
your of thoſe catholics, in oppoſition to the ſentiments of the pro- 
teſtants, which that adminiſtration had excited. Would gentlemen 
be humble enough to continue playing this game? If not, there 
was but one way to avoid it, and that was to put an end to the poſ- 
fibility of difference between the two deſcriptions, by adopting the 
catholics into the boſom of the. conſtitution, and thus bleſs and exalt 
the country. E J „ , . 
The Hon, Mr. STEWART roſe to wake a fewWſemarks on the 
adminiftration of Fitzwilliam, and on the mphlets publiſh- 
ed, containing his lordſhip's os © So od les of the Ro- 
man Catholigs. ſaid be did not confider that any gentleman, 
who was not in office and reſponſible, could with propri- 
ety be called the miniſter. He adnined ko moretan ablrels &@ bis 
Majely, on Lord Fitzwilliam's being appointed lord lieutenant of 


Mr. CURRAN ſaid he meant, not at that late hour, to trouble 
the houſe at large on the queſtion. He. had from the firſt been a 
friend to the deliverance of the catholics. He thought their claims 
irreſiſtable on every principle of policy and juſtice. 

. He had more than once given his reaſons for that opinion. Tt 
was not neceſſary then to repeat them. Never did a cauſe ftand leſs 
in- need of additional defence. Very little therefore would he now 
add ; particularly as the ſpeech of a right hon. gentleman had made 
it manifeſt that gentlemen had come with their minds prepared upon 
the ſubject, and that it was a queſtion of diviſion, and not 1 
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bate. He felt himſelf forced, he ſaid, to. riſe to ſet right ſome 
things that had been aſſerted in the debate. An hon. and. learned 
. had been pleaſed to mix the names of the catholics with 
that of Mr. Jackſon, who was lately tried for treaſon, It was 
only juſtice to that body of our fellow- ſubjects to ſay, in the pre- 
ſence of the Attorney General, who conducted that proſecution, 
that not one ſyllable was ſaid upon tliat trial, nor did any circum- 
ſtance whatſoever appear, that could warrant even a ſuſpicion of the 
moſt diſtant intercourſe between any one catholic and that unfortu- 
nate man; and he was glad of being able to make that affertion in 
that public place, in order that if any-calumny of that ſort ſhould 
be ever uttered againſt them, it might be known to be moſt mali- 
cious and unfounded. * He adverted very pointedly on the impro- 
priety of talking ſo familiatly of the names of individuals in parlia- 
ment. It was, he ſaid, abuſing the abſent, who ought to have at 
leaſt the ity of anſwering—or of ſaying, what they pro- 
bably wa ſay, that they thought ſuch aſperſions nos of 
reply. It was alſo, he ſaid, aſſerted, that the bill was penned in a 
articular quarter, on which the learned gentleman had been very 
of contemptuous langiiage—He begged to aſſure him he 
was miſtaken; the bill was not penned by thoſe perſons. 12 
If it was blameable, it was only - to ſay where the guilt was 
chaegeable. Part of the guilt; he faid, was with himſelf—he had 
aſſifted in framing that bill. The right hon. mover had the greater 
part of the guilt to anſwer for; he was at a loſs, however, to find 
out in what that guilt conſiſted. He had thought of it much, but 
he could not find out the criminality. The nation was of his opi- 
nion—every perſuaſion was of his opinion; he was convinced, 
therefore, not of its guilt but of its juſtice. He was ſatisfied that 
if Ireland was to be ſaved, it could be done only by the emancipa- 
tion of the catholics, and the union of the people. It is no longer, 
he ſaid, a queſtion between the proteſtants and the catholics, but 
between the miniſter and the country; the mode of the debate had 
ſhewn this. Gentlemen had not even touched upon the firſt a 
ments upon which they had formerly ſupported their oppoſition 
—_— ; the danger to ogy "They had this night confined 
themſelves to idle Sato the perſons of the catholics, or to 
idle boaſting of their own loyalty and orthodox. For his own part, 
he ſaid, he thought there was no great merit in having the one, nor 
any great certainty of having the other to boaſt of. If he was not 
convinced the preſent bill was perfectly reconcileable with both, he 
ſhould not think of giving it the warm ſupport which he had, and 
would while he lived continue to give it. | 
He felt himſelf, he ſaid, falling into the merits of the debate, 
contrary to his reſolution when he roſe. He had heard a learned 
gentleman uſe a very celebrated and reſpected name in a moſt ex- 
traordinary manner. He had heard ſomething like it before ; he 
had let it paſs unnoticed. He was unwilling to riſe as the advo- 
cate of that gentleman's perſon or character; they were too high 
above ſuch cenſure to require defence. There might have ſeemed 
== K „ as 
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fs much egotiſm as zeal or reſpect in taking the province of his is 
fender; but he could not, for the honour of the houſe, ſuffer an 
idea to go abroad, that the name of Mr. Edmund Burke hid been 


treated with diſreſpect, without 2 the ſtrongeſt indignation 
e 


at ſuch a breach of decorum. ſhould lament that this houſe 
could be thought ſo dead to all ſenſe of ſuch exalted merit, as 
tamely to endure a language, the diſgrace of which could fall only 
on themſelves. But he ſaid it ſeemed to be a night of unmerited 
imputation. A young member (Mr. Stuart) had betn pleaſed to 
ſay he hoped the prelent adminiſtration would relieve this country . 
from the bad conduct of the laſt. It was a ſubject on which he 
would enter the liſts with the hon. member, He was ſorry, he 
ſaid, ſo young a man could entertain ſo mean an opinion of the 
houſe, as to uſe ſuch language: | | | 

He was ſutpriſed that the young member ſhould, at ſo carly an 
age, give the houſe credit, for ſo much levity and inconfiſtency as 
they muſt poſſeſs, if they ſhould liſten quietly to ſuch an aſperſion 
on the character of a Viceroy whom they had declared unanimouſly 
to deſerve the thanks of that houſe, and the conſidenee of the peo- 
ple. As for his part, he ſaid; he ſhould think it time very much 
miſpent to go into any detail of that noble Lord's merits with 


this country ; he rather regretted the conſequences of their being, | 


ſo univerſally felt as they were. th ot 
Mr. Curran then adverted to an obſervation of the ſame hon. 
member, of office without reſponſibility or place; it was a circum- 
ſtance he confeſſed, which marked the government of Lord Fitz- 
william, He ſaw not much likelihood of its being repeated. It. 


would, he feared, be as difficult to find the ſame talents, as the 


difintereſtedneſs of the right hon. member to whom the gentleman had. 
alluded ; he had lent his great powers to his country without the 
emolument of office. He was $5, to find the hon. young mem- 

ber not more ſenſible of that merit. —As he advanced in years, he 
truſted that he would think more juſtly, and perhaps improve ſo 


much as to make a ſplendid model the object of more reſpect per- 


Haps of imitation, He would take the liberty of ſaying to him 


Diſce, Puer, virtutem ex illa, 
Verumque laborem ; 
Fortunam ex aliis, 


Dr. DUIGENAN roſe to explain, that what he had ſaid relative; 
to Mr. Burke, was from what appeared in the public newſpapers. - 
At about ten o'clock in the morning Sir J. BLAQUIERE roſe. 
He ſaid, if he had offered himſelf to the attention of the Houſe 
at an earlier hour, he ſhould have. tated at length what he would 
now do in few words, that the bill under their conſideration made 
only a part of one extenſive and well-digeſted ſyſtem for an entire 
of the conſtitution, leading, through the medium of = 


reform in parliament, to a ſeparation or aii union; and he ag” 4 
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the leſs in ſaying ſo, as he was convinced hy what the learned Doctor 
Dr. bee had ſtated, that this bill was not the work of the 
Right Honorable Member who introduced it, but came from a ſet 
of men the moſt deſpicable and dangerous in ſociety—not from the 
reſpectable body of the catholics, whom all men revered. He 
ſhould at an earlier hour have taken ſome pains to convince the 
_ Houſe of the truth of this poſition; but in the debate. gentlemen 

had ſaved him that trouble, openly avowing the defign of graftin 
upon the preſent meaſure, a radical reform of the repreſentation + 

-the people in parliament. p67 5% ES, 

One gentleman in particular, (Mr. O'Connor) had ſaid it with 
more eloquence thar? diſcretion. —Sir J. B. then adverting to the 
preſent ſituation of the kingdom, obſerved, an honourable and learned 
entleman (Mr. G. Ponſonby) had taken a freedom with his own 
iends, which he ſhould not have ventured to have ſuggeſted ; for 
if to the duplicity of adminiſtration the preſent diſturbances were 
to be aſcribed, it could not poſſibly attach upon Lord Camden's, 
whoſe goverament was inſulted on the very day of his landing, ſo 
that it muſt have been Lord Fitzwilliam's adminiſtration which the 
honorable and learned gentleman had alluded to.—Several gentle- 
men had inſinuated, for that was now the faſhion in ſpeaking as well 
as writing, (alluding we ſuppoſe to Lord Fitzwilliam's letters) that 
had Lord Fitzwilliam continued in the government, this bill would 
have met with a better fate than was likely to attend it at the pre- 
ſent moment. He begged the Houſe to indulge him when he 
ventured to mention ſo inconſiderable a perſon as himſelf ; that no- 
bleman had with great condeſcenſion and breeding hearkened to his 
opinion upon the ſubject, and he had explicitly ſtated to his Excel- 
lency his determination to refiſt the meaſure, the truth of which 
could be readily verified if certain gentlemen preſent ſhould think 
it worth their while to enquire. But a ſtronger argument could 
not be adduced than the very warm ſupport it had this night re- 
ceived from gentlemen in office, and in the confidence of govern- 
ment. It was upon its principle he ſhould reſiſt this dangerous in- 
novation—but he ſhould oppoſe it alſo on its mode of entering the 
Houſe, and on other grounds. Petitions dictated by the ſocieties in 
Dublin, brought forward by the body in maſs, meant ſomething 
more than 2 Thar was no difference in his mind be- 
tween the highwayman and the beggar, but in the mode of aſking z 
the one implores relief for his ſtarving children; the other, with a 
iſtol at your breaſt, ſays he is the younger ſon of a very good 
Family, and if you do not deliver your money, he muſt ftarve him- 
ſelf—and would gentlemen in their ſenſes = arms into the hands 
of theſe people, (as enacted by the preſent bill) at a moment when, 
according to his judgment, it is become the duty of the executive go- 
vernment to take from them all the arms they have, at leaſt, in the 
diſturbed counties.—lt was much comfort to him, he ſaid, that the 
meaſure was brought to its eriſis a long and inſtructive debate had 
taken place ;—the thing was now without a maſk—the proteſtant 
power was to be put 9 he blefſed his God, the proteſ- 
. tants 
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ants not. given up that power yet—no—they had the x power 
ſtill in their han had a good cauſe to gefend- anf the 
. cir 2 rally to, in caſe of need ; and under theſe 


ces, he truſted, they would not be ſo mad, as to part 
ah We ſmalleſt particle of their preſent conſideration. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL cloſed the debate with a few 
words, in ſtrong aud deciſive terms, againſt the bill; 


And the queſtion being loudly called for on all fides, the Houſ: 


divided at half after ten o'clock on Tueſday morning, the 5th of 
May, when the numbers far the rejection were 


As; 55 —  — Nocs—S$4. 


7 Tellers for the Ayes, Lord Kines0r0UGH, and the Rt. Hon. 
Mr. Corrs. 


Fo for the Noes, Mr, GzoxGs renn 154 Mr. TY 
RICE ITAGERALD, 
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| exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which your petitioners do now, 


now affecting the Catholics of 


A P P E N D I X. 


To the Reader in ate , * 31 Debate, the 
12 Petition of te rp Bill, are annexed. . 


To the Right Honourable and Honourable the Knights, Citizens 


und Burgeſſes in Parliament aſſembled, 
PETIT1O N 


The underſigned, on Behalf of themſelves and others his 
Majeſty's Catholic Subjects of the City of Dublin ®, _ 


MOST HUMBLY SHEWETH, 


1 HAT in purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and 
dation of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this — 
and liberality of his parliament, this honourable houſe was, in the 
regain Ion eff ran yon Sees diſabilities, pains and 
under which tholics of Ireland n 
ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body. That w 

oners feel the deepeſt and moſt liyely ſenſe of the wiſdom and goo 
ment, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive | 

not in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting, that the 
lies of Ireland have been and ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtanges, 
vented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by 


2212 © 
FOE 


all humility and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of 
* do moſt humbly preſume to ſ to the wiſdom of this 


of Ireland in ſu of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to. his 

DD by the abolition of 
incapacities and diſqualifications of which your petitioners preſume moſt humbly 
complain. Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly pray that this honourable houſe 
taking the ſituation of your petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their 
ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to 
the laws, may be pleaſed ro reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleflings of 
our moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws 
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of his iſh or 
_ of the peace ſhall have for his trouble a 


houſes of parliament, or to hold, exerciſe or en 


n 


She 


The further Relief of. his ne e or . . 
Subjects of 4 


Wb by am a of parame ati erg year of hie 
Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for the relief of his Majeſty's popiſh or 
Roman Catholic ſubje&s of Ireland, ſeveral reſtraints, diſabilities and incapacities 
to which his Majeſty's ſubjects in this kingdom being papiſts, or perſons proſeſſing 
the or Roman Catholic religion had been ſubjeQted were removed, but his 
Majeſty's ſaid r 
incapacities which it is right and expedient to remove i therefore, 


Be ir enacted, er by and with the advice 
1 . 


n in the county in which they 
Yefide, the oath of allegiance preſcriþed by an act of. t paſſed 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of of dur preſent Majeſty's reign, entitled, an 
act to enable his Majeſty's ſubjeAs of whatever perſuaſion to teſtify their — 
to him, and alſu in an · qnen court, to ſwear-and-ſubſcribe an affidavit that they are 
of a ſrechold eſtate, yielding a 9 14 to the perſon making 


the ſame, of ten pounds, or a perſonal of three hundred poorids' above 


his —— and 2 and nature fach freehold, in order to authorize 
r bien 


it enated, CCC ; 
the Popiſh or Raman Catholic religion, who ſhall have at the ſefſioris of 

the cou n in which ſuch pei ſons reſpeQively reſide, taken and ſubſcrib - 
of allegiance preſcri rbed 10 be taken by the ſud a2 paſſed in the tir. 
fourteenth years of his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act to enable his 
Majeſty's ſubjefts of whatever perſuaſion, to teſtify their allegiance to him, and 
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6 ſhall 
to enable any perſpn to fit or vote in tither 
joy, 


cellor, Lord High Treaſurer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief Juſtice of the 

Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exche- 

quer, Juſtice-of the Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, or Baron of the Court 

— — 1. 7 urine, Maſter or Keeper of the Rolls, 
tary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice Tveallargry or Deputy Vice-Trea- 

ſurer, eller and Caſhier of the Ereteqver, 9 55 General, 

nor, or Cuſtos Rotulorum of Counties, Sect 
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or other Chief Governor or Governors of this Kingdom, Member of his Majeſty 
moſt Honourable Privy Council, Prime Serjeant, Attorney General, Solicitor Ge- 
neral, ſecond and third Serjeant at Law, or King's Counſel, Maſter in Chancery, 
Poſt Maſter General, Maſter and Lieutenant General of his Majeſty's Ordnance, 
Commander in Chiet of his Majeſty's Forces, Generals on the Staff, and Sheriffs 
and Sub-Sheriffs of any county in this Kingdom, or any Office contrary to the 
rules, orders and directions made and eſtabliſhed by the Lord Lieutenant 
Council, in purſuance of the act paſſed in the ſeventeenth and ei 

of the reign of king Charles the ſecond, entitled, an 
doubrs arifing upon an act, entitled, an act for the better execution 
jeſty's gracious declaration for the ſettlement of his kingdom of Ireland, 
faction of 1 td intereſts of adventurers, ſoldiers and other his 
and for making ſome alterations of and additions unto the ſaid act, 
ſpeedy and effectual ſettlement of this kingdom, unleſs he ſhall have taken, 
and ſubſcribed the oaths and declaration, and performed the ſeveral requi 
which by any act heretofore made and now of force, are required to enable an 
ſon to fit or yote, or hold or exercily and enjoy the thid oftiees pelpodiively, 
the ſame is hereby repealed, 


And be it enafted, that it ſhall and may be lawful for Papiſts or perſons 
feſſing the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion, to fit and vote in either houſe f 
parliament, and to hold, exerciſe and enjoy the offices of Lord High Chancellor, 
Lord High Treaſurer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief Juſtice of the Court 
of King's Bench or Common Pleas, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 

uſtice of the Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, or Baren of the Court of 

—_—_ ey > Court of Admiralty, Mafter or Keeper of the 
Rolls, Secretary of Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice- Treaſurer or Deputy 
Vice- Treaſurer, Teller? ny of the Exchequer, or Auditor-General, Lieu- 
tenant or Governor or Cuſtos Rotulorum of Counties, Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other Chief Governor or Governors of this kingdom,” 
Member of his Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy Council, Prime Serjeant, Attor- 
ney General, Solicitor General, ſecond and third Serjeant at Law, or King's Coun- 
ſel, Maſter in Chancery, Poſt- Maſter General, Maſter and Lieutenant-General of 
his Majeſty's Ordnance, Commander in Chief of his- Majeſty's Forces, Generals 
on the Staff, and Sheriffs and Sub-Sheriffs of any county or county of a town or 
city in this kingdom, n or to —— 
office in any lay corporation, which they are, or may be excluded by the — 
orders and directions made and eſtabliſhed by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, 

rſuance of the act paſſed in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth years of the — 
King Charles the ſecond, entitled, an act for explaining ſome doubts ariſing upon 
an act, entitled, an act for the better execution of his Majeſty's — 2 
tion for the ſettlement of his kingdom of Ireland, and ſatistactien of the the ſeveral 
intereſts of adventurers, ſoldiers, and other his ſubjects there, — 
ſome alterations of, and additions unto the ſaid act, for the more ſpeedy 
_—_— frtlement of this kingdom, without taking and ſubſ ring we att 

allegiance, ſupremacy or abjuration, or making or ſubſcribing 
tion required to be taken, LN pong wer 
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And be it enacted, that ſo much of an act paſſed in the eighth year of the reign 
of her late Majeſty Anne, entitled, an act for explaining and amending an act, 
entitled, an act ta prevent the further growth of popery, as enacts, that whatſo- 
ever perloa of the ep i religion hal publicly teach (chool or ſha * 
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ie learning in any private houſe within this realm, or ſhall be entertained to in- 
ſu uct youth in learning, as uſher, under maſter or aſſiſtant by any proteſtant 
{coot-maſter, ſhall be eſteemed and taken to be a Popiſh regular clergyman, and 
be proſecuted as ſuch, and incur ſuck pains, penalties and ſorſeitures as any Popiſh 
conwict is liable unto by the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, and which 
enacts, that no perſon whatſoever, after the firſt day of November, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and nine, ſhall be qualified to or keep ſchool publicly, or 
teach and inſtruct youth in learning in any private houſe, or as uſher or aſſiſtant to 
any proteſtant chool-maſter, who ſhall not firſt, or at the next general aſſizes or 
general. quarter ſeſſions of the peace, to be held for the county where ſuch perſon. 
ſhall inhabit or reſide, after ſuch perſon is ſo entertained, take the oath of allegi- 
ance, and make and ſubſcribe the declaration, and take and ſubſcribe the oath of 
abjuration, as in the act therein mentioned is directed and expreſſed, and as in- 
fiicts avy forfeiture on any perſon who ſhall offend therein, or any perſon who 
ſhall entertain any one not qualified as aforeſaid, as tutor, under-maſter, uſher or 
aſfiſtant, be and the ſame is hereby repealed, | 


And be it enacted, that ſo much of the ſaid act paſſed the and cy oy ag of 
his Majeſty's reign, as provides that any college to be thereafter founded in this 
kingdom; in which it fhall be tawful for Papiſts of perſons profeſſing the Popiſh or 
Reman Catholic religioo to hold gr to take degrees or, proſeſſorſhips, or to be maſ- 
ters or fellows, ſhall be a mender of the Univerſity of Dublin, and ſhall not be 
founded excluſively for the education of Papiſts or perſons proteſſing the Popiſh or 
Roman Catholic religion, and ſhall not conũſt [excluſively of maſtezs, fellows or 
— to be named or elected on the foundation rr 
ons proſeſſing the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion, 7 

hereby repealed. | 


* 
ſons proteſſing the Hopiſh religion to teach ſchool in this kingdom, and for regu- 
lating the education of papiſts; and alfo to repeal parts of certain laws relative to 
the ianſbip of their children, as provides that nothing therein ſhall extend or 
be conſtrued ta extend to any Popiſh ſchool-maſter who ſhould receive into his 


realon, ſhall be, 


an the ſame is hereby repealed. 


Aud be it enacted, that ſo mucli of @ clauſe in the ſaid act paſſed in the thirty 
third year of his Majeſty's reign, as incapacitates any Papiſt or perſon proſeſſing 
the Pop h religion to vote at any pariſh-veſtry at the election of a church- warden, 
be and the fame is bereby repealed. | 


And be it enacted, thet it ſhall and may be lawful for any papiſt or perfon pro- 
ſeſſing the Popiſh religion, to vote at any pariſh. veſtry, at the election of a 
churcu-warden, any law to the contrary thereof notwithſtanding. ' 


And be it further enacted, that it ſhall and may be lawful for Papiſts or perſans 
the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion, ſerving as commiſfioned and 
.non-commiſlioned officers or ſoldiers in his Majefty's regular forces within this 
kingdom, to attend the celebration of divine worſhip according to the ceremomes 
of the Roman Catholic church, in as full and free a manner as proteſtants, being 
otticers or ſoldiers ave now permitted to attend the celebration of divine ſervice ac - 
cording to the rites of the church of Ireland, any law, ſtatute, cuſtom or uſage 
to the- contrary notwithſtanding. ' 


